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ABSTRACT ^ 

-In an examination of the implications and effects of 
the competency testing movement on the discipline of English, the six 
chapters of this boofe answer major questions concerning what 
competency in English is^ what is known about the assessment of 
competence in English, and how minimal c apetency in English can be 
defined and assessed. The first chapter presents an account of the 
origins and development of the competency testing movement, while the 
second chapter provides a comprehensive review of the beat current 
research and theory on the acquisition, development, and use of 
language. The third chapter examines the limitations of various 
approaches to testing reading ability and then proposes a four-part 
competency test composed of 'several test formats. Chapter four 
outlines a theory-based procedure for assessing competence, and 
chaoter five explores the problems of assessing media competency, 
last chapter discusses the politics of minimum competency. (HTH) 
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Preface 



state-mandated minimal competency testing or proficiency testing 
programs have appeared with dizzying speed in the last few years. 
Though the accountability movement in education began gathering 
momentum about twenty years ago, it had not produced central- 
ized state-wide standards for promotion and graduation even as 
recently as 1974. Graduation requirements in nearly every state 
remained simply a certain number of course credits. Since 1974, 
however, every state in the country has adopted or is seriously 
considering an additional requirement of grade to grade promotion 
standards and high school graduation standards. What is now called 
in most places "minimal competency testing" will determine which 
students meet the standards. Observers of this development have 
used such language as "the most explosive issue on the educational 
scene today," "sweeping educational reform," or "striking devel- 
opment." 

Elementary school reading and language arts teachers and sec- 
ondary English teachers have a special stake in this momentous 
development: minimal competency testing is nearly always required 
in only the three areas of reading, writing, and math, and two of 
the three are in the domain of English. 

Concerned about the implications of minimal competency test- 
ing for school English and reading programs, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) in 
the spring of 1976 calledtor the formation of an ad hoc discussion 
group to explore^ this new development and to suggest various 
responses NCTE might make. This group met in September 1976 
at NCTE headquarters, in Urbana, Illinois. Present were Charles 
Cooper, Edmund J. Farrell, Allan Glatthom, Jesse Perry, Alan 
Purves, and Gladys Veidemanis. One of several recommendations 
from this meeting was for a comprehensive, book-length response 
to the competency-testing movement, a book which would both 
provide a current statement of the nature of school English studies 
and offer some possibilities for the valid assessment of competen- 
cies or skills or performances in English. The statements about the 
nature of reading, writing, talking, listening, viewing were to re- 

vil 



fleet the best current theory, research, and practice and were to 
provide a context for a critique of early minimal competency tests 
and for suggestions about valid alternatives. 

Charles Cooper agreed to assemble and chair a committee. 
Committee on English Competencies and Their Measurement, 
which would undertake this project. The following people agreed 
to serve on this committee: 

Marilyn Hanf Buckley, University of California, Berkeley 

Charles Cooper, Chair, University of California, San Diego 

Allan Glatthom, University of Pennsylvania 

Mary Jane Hanson, Harrison School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Herb Karl, University of South Florida 

John Mellon, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Miles Myers, University of California, Berkeley 

Lee Odell, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Alan Purves, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

. Robert Quakenbush, Skiles Experimental Middle School, 
vEvanston, Illinois 

With temporary support from the Research Foundation of NCTE, 
we met for the first time at the November 1976 NCTE Convention 
in Chicago and riiscussed how we might carry out our charge. Herb 
Karl, John Mellon, Miles Myers, Lee Odell, and Alan Purves agreed 
to write chapters for the book and Charles Cooper took on the 
tasks of coordinating the project, editing the book, and contribut- 
ing a chapter which would provide an overview of the competency- 
testing movement and survey issues in competency testing. 

The whole committee met in Urbana in February 1977 to^make 
more detailed plans for the book, and then the writers met in 
Chicago in June to discuss first drafts of their chapters. By this 
time Charles Cooper had written on behalf of the NCTE Executive 
Committee a proposal to the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
requesting support for the project. The Carnegie Corporation agreed 
to support the project, and the committee is most grateful to Fritz 
Mosher, Carnegie program officer, for his interest in our project 
and support of the proposal. 

During the next year the chapters were drafted and redrafted as 
they were circulated among all the members of the committee for 
comment, and the finished manuscript was submitted to the NCTE 
Editorial Board. 
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In' the .book we have tried to answer three major questions: 

1. What is competence in English? ' V - 

Answering this question led us into brief but comprehensive re- 
views of the best current theory, research, and practice in English 
education. Even though the motive for the book came from the 
current movement toward state-riandated minimal competency 
testing, we wanted to have a clear view of general competence be- 
fore we talked about its minimal forms. Stating this first question 
led us to other questions which are basic to the work of English 
teachers: 

What do we know when we know a language? 

Exactly what does it mean to say that someone is a skilled or 

fluent or competent user of language? 
What is involved in the reading process? 
What skills does a fluent, practiced adult reader have? 
What is the nature of written discourse? How v£uried is it? 

Does this variety present problems for writers? 
How does the composing process work? What is actually 

involved in producing effective writing? What kinds of 

plans and decisions do writers niajce? 

And then including media study in our broad definition of school 
English studies: 

Is it possible Jto talk about media competency? What might be 
involved in such competency? 

How can viewers of Ty and 'movies learn what effects these 
honprint media have? How is the effect of the medium 
itself different from the effect of its content?- 

We believed that answers to these questions were essential back- 
ground for considering any questions about assessment or measure- 
ment. Still seeking background and context, we also tried to answer 
this major question: 

2. What do we know about.assessment of competence in English? 

We know a ^reat deal^ of- course. There have been decades of 
-psychometric work in reading and language. The last few years have 
seen promising new Work on ihe evaluation of writing. And yet this 
work had produced no- widespread consensus about assessment. 
Indeed, as we were writing our chapters the National Education 
Association was intensifying its^gampaign to have^all standardized 
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tests brtiished from the schools. Reading tests have come under 
substantial theoretical and empirical challenge by reading research- 
ers themselves. Writing specialists still argue over whether a multi- 
ple-choice standardized test has any place at all in evaluating writ- 
ing performance. 

And. yet despite this lack of consensus, we believed we could 
usefully point readers to some of the most promising new develop- 
ments in assessing competence in reading, writing, and media, and 
we knew we .vanted to discuss some of the important current issues 
of assessment. 

•With the best current inlbrmation in hand on the nature of 
school English studies and their assessment— or to say it more sim- 
ply, with a good description of what the best-informed English 
teachers dc in their classroom and how they evaluate the results— 
we felt more confic ;nt in approaching the third major question: 

3. How can w«.. define and assessjninimal competency in English? 

And, of course, this was the most problematic question. The first 
issue was whether a reasonable definition of minimal competency 
looked any different from a definition of genera/ competency. How 
much js a little bit (a minimal amount) of competency for a writer 
and reader and watcher of TV advertising? Is that little bit the 
same amount for a nine year old, a thirteen year old, and a seven- 
teen year old? The second issue was whether a test of this minimal 
competence would look any different from tests of general compe- 
tency already widely in use in the schools. Did the minimal compe- 
tency-testing movement require a new testing technology? 

A third issue pervading all of oiir discussions and drafts and 
revisions was the differential effects on test-design and procedures 
and . on school programs of local and centralized minimal compe- 
tency testing. Though' such testing is state-mandated, that is, 
enacted into law by a state legislature or decreed by a state school 
board or state education department, tests themselves can either 
be developed by individual schools or school districts or by central 
state education department special staffs: the state-mandated pro^ 
gram in Oregon leaves ^competency definitions and test develop- 
ment to local schools and school boards; whereas in New York it is 
done by the state education department with the advice of com- 
mittees of teachers, parents, and specialists, and the same compe- 
tency tests are given statewide on specified dates. It seemed to us 
that local development held out the pos.sibility of integrating com- 
petency testing (both minimal and general) with the instructional 
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program, but that centralized statewide tiesting precluded that 
possibility, This issue seemed especially urgent in the case of writ- 
ing assessment, On the other hand, only statewide testing enables 
a statewide standard to be enforced, assuming in the case of non- 
standardizable performance tests like writing that reliable; com- 
parable scores can be achieved among all the school districts in the 
state. 

These and many other issues f^bout minimal competency testing 
reviewed in chapter 1 presented serious obstacles to us throughout 
the development bf the book. With minimal competency testing 
viewed as a .''necial and highly problematical case of general compe- 
tency testing, individual authors have made whatever recommen- 
dations about minimal competency testing seemed reasonable to 
them considering the skill to-be tested. Since so much remains un- 
resolved about minimal competency testing, this book cannot be 
regarded as a complete handbook on the subject. Though writers 
make specific recommendations or outline various alternatives, 
they cannot offer complete programs. 

Nor do all authors deal with the three major questions above 
in just the same way. jGiven the complexities of the various do- 
piains of school English studies, the committee at the outset 
proposed that the book be authored by specialists in each domain. 
Consequently, the book lacks the evenness of a textbook or mono- 
graph. These specialists speak in their own voices £ind offer their 
own individusd insights, based on their wide experience and read- 
ing. What unites these chapters is the urgency the authors feel 
about the nature of school English studies and assessment in view 
of the surprising recent developments in state-mandated minimal 
competency testing:. 

We should also point out that the views of the committee and 
the individual authors, are not necessarily the views of the NCTE 
Executive Committee or the Carnegie Corporation. 

A brief overview here of each chapter will help the reader anti- 
cipate the organization of the book and the relationships cunong 
the chapters. 

In chapter 1 Charles Cooper proposes an account of the origins 
and development of the competency-testing movement. He also 
discusses several major issues in the movement. 

The readers should regard chapter 2 as the centerpiece of the 
book. In it John Mellon provides a comprehensive review of the 
best current research and theory on languageHlts acquisition and 
development and use. Since language is at the center of school 
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Kn^iish studies, any consideration of teaching or testing must, we 
believe, he grounded in sound information about language and the 
ways humens use it. John Mellon makes an important distinction 
which initially may seem to be a somewhat distracting reversal of 
key terms in this book. Following the current distinction among 
linguists between competence and performance, he defines compe- 
tence as innate, invariant ability and performance as the variable 
use of that ability in different language situations across the whole 
life-span. Clearly,, with this distinction it is performance we test 
with a competency test, not innate competence. The linguist's dis- 
tinction is a crucial one for Mellon's chapter, but in the remainder 
of the book and in our book title we are following the general use 
of ^'competency" to mean performance. 

With chapter 2 as background, chapters 3 and 4 take up the two 
domains in Entrlish of critical importance in the current compe- 
tency-testing nv ement: reading and writing. In chapter 3, Alan 
Purves examines the limitations of various approaches to testing 
reading ability and then proposes a four-part competency test 
made up of some of the best available test foimats. In chapter 4, 
Lee Odell outlines {jn detail a theory-based procedure for assessing 
writing competence. Neither writer offers a specific minimal com- 
petency test, but both offer a rich context of issues and possibili- 
ties for those who will be constructing such tests. 

In chapter 5, Herb Karl explores the.problems of assessing media 
competency. Though no state we are aware of is planning to assess 
media competency and though few schools give media studies a 
prominent place in their programs, the committee and all the au- 
thors believe this chapter is important. A major issue in competency 
testing is whether the narrow concern with testing reading and 
writing will produce equally narrow English programs. We were 
most concerned that the book reflec'. our own broad view of 
school English studies, which certainly includes media studies. 
Herb Karl does not propose a minimal competency-tescing program 
for the good reason that almost no one in media studies has given 
much attention yet to general competency testing. 

The book concludes with a chapter Miles Myers calls a "politi- 
cal postscript." Part of the response English teachers xiould make 
to the competency-testing movement is to deepen their research 
and scholarship and to revitalize their remedial teaching, but an- 
other part of their response must be political, we believe. To pre- 
tend that the movement is not intensely political, at least at the 
state level, is to be naive. Where teachers or parents wish to change 
legislation mandating competency-testing programs, they will need 
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to enter the political process mid do it in a sophisticated and or- 
ganized way. 

Though Myers doesn't discuss it, there is a special form of 
educational politics English teachers mi% be sensitive to: educa- 
tional theorists and researchers and curriculum specialists slight or 
ignore the basic questions about competency testing in language, 
reading, writing, and media. To choose from among recent ex£im- 
ples, two major books on competency testing have appeared. 
Minimum Competency Achievement Testing: Motives, Models, 
Measures, and Consequences (Richard M, Jaeger and Carol Kehr 
Tittle, editors. Berkeley: McCutchan, 1980) and Minimal Compe- 
tency Testing (Peter E. Airasian, George F. Madaus, and Joseph J. 
Pedulla, editors. Englewood Cliffs, N.J,: Educational Technology 
Publications, 1979)^ and both of them are innocent of the crucial 
learning arid measurement issues explored in chapters 2-5 of this 
book. An English teacher-or a parent, school administrator, or 
school board member-rcading->these books gets the impression 
that the issues in minimal competency testing are solely historical,' 
legal, social, administrative, psychometric, public relational, and 
general curricular. There is barely a hiiit that English programs 
specifically are the most threatened by the competency-testing 
movement or that valid competency testing £ind effective compe- 
tency teaching will simply fail unless they are based on the best 
current understanding we can reach about/ the nature of language 
development, reading, and writing. 

Of course, the issues addressed in these two books are important. 
The books are usetvl and should be widely read, especially by 
English teachers. But there is much^ much more to be said about 
the competency-testing movement; and English teachers in schools 
and colleges will have to say it. We believe this book will be a start- 
ing point for English teachers and for anyone else concerned about 
the future of school and college English studies. 

We have written the book for a wide audience; 

teachers, administrators, and local school board members 
responsible for implementing state-mandated competency- 
testing programs 

state and national assessors and test publishers who are devel- 
oping competency-testing programs ' ? 

research and evaluation specialists, as weH as classroom teach- 
ers, interested in puKuing measurement issues in English 
studies within the context of the best current definition of 
. those' studies 
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iearihers and teaohors-in-training who are curious about the 
impact of recent research and theory on the definition of 
English studies 

Even though much of the book is about measurement, we have 
avoided technical jargon. Furtherniore, ^"e have assumed that 
many of our readers will not have backgrounds in English educa- 
Hon. We intend our book to be -ngaging for the nonspecialist. 
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1 Competency Testing: 
Issues and Overview 



Charles R. Cooper 

University <pf California, Seui Diego 
t. 

This boolc is about the nature and assessment of competence in 
English. It appears at a time when there is widespread concern 
about minimal competence or basic skills, at a time when minimal/ 
competency testing is being considered or has already been legis- 
lated in every state in the nation. Language from a 1976 California 
law succinctly reflects that concern; 

The Legislature finds that high school graduation requirements 
are generally related to "seat time" and tied to college entrance 
requirements. The Legislature further finds that pupils currently 
graduating from the public schools may lack competence in essen- 
tial communication and computation skills, and the confidence 
that they can cope successfully with a complex, contemporary 
society. - 

It is the intent and purpose of the Legislature, by the provisions 
of this act, to ensure the development of clearly defined profi- 
ciency standards in communication and computation skills for 
pupils graduating from public secondary schools. It is the purpose 
of this act to ensure early identification of pupils lacking compe- 
tence in basic conimunication and computation skills, so that 
such pupils can be provided with repeated opportunities to achieve 
prescribed standards of proficiency. . 

Why have state legislatures and state school boards in California 
and many other states adopted this way of talking about public 
schooling? What are the implications of state-mandated minimal 
competency testing for elementary and secondary school English 
language arts programs? What are the basic issues in competency 
testing? 

Definition of Competency Testing • 

Before we take up these questions, it would be convenient to have 
a simple definition of competency testirig. We can devise one; but 
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it will I;iave Jo be somewhat arbitrary, given the conceptual and 
terminological confusion accompajiying the call for minimal com* 
petency standards. The idea has its origins in the accountability 
movement, which took its principles from an industrial manage- 
ment approach emphasizing output and measures of output. Adapt- 
ed to education, this /movement has produced over the last fifteen 
years a number of newly -labeled activities: (1) conipetency-based 

. education (CBE), (2) performance-based education (PBE), (3) com- 
petency-based teacher education (CBTE), (4) competency-based 
teacher certification (CBTC), (5) assessment systems (federal, state 
and local), (6) program evaluation, (7) learner verification, (8) be- 

• havioral objectives, (9) mastery learning, (10) criterion-referenced 
testing, (11) educational indicators, arid (12) performance con- 

' tracting (Wise, 1977). 

A little reading in the literature on competency testing turns up 
this range of terms: capacities, enabling capacities, enriching capac- 
ities, proficiencies, competencies, minimal competencies, basic 
competencies, enabling competencies, life role xjompetencies, sur- 
vival skills, baseline skills, and functianal literacy. The reader can 
find testing itself referred to in the-following ways: minimal com- 
petency testing, af)plied performance testing, or measuring basic 

\ life skills. But the most common terms seem to be competency and 
\ompetency testing. The complex issues we will discuss in a mo- 
ment notwithstanding, we can say for now that competency testing 

/ is a procedure for determining what a student knows or can do 
relative to some standard of performance. The testing does not 
compare students to each other, but rather establishes whether 
t^ey meet a certain standard. Most present ie^ts are tests of "mini- 
mal" competence and purport to concern themselves only with 
reading, writing, and math. Some test only what is learned in 
school; others test" what is presumably. required of an efficient 
worker, careful consumer, or good citizen'. Here are examples of 
some of the first competency tests: 

- Example 1: The New York State "Basic Competency Test in 
Writing Skills'* (October 1976) given in Grade 9 has the following ' 
format: , 

Part 1: Spelling: ten word^ dictated by the teacher 
Part 2: Mechanics: ten multiple choice items 
. Part 3: Sentence Writing: ten phrases to use in writing out ten 
sentences 

Part 4: Paragraph: a request to write a paragraph'of five sen- 
tences on what you would say at a community meetmg 
called to make rules to r ontrol dogs 
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Part 5: Letter: a' request to write a letter ordering a poster set 

from an advertisement 
No,.e: This test was phased out in 1980 and replaced with a 
new test requiring three writing samples. The new test is titled 
*'New York State Competency Test in Writing." 

Example 2: The Philadelphia schools test, "The Assessment of 
Functional Literacy in High School," given in Grade 12, is orga- 
nized like this:/ 

Part A: Vocabulary: thirty multiple-choice items 
Part B: Reading: fifty- multiple-choice items based oh selections 
from newspapers, magazines, and job-connected matte- 
rials 

Part C: Job Application: request fo fill out a form requiring ' / 
about ten separate {>ieces of personal information 

Ejcamp/e 3: -The* California Test Bureau of McGraw-Hill publishes 
a series of tests called Proficiency and Review. For high school — 
students Test III is titled Language Proficiency. Test IV is titled 
Reading Proficiency. The directions to the student announce. 
**These are tests designed to measure your ability in certain basic 
skills, which you have been developing since you first started . 
school." The t^sts are organized as follows: 
Language-Proficiency 

Punctuation, capitalization, grammar: fifty items in a multiple- 
choice proofreading format. The student searches for errors in 
two short paragraphs. 
Reading Proficiency 

Reading comprehension: three short reading selections with 
eight statements about each selection. The student decides 
whether the statement is in agreement or disagreement with the 
selection or is **neither stated nor suggested" jn the selection. 
Vocabulary: twenty-five multiple-choice synonym items. 

Example 4: In September of 1977 Educational Testing Service 
made available to schools its Basic Skills Assessment Program for 
math, readinig, and writing. The reading' and writing exams have 
the following formats: 

Reading: sixty-five multiple-choice items based on selections 
in five categories: consumer, learner, citizen, protector, and 
producer. Examples of selections are job application, bus sched- 
ule, want ad, medicine label, road map, tax.form, newspaper 
editorial, school catalog, book-titles, narrative fiction, loan 
agreement, telephone directory. 

Writing: sixty multiple-choice items, mainly mechanics and 
usage. There is also a writing option where students may be 
asked to do the following: organize and express thoughts about 
a visual or written stimulus, accurately convey information 
provided in a test booklet or on a tape recording, or fill out a 
simple application form. 
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Of the' foregoing examples, one test was produced by a state 
education dt-partment, one by an urban school district central 
office staff, and the other two by large test manufacturers. The 
main impression these representative tests give is one of conven; 
tionality. At the least the competencj^-testing movement does not 
yet seem to be producing a test technology any different from our 
present one. When reviewing these tests closely from my perspec- 
tive as a high school English teacher for nine years, as "a parent of a 
child in junior high school, and now as a testing and evaluation spe- 
cialist, I felt uncertain whether to be relieved (This will -be an easy 
mark!) or alarmed (Are assessment specialists seriously going to 
a^k us to use these?) or cynical (Ah, I see. No one is taking this 
seriously, not even assessment specialists.) or despairing (Is this 
what parents worried about basic skills are willing to settle for? or 
Well, it must, be a political move to keep minorities in their place 
after all.) I feel certain many English anguage arts and reading 
teachers, parents, and school board members will have similar 
reactions. 

In addition to their conventionality, we can note that nearly all 
these examples have too few items or too few selections in each 
section of the test to be reliable. Furthermore, even if the tests 
were valid and even if they did reliably separate the competent 
from the not competent, they would give us no information about 
v/hat kinds of help the noncompetent will need. We can also won- 
der about the popularity of vocabulary subtests. They have a cer- 
tain acceptability as a predictor of reading ability, but one can 
only be puzzled about their use in achievement or competency, 
tests. 

We can only guess what an acceptable staxu^' 7 of performance 
might be on these tests, although we can presume that scoring 
manuals accompanying the test might offer some guidelines. What 
kind of standard woUld be realistic in Grade 9? Twenty of thirty 
vocabulary items? Eight of ten spelling items? Ordinarily, perfor- 
mance standards would.be established after extensive tryouts, but 
we know this was not done with the Functional Literacy Test used 
statewide in Florida in October 1977 (Glass, 1978). One good 
thing to be said for these four examples is that one of them asks 
the student to produce actual writing. We might also note that in 
two of them the reading selections seem quite varied, though they 
are very brief. 

But a complete analysis of these examples -is not appropriate 
here. That's what the whole book is about.. I offer them here main- 
ly to help us reach an understanding of the competency-testing 
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movement. We can say, in summary, that competency tests are. 
designed to identify students who fai! to meet a certain standard. 
Unique to these tests is the requirement that they enable us to 
make a two-way decision: this student is competent (or minimally 
competent) or not competent. The^ tests themselves should be valid - 
for particular competency-based education programs (more about 
them later). In fact, though, state education departments and state 
legislatures have decided to mandate the tests only, rather than the' 
instructional programs that underlie them. The assumption seems 
to be that the mandated competency tests will force the schools to 
develop competency-based educational programs. (I can't resist 
pointing out the irony of state and federal educational agencies in- 
sisting on a particular form of testing in the context of the manage- 
ment by objectives movement, which has always had as its basic 
principle that clear statements of objectives and a careful descrip- 
tion of instructional programs to achieve the objectives should 
precede test design.) 

We have seen that many presently availiible competency tests 
seem narrow and conventional. And this is exactly the issue: since 
only the tests are being mandated, and since the tests are narrbw 
and invalid from the perspective of the best current definition 
English teachers have of their field, then the tests are likely to re- 
sult in narrowly conceived and ineffective instruction. 



Some Causes of the Competency-Testing Movement 

There are a number of reasons why the competency -testing move- 
ment is gaining so much momentum at just this time. Quite clearly 
the general public and state legislators believe the schools are fail- 
ing to do their job. There is evidence from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation that about twenty-three million Americans lack basic literacy 
skills. Newsweek (20 April 1981) reports a Gallup Poll that shows 
59 percent of adults surveyed believe "teachers should be better 
trained; more than 60 percent want their children taught in a more 
orderly atmosphere; alniost 70 percent call for more stress on the 
academic Basics." There seems little argument even from school 
people that the schools could do better. 

And yet teachers have, been rightfully irritated by recent attacks 
froni the media. The evidence that schools are doing a worse job 
than they. were ten years ago or fifty years ago is quite inconclu- 
sive. The most reliable data come from the surveys of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), and those data indi- 
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cate a slight downturn in writing, science, and math achievement 
over the last ten years but 2in upturn in reading. However, these 
general trends obscure evidence of improved achievement at certain 
age levels and in certain kinds of skills.* For example, in science, 
achievement in biology is up for nine and thirteen year olds, but 
down in physical science for those ages. In writing, there is a very 
slight decline in overall writing ability (what John Mellon in chap- 
ter 2 calls discourse skills), but no decline in the basic skills of 
writing: spelling, punctuation, capitalization, usage. In math, all of 
the decline is in general problem solving ability, not, in the basic 
computational skills of adding and subtracting and multiplying. 
C ' ' iOv*quently, we can say that the best data available— those derived 
from a nation-wide testing program designed specifically to moni- 
tor changes in achievement— show some improvements and some 
declines rind probably on average, all the results taken together, a 
vei*y slight decline. It is interesting to note that achievement over 
ten years in the basic skills of writing mechsinics £ind math compu- 
tation~~the main concern of competency-testing advocates— has 
been stable, while the higher cognitive skills of composing and 
problem solving have declined. This result suggests that the prob- 
lem may not be where some think it is: with the minimal skills of 
bare functional literacy; rather, the problem seems to be with the 
maximal skills of thinking, creating, and problem-solving. 

Of most cone ern to the media have been falling scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), a college entrance exam taken by 
well over a million high school seniors each year. From 1963 to 
1980 the scores on the verbal section of, the SAT dropped from 478 
to 424 (down 54 points), while the scores on the. math section 
dropped from 502 to 466 (down 36 points). A 1977 report of a 
comprehensive study of these score declines concluded that most ^ 
of the decline between 1963 and 1970 could be explained by the 
fact that a more diverse group of students was taking the test and 
planning to go on to college but that most of the change after 1970 
could beexplained by six factors: changes in the school curriculum, 
low standards in schools, television, broken families, social and 
political disruption, and low motivation (On Further Examination), 
Clearly, a good part of the blame is being placed on the schools 
(two of the six reasons and possibly a third, motivation). Yet the 
report notes me NAEP results I mentioned above and points out 
as well that NAEP's test in Functional Literacy and Basic Reading . 
Performance shows an increase ir/ reading. performance between 
1969 and 1973. Still other evidence of improvement in reading 
performance comes from tests given to army inductees from World 
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War II to the present. The report also points out that over the peri- 
od of the SAT score decline, scores on College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board Achievement Tests have declined only slightly on four 
tests but increased on six others (writing, three foreign languages, 
chemistry, physics). How are we to explain this curious result: 
decline in- SAT scores, but increases in achievement test scores? 
VVpy has the College Entrance Examination Board not convened a 
prestigious national panel to seek explanations for increases in 
achievement of high school graduates? As this score decline con- 
troveri>y swirls around us, we need to keep in mind that the SAT Js 
an aptitude, not £in achievement, test. Its purpose is to predict 
grades earned in college. It is a combination of .vocabulary and 
reading comprehension items (I have already noted the uselessness 
of vocabulary items on achievement or competence tests). We also 
need to remember that the SAT Verbal is not a writing test. 

Despite the evidence for improved achievement I have just cited, 
the general public believes there is a lack of stsindards in the schools 
and that the high school diploma no longer has any mesining. They 
believe it so strongly that in one Gallup Poll 65 percent of adults 
polled favored a nation-wide high school graduation^est as a way 
to improve standards in the schools. This belief in fallifig standards 
is regularly encouraged by news stories like those about Stephen 
Jackson and Edward Donohue, Stephen Jackson was the valedic- 
torian of his 1976 class at the District of Columbia's Western High 
School, and yet his SAT verbal score was only 320 and his math 
score 280, placing him in the bottom 13 percent and 2 percent 
respectively of those college-bound students who take the SAT. 
George Washington University, Jackson's first choice, declined to 
admit him ; he was accepted at the University of Pittsburgh, Boston 
University, and Howard University, but with certain conditions at 
all three. He chose Howard University, where he was asked to 
prove himself in the liberal arts curriculum before studying ac- 
counting. 

Edward Donohue and his parents sued the Copiague (New York) , 
Union Free Schools for five milHon dollars on the grounds of 
"educational' malpractice." (They xjst the much-publicized suit.) 
Donohue graduated from high school unable to read, but was learn- 
ing with the aid of a private tutor. One of the allegations in the 
legal action was that his school failed to administer'tests that would 
have indicated why he was doing so poorly and how he might be 
helped. Donohue's mother said that over the years she had asked 
the schools about her son's poor grades but was told repeatedly 
that he was. getting sufficient help and that he would improve. 
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Some teachers blamed Donohufi's lack of achie\^ement on his 
attitude toward school, noting that he was suspended twice in 
Graders fortighting and chat his al^endance record was not good. 

Donohue's English courses and grc^dep made an unumal pattern 
(65 is a passing grade): 

Grade 9: English 1, 70 
Grade 10: English IC, 58 
Grade 11: English 2C, 50 
Grade 12: English 3C, 65 
English 4, 68 

English 2, (Independent Study) 65 

Passing the three English courses in Grade 12 enabled him to grad- 
uate and receive his diploma. He argued that this unusual senior 
year program was designed to push him out of the school. He said, 
**When I realized that they were going to pass me anyway, I didn't 
do any m'ore work" {Neu^ York Times, 20 February 1977, p. 56). 

Be'sides the suspicion of failure and lack of standards, many peo- 
ple feel hostility toward teachers, who now regularly go on strike 
to improve salsuries or working conditions. There has been much 
stress lately on holding teachers "accountable," No doubt the cur- 
rent large over-supply of teachers has encouraged school beards to 
highlight the accountJ^bility issue. Many parents are uneasy about 
experimental teaching and new programs and *ire hoping for a re- 
turn to the **basics." In the yearly Gallup Poli of attitudes toward 
education **lack of discipline" has been the major concern of the 
public in nearly every one of the polls over the iast eight or nine 
years. . - , 

News from the big cities encourages people's suspicions that the 
schools are failing. I think it is fair to say that there is considerable 
despair about schools, particularly secondary schools, in nearly 
every big city. Attendance is poor, the drop-out rate is high, van- 
dalism and personal attacks on studehts and teacheiis are not unu- 
sual. Teachers are discouraged. Students are disaffected. Parents are 
resentful. Moreover, businessmen , and industrialists insist that 
young employees, lack basic skills. These are facts to be confirmed 
in our cities; I mention them only as one further reason why many 
people believe the schools are failing to do their job. - 

Public clamor and judgments about its validity aside, there have 
been i^nportant recent activities within education which have 
prepared the way for competency testing. We have seen the de- 
velopment of a major new form of testing— objectives-based or 
criterion-referenced testing— which has challenged norm-referenced 
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, or standardized testing. These new tests tell us what a particular 
student can or -.annot do, what specific instructional objectives a 
student has achieved, rather than merely teljing us how the student 
stands relative to other students on the test, as is the case with a 
norm-referenced test. Another version of this new form of testing 
is called domain-referenced testing. In this ve^'^'on a domain of 
knowledge is identified £ind test items are constructed to sample the 

.entire domain. Tha results tell us how much of the domain the 
student knows. Nearly all of the recently-mandated competency- 
testing programs use domain-referenced or criterion-referenced 
tests. Since the best of these tests given under the best of condi- 
tions do permit us to collect information about a student's profi- 
ciency or competency^ they have given a certain respectability to 
the competency-testing movement. The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress uses criterion-referenced tests and has been 
instrume.ital in populsurizing their use by state education depart- 
ments (E:.iglish*teachers will want taknow John Mellon's insightful 

. critique, National Assessment and the Teaching of English, 1975). 
Consequently, since the late 1960s large pools of test items have 
been de /eloped in many states and these have been drawn on for 
some of the early competency tests. 

I should point out that National Assessment £ind various state 
assessmentc: are designed to determine levels of achievement of 
large gfc^ups (schools, school distHcts, or large regions of the coun- 
try^ afiQ to monitor group changes in achievement over time. To 
achieve this purpose such assessments need to test only small sam- 
ples cf students in a particular school or region. What is of interest 
is performance on an item in the test by a sample of students, not 
the performance, on all^the items by each individual student. By 
cont rast, state-mandated competency tests are designed to deter- 
mine whether each individual student is writing or reading or com- 
puting '^adequately.'' 

Another educational development that has prepared the way for 
competency testing is mastery learning, a new model of instruction 
which has attracted increasing attention in the last few years 
(Block, 1974; Bloom, 1971; Carroll, 1963). Its basic assumption is 
quite simple: nearly anyone can learn most of what we teach in 
school*, given reasonable interest in learning, good instruction, and 
enough time to learn. Mastery learning requires explicit statements 
about what the student is to learn— statements which are sharea 
with the student— and regular assessment of how well the student 
is progressing toward the stated instructional objectives. Mastery 
leanimg also assumes that since students have different learning 
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styles, as well as different learning rates, instructional materials 
and teaching approaches must be quite varied and appropriate to 
the student and the task. Actually, it is more accurate to say that 
this model of instruction is revived, not new. In 1926 Morrison 
advocated a very similar approach with his mastery unit. It in- 
volved specific statements of objectives, varied tasks and materials, 
and no moving on until martery was obtained (Applebee, 1974). 

English teachers around the country first made their acquain- 
tance wdth mastery learning and related matters such as behavioral 
objectives when asked during the late 1960s to write behavioral 
(or performance or instructional) objectives for their courses. 
Within the English teaching profession this became a major issue. It 
was addressed in a series of publications sponsored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English (see the appendix to this chapter) 
and catalogs of objectives for English instruction became available 
(Hook, et al.y 1971). English teachers also struggled with the 
serious testing issues raised by the use of behavioral objectives, 
issues which were never resolved satisfactorily and which continue 
with the competency-testing movement. In chapter 2 of this book 
John Mellon addresses the dangers to the English curriculum of 
teaching and testing skills piecemeal. 

English teachers who kn.ow the history of their subject must be 
thinking often these days about the cult of efficiency which be- 
came prominent in the 1920s. Then, as now, there was an intense 
concern with practical outcomes, with minimal essentials and basic 
skills, and with testing. There was a great deal of talk at all levels 
in the profession about scientific management and about objective 
testing, which had just bejcome widespread and had fostered a new 
science, psychometrics. Curiously, both conservative and liberal 
Enj^lish teachers rallied behind the objective-testing movement, 
conservatives because it enforced standards and discipline, liberals 
because it enabled them to diagnose students' learning problems 
and correct them. Surveying these developments Arthur Applebee 
(1974, p. 81) concludes: "the response to the pressures for effi- 
ciency was too extreme, carrying with it the seeds of damage to 
the teaching profession as a whole. In many' school systems, *effi- 
cient' education came to be identified too closely with *good' 
education, and broader perspectives to be submerged in the concern^ 
with budgets and short-term 'results'." 

Reminding ourselves about the cult of efficiency (Callahan, 
1962) might make us wonder whether there is anything new in the 
competency-testing movement, whether we're just seeing a repeat 
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of the 1920s. Complex political, economic, and social pressures 
may force us occasionally into one of these bouts of efficiency 
and accountability. The schools have always been vulnerable to 
certain national anxieties. \ 

So far I've been able to point to certain public perceptions and 
to recent educational developments lying behind the comfDetency- 
testing movement. Recent evaluators of the movement have points- 
ed out still other sources. When the schools failed to insure equal 
education opportunity, parents went beyond local schools to high- 
er authorities and to the courts. In recent years the courts have 
also had to intervene to insure equal treatment for women teach- 
ers and administrators, equal resources for women's athletic pro- 
grams, access by parents to their children's school records, full 
educational benefits for the handicapped, protection of teachers 
from arbitrary dismissal, £ind guarsintees that students could not be 
suspended without a hearing. Since local school officials were un- 
ahle to resolve these significsint issues of educational policy, the 
reSi'Ult has been a diminution of local authority £ind £in increasing 
centralization of school governance (Wise, 1977). Such centralize- 
tion has eased the acceptance of state-mandated promotion and 
graduation standards and of centrally-prepared and centrally- 
administered competency tests. ' 

We also need to remind ourselves that we have just emerged from 
a decade or more of energetic criticism of the schools by the so- 
called libertarian critics. Schools have been pictured as essentially 
damaging to the human spirit (Holt, 1964; Kohl, 1967;Hemdon, 
1971) and as places where teachers have little understanding of 
why they are doing what they are doing (Silberman, 1970). We 
have been told that we would be better off without schools in 
their present form (Illich, 1972). The competency-testing move- 
ment may be, in part, a corrective counter-balance to the liberal 
critique. 

Other possible causes could be the current nostalgia for the past, 
for the good old days of spelling tests £ind McGuffey's readers, and 
the return to political and economic consjBrvatism (Anderson, 
1977)^^ Still another cause might be high property and income 
taxes. It's not just that middle-class property owners prefer that 
no additional money be spent on education and that current 
m6ney be used more efficiently, they also want their children to 
achieve well enough to be adjmitted to good colleges and eventu- 
ally into graduate and professional programs. Since the real outcry 
is coming from the "overtaxed middle class parents of under- 
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achieving or less able chiJdren," the issue has come to involve **the 
politics of selection and opportunity" (Kelley, 1977). In cnapter 
6, Miles Myers explores this significant political issue. 



Issues in the Competency-Testing Movement 

Issues— confusions, questions, uncertainties--seem numberless in a 
controversial, rapidly-developing movement like competency- 
testing. For me £ind for many English teachers the main issue, the 
one subsuming all the rest, is the adverse effect on instruction of 
lowered expectations and of narrowly-conceived competency tests. 
I see the real likelihood of a dessicated English curriculum. This 
threat has a number of components, which I will discuss in turn. 

The tail wags the dog. From thp. required reading lists of the 
College Entrance Examination Board at the turn of the century to 
the great variety of tests presently msindated by states and school 
districts it has been only too easy to document the r&active effect 
of testing on teaching. If teachers are to be held accountable pri- 
marily by the perfoiT.iance of their students on narrow basic skills 
tests, then instruction will inevitably be narrowed to objectives 
appropriate to the tests. If writing tests require no writing^-and 
many we have seen do not— then writing instruction will be reduced 
to arhetorical drill on correct usage. If reading tests test only literal 
comprehension, then reading instruction 'vill neglect or ignore in- 
ferential and critical reading skills. 

Competency-based Education asa context for competency-based 
Testing. Behind the current obsession with competency testing is a 
teaching model which, were it put in place, would bring jovt a 
radical change in schooling (Mitchell andSpady, 1980). Th nature 
of this radical change can be simply stated: graduation fiom high 
school would no longer be determined solely by number of courses 
and grades earned in courses. Graduation from high school would 
no longer require only so many semesters (or Carnegie units) of 
English, but w^uld require instead or in addition demonstrated 
competence in the skills central to school English studies. 

This new expectation of English programs would require a com- 
prehensive approach to evaluation. We would be expected to de- 
scribe or diagnose very precisely how well each student speaks and 
listens, writes, reads; and responds to literature and nonprint me- 
dia. We would have to establish performance standards- or criteria 
for each of these skills so that we could identify those students 
who do not perform well enough and would therefore need special 
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help. We would be required to develop new ways to monitor the 
development of all students, particularly those who need special 
help. Finally, if we were to accept the assumptions of the currently- 
most-influential model of school learning (Carroll, 1963), we would 
have to assume that 9o percent of our students could acquire rea- 
sonable, literate levels of skill in English. This is a more revolu- 
tionary assumption thsin it appears. If we accept vt, then time spent 
developing the skill takes precedence over time spent in courses of 
a certain duration. We would have to reconceive how we organize 
the English program and how we monitor students' progress 
through it. For example, a student who did not v/rite well in Grade 
9 woUid need sustained, personalized instruction in writing for so 
long ?3 it took him or her to improve. 

The problem is that while many state depsirtinents of education 
and school districts are presently rushing ahead with competency 
ter.ting, they are not developing at the same time a comprehensive 
fcompetency-based education program. Without such a program, 
competency testing creates more problems thsin it solves. Even in a 
good competency-based education program, like the one outlined 
just above, testing is the roost trouWesome feature. The question 
English teachers should be asking is whether administrators, local 
and state board members, and state legislators are interested in the 
comprehensive school reform called for in the competency-based 
education model— or some other model— or whether they are inter- 
ested only in superficial testing programs. School reform costs 
money, especially when it leads to more attention to individual 
students. 

Grade level of testing. For competency testing to be more than 
a procedure for differentiating diplomas at Grade 12, it will have 
to begin at least as early as Grade 9, and probably earlier. Students 
who lack competencies will need time to develop them. Further- 
more, since we know from developmental psychology that students 
can do certain things at age seventeen they cannot do at age ten or 
even at age fourteen, we would anticipate different forms of the 
tests for different age levels. 

Limitations of a competency test. Competency tests can identify 
students who fall short of a certain standard, but they cannot tell 
us what help the student needs. If we are going to insist on certain 
kinds of competency, then we must quickly develop comprehen- 
sive descriptive or diagnostic tests that will tell us precisely what a 
student can do and cannot do. The results of these tests will have 
to identify the kind of instruction a student needs. Competency 
tests categorize students. Diagnostic tests tell us how to help stu- 
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dents. Teachers, administrators, and f hool board members will 
need to be particularly wary of test publishers claiming too much 
for their.competency tests. 

Remedial teaching to insure competence. No one really quarrels 
with the importance of identifying students who have not learned. 
But once we know who they are and have diagnosed their prob- 
lems, we must be prepared to assist them with skillful remedial 
teaching. This approach makes a competence statement or objec- 
tive something the school must do for the' student, not a hurdle 
the student must leap. There is always the danger that competency 
testing will shunt certain numbers of students aside from the regu- 
lar school £ind into intensive remedial instruction, isolating them 
from other students. This already happens in the tracking programs 
in many schools. 

How are helpful £ind egalitarian remedial programs to be fi- 
nanced? How is the relatively stable teacher force to be trained to 
work in them? We need a great deal of research on ren:edial teach- 
ing, in the msyiner of Mina Shaughnessy's Errors and Expectations 
(1977). From the research we have £ind from our experience in the 
classroom, we know that remedial teaching in English requires a 
great deal of small group £ind individual work. We obviously need 
to know much more about tutoring programs (teacher-student, 
peer^ cross-age), about small group processes in the classroom, and 
about self-help instructional prdgrams. 

Expectation level of competency statements. This might have 
been identified as the minimal-maximal issue. It raises a crucial 
question of whether competence statements and testing should be 
limited to basic survival skills, that is, to minimal competencies, or 
whether they should look more broadly at a range of competencies 
traditionally expected as the outcomes of twelve years of school- 
ing. Why not test mathematics rather than arithmetic, why not 
test the full human use of language rather than spelling and edito- 
rial skills? Too low a level of competency statements can easily 
lead to reductionism in testing and curricula. 

One critic of the competency-testing movement (Wise, 1977) has 
pointed out that £in overemphasis on minimal competencies neces- 
sary to function as an ada^t **elevates to prime position the belief 
that the purpose of school is to prepare young people to take their 
place in society. In so doing, it creates an extremely functionist 
view of the relationship between the individual and society and the 
school's role in perpetuating the status quo. It emphasizes minimal 
education outcomes rather than ^equality of educational opportu- 
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nity' .or the 'maximal development of individual potential.' While 
these phrases also have a rhetorical component, they tend to lift 
our aspirations and expectations. . . . Minimal competency testing 
represents a narrowly instrumental view of the purpose of educa- 
tion." Still another critic (Broudy, 1980) has noted, **there has 
been a general agreement in rhetoric and sentiment that the public 
schools, envisioning universal attendance from grades K-12, would 
prepare us all for occupational, civic, and personal adequacy— that 
is, for being good citizens in a democratic, humane, high-achieve- 
ment society. This agreement clearly committed the public schools 
to a curriculum that went well beyond the three R's for all chil- 
dren, especially when compulsory attendance was extended into 
early adolescence." 

A higher level of competency statements, a broader but still 
realistic set of expectations for graduates, seems more in keeping 
with the goals of education in a democracy. All the authors in this 
book recommend such an approach. 

Generic and specific statements of competence. Shall statements 
take the form of what adults need to do or of general skills that 
enable students to cope later with adult tasks? In my view the re- 
active effect on instruction will be quite negative if the adult skill 
or. survival skill approach is used. In these tests students are re- 
quired to show that they can do what adults in our society must 
do— fill out income tax forms or job applications and read instruc- 
tions on paint cans or warnings on medicine labels. How shall we 
teach a student who performs poorly on such a test? The tempta- 
tion seems nearly irresistible to have the student practice the read- 
ing of instructions or the filling in of forms. However, such practice 
prevents the. student from acquiring the basic, underlying skills 
which would permit success with the more complex adult skill. Be- 
sides, what happens to the marginally literate student who has 
been trained to fill in a form a certain way when the form-makers 
change the directions? The IRS regularly changes its forms, as all 
of us adults know to our bafflement and dismay. The general skills 
approach, the one I favor, would lead us to test what is learned in 
school, rather than what is needed on the job. 

Centralization of competency testing. Should a common test be 
^constructed or purchased by a state or school district and then 
mandated for each school? In Oregon there is a general statewide 
statement of expectations for high school graduates, but testing is 
decentralized; school districts devise their own tests of whether 
students have met the statewide expectations. In New York testing 
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is centralized: exams are constructed in Albany and mailed out to 
all school districts, where the tests must be administered on a par- 
ticular day. Is statewide testing required in order to maintain stan- 
dards between school districts? Doesn't centralized testing usually 
mean pencil-and-paper, machine-scorable tests? (It doesn't in New 
York or South Carolina.) On the other hand, do all local school 
districts have the expertise to design valid, comprehensive compe- 
tency-testing programs? For English studies in particular what are 
the implications for local test development of the lack of informa- 
tion about; new developments in the areas of language, rhetoric, 
discourse theory, the reading process, response to literature, and 
valid' and varied testing formats? Can we assume that every teacher 
and administrator working on a competency test kno\ys the basic 
facts about language which John Mellon outlines so comprehen- 
sively in chapter 2? 

* Nearly all English teachers would argue that certain competen- 
cies^even minimal ones— can be assessed only with some kind of 
demonstration or performance, not with a multiple-choice test. 
Tlie administrative ' requirements of centralized testing too often 
preclude real performance tests of the kind, Lee Odell advocates 
for writing in chapter 4. 

Native language competency tests. Should a student arriving 
here at fifteen speaking only Portuguese be expected to pass com- 
petency tests at age seventeen in English? The California State 
Legislature says, **yes." 

' Conclusion 

All of these issues remain central to the competency-testing move- 
ment;. Their resolution in the years ahead will have a dramatic 
impact on language arts and English programs. We need to be par- 
ticularly alert to insure that competency tests, whatever form they 
take, do not trivialize English programs. Most important, we need 
to make every effort to insure that competency tests are valid, 
that they reflect the best current definition of our subject and the 
most imaginative test.formats or procedures we can devise. 

To insure valid tests we are all going to have to be involved in 
the process by which competency tests are legislated, designed, cri- 
' tiqued, and redesigned. Any present legislation can be amended. 
Any current competency test can be revised. 

Since most of the activity is at the state level— in state legisla- 
tures and their committees and in state education departments- 
English language arts teachers will need to be certain that through 
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their state organizations they axe able to influence legislation and 
policy. Every state has an affiliate organization of the National 
Council of Teachers of English already organized for such efforts. 

The chapters that follow provide the information English teach- 
ers need to examine critically the. competency-testing program^ 
already in place in their states or school districts and to influence 
positively the redesign of these programs or the plans for n^ pro- 
grams. Much is at stake for English teachers. Almost certainly the 
definition of English studies in American schools for msiny years 
will be determined by the direction the competency-testing move- 
ment takes. ' ^ 
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Appendix 

Since the beginnings of the teacher accountability movement in thejate 
1960s, the National Council of Teachers of English has sponsored a number 
of responses to the movement, through resolutions at its annual conventions, 
in ' '-Inferences and journals, by activities of its various committees and com- 
missions, and in book-length studies. English teachers interested in a fuller 
context for the issues and concerns explored in the present book will want to 
read these book-length collections of articles: 

Maxwell, John, and Jovatt, Anthony, eds. On Writing Behavioral Objec- 
tives for English. Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 1970. 
Maloney, Henry B., ed. Accountability and the Teaching of English. 

Urbana, 111.: NCTE, 1972. 
Maloney, Henry B., ed. Goal Making for English Teaching. Urbana, 111.: 
NCTE, 1973. 

Purves, Alan C. Common Sense and Testing in English''. Urbana, 111.: . 
NCTE, 1975. 

The two resolutions below were passed at the 1977 annual meeting of 
NCTE in New York City: 

On Legislatively Mandated Competency-Based Testing 

BACKGROUND: Responsible educators recognize the need for standards of 
competence in the language arts at all levels. Unfortunately, much legislatively 
mandated competency-based testing assumes that English language arts com- 
petencies can be defined, agreed upon by all those interested in education, 
and tested. In practice, competency-based testing overlooks alternative ways 
to determine students' growth and achievement. At this time few of the as- 
sumptions underlying competency-based education have been substantiated 
in practice, theory, or research. Be it therefore 
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RESOLVED that^NCTE oppose legislatively mandated competency-based 
testing until such time as it is determined to be socially and educationally 
beneficial; 

RESOLVED that NCTE work with legislators and other policy makers to de- 
termine how language competence can be best assured; 
RESOLVED that appropriate NCTE standing committees and commissions 
examine alternative ways of assuring competence while determining through 
practice, theory, and research if competency-based education is in the best 
interests of all members of the educational community. 

On Excessive Focus on Sub-Skills 

BACKGROUND: The national media have recently reported the promotion 
and retention policies instituted by school systems such as Chicago, Illinois; 
Greenville County, Virginia; and Indian River County, Florida. These policies 
are requiring the teaching and testing of isolated skills in reading and writing 
with little value placed on students' comprehensive ability to read and write. 
The sequencing of skills is either arbitrarily formulated or is dictated by the 
content of specific management systems or standardized achievement tests. 
There is no evidence to support the.assuniption that students who are success- 
ful on the tests of these isolated skills will automatically become competent 
in language use. 

Furthermore, equating these arbitrarily chosen assessment measures with 
the "basics" represents a narrowing of the curriculum and produces classrooms 
in which drill and testing dominate. 

The test scores from this restricted assessment of abilities then become the 
basis for decisions about student promotion. The same test scores are increas- 
ingly being used to measure teacher competence, resulting in decisions to hire 
or fire. Consequently, the same narrow sub-skill focus limits the development 
of language ability in students, controlling the language arts curriculum, dic- 
tating teaching styles, and imposing threats to teacher job security. 

For economically advantaged students, the effect of these s^ill hierarchies 
can be narrowing and dehumanizing. For students whose economic, social, 
and cultural or linguistic backgrounds are divergent, the system imposes arbi- 
trary, often insurmountable barriers to their language development and results 
in reinstituting the segregation of those students. Therefore he it 
RESOLVED that NCTE condemn the transformation of the English Language 
Arts Curriculum from a holistic concern for language development to se- 
quenced but isolated and often unrelated sets of reading and writing skills; 
RESOLVED that NCTE oppose as educationally unsound the use of mandated 
performance assessments as criteria for promotion and/or graduation of stu- 
dents; 

RESOLVED that NCTE oppose the use of narrow assessments of student skill 
as criteria for the hiring and firing of teachefs;"^^ 

RESOLVED that NCTE actively campaign agamst testing practices and pro- 
grams which, masquerading as improved education for all children, actually 
result in the segregation and tracking of students, thus denying them equal 
educational opportunity. 
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Functional literacy, survival skills, the basic?. These are popular 
labels for things American parents want their children to learn, and 
expect OUF schools to teach. Also named as educational goals are 
grade-level reiading ability, correct grammar, mature speaking and 
listenmj^ habits, a good vocabulary, knowledge of standard written 
EngMi, a wide reading background, and the ability to see through 
jargon, propaganda, advertising, and other kinds of language trick- 
ery. Professional educators often list additional objectives, such as 
taste and appreciation in literary art, use of writing fox self expres- 
sion and to create meaning, and an .introcluctory acquaintance 
with the subject matter of literature, rhetoric, grammar, and visual 
studies. Most of .us, whether parents or educators, would agree 
that a student who achieves these goals and objectives has attair^ed 
language competence. 

Presumably, language competence is easily identifiable and readi- 
ly taught Traditionally we have assumed that every young person 
who studies hard and completes high school ought to exhibit at 
least minimally acceptable language competence. Still the fact is, 
many do not— an unfortunate situation all too apparent today. But 
perhaps this commonsense view of language competence is decep- 
tive, even unreal? Do we not err in thinking that development of 
language skills is merely a matter of more drill and pi'actice, more 
memorization, more time spent with the latest reading kit or gram- 
mar workbook? To answer these questions, we first need to know 
what psychologists and linguists have learned about the nature of 
language competence and methods of language teaching. Only 
then will we be prepared to decide what are the, proper policies 
and practices our schools should follow. 

When we think of language competence not in a theoretical way 
but in tne practical terms of school, we generally have one or an- 
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other of three activities in mind-~defining it, testing it, or teaching 
it. Of these, I shall deal most with defining and teaching, least with 
testing. One reason for the scant attention to testing is that a test 
can measure only bits and pieces of anything as complex as lan- 
guage skill, and can never yield more than the diagnosis of any 
learning problem it uncovers. Only teaching can provide a remedy. 
Yet good teaching depends upon our knowledge about the whole' 
of language competence and the skills associated with it— how we 
define them, how they are acquired, and how teachers may nurture 
and maximize their develophient. 

. Very often one finds discussions about language learning con- 
fused from the outset, because many people* do not understand 
that linguists and psychologists use the term language competence 
in a more restricted way than do educators and laypersons. When 
linguists talk about language competence, they carefully point out 
that they arereferring to universal properties of every human mind. 
In the linguist's sense, language competence is independent of 
which particular language a person learns in infancy— English, 
Russian, Chinese, whatever. Partly innate and partly taken from 
the environment in a mysterious process for which scholars lack 
even an agreed-upon name, language competence is acquired during 
the first three or four years of life, and is more or less the same for 
all persons regardless of differences in intelligence, culture, or envi- 
ronment. In short, every child in the world, except those afflicted 
by radical brain damage, already , possesses language competence 
on the first day he or she sets foot in school. 

Obviously, this is not what teachers and parents mean by the 
term. Young children beginning school have thousands and thou- 
sands of words yet to learn, along with the web of conceptual 
knowledge those words include, to say nothing of the myriad skills 
and strategies of mature language use, all of which come into play 
whenever we read, write, speak, listen, or think. The linguist grants 
all this, but insists that vocabulary learning and skills acquisition 
are matters of performance^ a term roughly the opposite of compe- 
tence. 

So the hnguist distinguishes between competence (unconscious, 
naturally developed language knowledge, acquired without varia- 
tion by all children during the preschool years) and performance 
(language skills acquired throughout the school years, variably 
from student to student, according to factors in each student's 
learning environment). But the teacher's natural question is, why 
bother about competence? Shouldn't we limit our concerns exclu- 
sively to performance skills, skills that are teachable? The answer 
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would be yes, were it not that a number of vitally important guide- 
lines for the teaching of performance skills arise from the linguist's 
view of competence, even though competence itself , by our defini- 
tion, is-unteachable. • 

Accordingly, I have divided this chapter into two parts. The first 
illustrates in simple terms the linguist's meaning of competence, 
thereby laying groundwork for a discussion of the guidelines for 
teaching just mentioned. The second part surveys the broad area 
of performance skills, skills which are used in the familiar classroom 
activities of reading,,writing, and talking. It discusses how and even 
whether these skills are directly teachable, and speculates about 
how we should deal with incompetence, that is, cases where stu- 
dents seem deficient in skills leeiming. 

Part One: Language Competence as Defined by Linguists 

To repeat, when linguists use the term language competence, they 
are not referring to observable instances of language use (reading a 
newspaper, writing a letter, chatting with friends), but rather to a 
complex network of unconscious knowledge within our minds, 
knowledge that informs those language uses, that ir.akes them pos- 
sible. But what IS this knowledge? 

Aspects of Language Competence 

Here let me just list the names of five aspects of language compe- 
tence that linguists have identified: 

word-order principles 
semantic relationships 
, sentence-combining transformations 
lexical feature systems 
logical conjunctions 

The next several paragraphs illustrate these five aspects. But the 
illustrations .do not include linguistic formulations, nor am I trying 
to inflict a grammar lesson on anyone. Instead, I simply want to 
show that to know language is to know a great deal more than we 
realize we know. 

Word-order principles. To begin, here are two possible sequences 
of words and word inflections (s, ing): 

1. the bird s are chirp ing 

2. s bird the ing chirp are 
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If we imagine these to represent spoken utterances, we agree at 
once that every English-speaking person above the age of four or 
five will recognize 1 as ah appropriately formed sentence of the 
language, but 2 as strange, an oddity that one would neither say 
nor expect to hear. The reason 2 seems odd is that it violates certain 
principles of word order that£^"e a part of our language competence. 
The word-order principle involved here is that articles and auxilia- 
ries (the,' are) precede rather than follow the nouns and verbs with 
which they occur, while noun and verb inflections (s, ing) follow 
their nouns arid verbs. Obviously we do not have to depend on 
conscious knowledge of nouns, verbs, articles, auxiliaries, and 
inflections, or of the principle of word order just stated. Yet all 
utterances in English conform to these principles. It is as if we had 
these principles, these rules of language, simply programmed into 
our minds. And the fact of the matter is, we do. It is the sum total 
of this program, the whole list of these unconscious word-order 
principles, that the linguist calls language competence. 

Semantic relationships. But language competence refers to more 
than just rules of word order. It also includes knowledge of what 
are called semantic relationships, relationships of meaning. Every 
word in the language, taken by itself; signifies certain things. But 
when we use a word in a sentence, with other words, each word 
enters into certain semantic relationships with the others that 
make the sentence mean more than just the **total" of the signifi- 
cations of its words taken individually. Here are some illustrations: 

3. poisoned Tommy fish got the by 

4. Tommy got poisoned by the fish 

5. the fish got poisoned by Tommy 

We see that 3 contains familiar words but makes no statement. 
This is because it establishes no semantic relationships. On the 
other hand, we do understand 4 as a statement, wherein **fish" is 
the cause of a result, **poisoning," which was done to a victim, 
*Tommy,'.' through the action of some unexpressed agent. In 5, 
also a statement, we -innderstand "Tommy" to be the agent of 
some action which resulted in "poisoning" being done to a victim, 
'*fish." And it is more than just word order that establishes seman- 
tic relationships, since the meaitigs in 4 and 5 can be identically 
expressed by the following statements, where the words "Tdmmy" 
and "fish" are in reverse order relative to their positions in 4 and 5: 

6. the fish poisoned Tommy 

7. Tommy poisoned the fish 
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Nor is the difference merely a matter of grammatical function, as 
subject or object. In 6 "fish" is the cause of the poisoning but not 
the agent--someone (including Tommy himself) had to feed it to 
"Tommy. In 7, however, "Tommy" is the agent of the poisoning 
but not the cause— that had to be a lethal chemical of some sort. 

But enough discussion. The point is that words in even such 
short sentences as these enter into various semantic. relationships 
with one another. Although we seldom learn the formal names for 
these relationships, they nonetheless govern our understanding of 
sentences, and are a fundamental part of everyone's language com- 
petence. We may think we understand sentences without all the 
rigamarole about agents, victims, causes, and so on, but the fact is, 
we do not. It's just that we are nowhere nearly aware of everything 
our minds actually know. 

Sentence-combining transformations, A third aspect of our lan- 
guage competence is knowledge of sentence-combining transfor- 
mations. These are unconscious operations by means of which we 
automatically combine the simplest statements possible in the lan- 
guage, which would sound ridiculous if uttered separately, into the 
compiex but perfectly ordinary-sounding sentences of our agtual 
speech and writing. For example, read this storytime dialogue be- 
tween mother and child: 

Mother: Once there was a gentleman. 

Child: Yes? 

Mother: He was honest. 

Child: What did he do? 

Mother: He took a lady for his second wife. 

Child: 'What about her? 

Mother: She was proud. 

Child: And? 

Mother: She was disagreeable. 
Child: And? 

Mother: She had two daughters. 

Child: What were they like? 

Mother: They were exactly like her. 

Child: I'm confused. Tell me the whole thing again. 

Mother: Once there was an honest gentleman who took for his 

second wife a proud and disagreeable lady who hjjj two 

daughters exactly like herself. 
Child: Oh, I know, that's the beginning of "Cinderella!" 

Examining the last sentence (which does of course happen to be 
the opening sentence of "Cinderella") we see that it consists of the 
seven simple statements of the mother in the dialogue, combined 
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into one sentence, structurally complex althou^'h perfectly normal- 
sounding. Tlu? niejining of this complex sentence exactly equals 
those of the seven simple ones, since it consists of nothing more 
than the seven combined into one. In the combining process the 
simple sentences are changed in form— transformed—in various 
ways, as can be seen. This is why linguists refer to the process as 
transformational sentence combining. 

Sentence combining also comes into play in language compre- 
hension, that is, in listening and reading. Suppose we read this sen-, 
tence in the daily paper: 

The jurors who, were deadlocked for three days in the baby-mur 
der trial of a California doctor say they were torn by doubts over 
the meaning of brain death. 

At some point in the unconscious process of comprehending this 
sentence, we apparently deconstruct it into its basic statements, 
like this: 

the jurors say something 

something deadlocked the jurors for three days 

someone tried a doctor for murder 

the doctor was from California 

someone murdered a baby 

the jurors doubted something 

these doubts tore the jurors 

death means something 

the brain dies 

Thus the same sentence-combining transformations are used in 
understanding the ordinary sentences we encounter in reading and 
listening as are used in putting together the sentences we write and 
speak. 

Lexical feature systems. Another component of our language 
competence, which facilitates our learning of new vocabulary, con- 
sists of systems of what linguists call lexical features. Consider the 
following, where the artificial word **plashion'' stands for a real 
word heard for the first time by the second child: 

If Child One says: Dad got some plashion today. 
Child Two will never say: What's a plashion? 

The reason Child Two will not say **a plashion" is that **some" in 
the first statement identifies the new word **plashion" as non- 
countable and mass. This means that although it may be abstract 
or concrete, it won't pluralize and doesn't occur with **a" or **an." 
It is attributes of meaning such as noncountable and mass that lin- 
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guists call lexical features. In the above example, if **plashion" is 
later referred to as **stuftV' or likened to known words for physical 
substances. Child Two will further identify it as concrete, that is, 
will assign the lexical feature **concrete" to the word. The process 
will continue until Child Two discovers the specific information 
that distinguishes this word from words naming other noncoun table 
mass-concrete substances, and thus completes his or her acquisition 
of the word **plashion." Lexical feature systems, then, are uncon- 
scipus frameworks into which our minds fit newly learned words, 
whether we learn them at age five or seventy-five. 

Logical conjunctions. Yet another component of language com- 
petence is the group of connective words that linguists call logical 
conjunctions. Logical conjunctions establish semantic links be- 
tween entire sentences. They include words like **but," **and," 
**however,*' **if . . . then," **although," and many more. Using them 
correctly requires knowl<3dge of the meaning of the particular con- 
junction and of the logical fit between the sentences it joins. Oddi- 
ties immediately call attention to themselves; for example: 

Sam suggested a picnic, but Sue thought the weather would be 
fine. 

Bill fell in love with Peg even though she was beautiful. 

Assuming these sentences to be intended as written, one cannot be 
sure whetheir the writer does not know the meanings'of **but" and 
**even though," or is confused about ordinary connections between 
picnics and weather, love and beauty, or is suggesting that Sue and 
Bill hold eccentric beliefs on these topics. In any case, although it 
is true that certain logical conjunctions are not learned until the 
late elementary school years, the principle that these conjunctions 
establish semantic linkages between sentences is apart of one a 
language competence from the preschool years. 

In addition to the five just discussed, I could mention still other 
components of everyone's language competence. The list would 
read like a litany of linguistic jargon: the phonetic system and 
supra-segmentals, pronominalizatibn and anaphora, the determiner 
system for identifying noun referents, and the various systems for 
affirming or negating our statements, and signaling their tense, 
mood, aspect, voice, and so on. Fortunately, I need not illustrate 
further. Instead, the important thing to remember is that five year 
olds know the principles of word order; five year olds know the 
semantic relationships, not their names but what they are; five year 
olds have lexical features ready for use in subsequent vocabulary 
learning; five year olds use sentence-combining transformations in 
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their speech^ though not nearly so many, within typical sentences, 
as they will later use as adults; five year olds possess the principle 
of logical conjunction. 

As abstract and technical as it may sound in the linguist's ter- 
minology, language competence is nonetheless possessed by all 
schoolchildren from kindergarten on. They acquire it uniformly, 
in a way that seems independent of their intelligence (IQ), and 
wholly as a result of learning prooossess innately scheduled in 
every child. Moreover, these processes are beyond the reach of 
coaching, force-feeding, intensive corrective feedback, or other 
attemp^tS''at teaching. Only keeping an infant closeted from birth 
and deprived of all human contact could prevent the acquisition of 
language competence. Language competence underlies and makes 
possible all our uses of language. Its intricacies give eloquent testi- 
mony to the m^arvelous creations we humans are* 

Guidelines for Teaching 

To appreciate the implications for teaching that arise from the 
idea of language competence, we must first be certain we under- 
stand that competence is an ability but not a variable skilL Reflect- 
ing for a moment, we realize that to be considered a skill, an ability 
must be acquired to differing levels of proficiency by different 
people. But language competence is not. We might liken it to other 
invariate human abilities, for example, walking upright. Every child 
who is not congenitally crippled learns to walk upright, learns 
without teaching, and learns equally well. It does not occur to us 
to test people, after the age of two or thereabouts, on their ability 
to walk upright. That is, we have no occasion to compare their 
skills in doing so by observing, perhaps, that this person has not 
fallen down all day, whereas that one seems always in a precarious 
state of balance, while another keeps dropping back to all fours 
every few minxites. These differences simply do not exist. Nor do 
they exist in language competence. It is the same for all children, 
and offers the same springboard to school-fostered acquisition of 
performance skills. Now let me give the five guidehnes for teaching 
that I think emerge from the concept of language competence. 

Guideline One: Universal Readiness for Skills Learning 

The first thing to remember about language competence is simply 
that it exists, that all children beginning school possess a sophisti- 
cated linguistic system ready for use in acquiring vocabulary and 
the skills of language- use. To be sure, some skills development 

on 
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h(}f,Mns in Ihv liomis niul may or may not have \won roinforijotl, 
Vocalnilary si/.o, fluency, and nioLivaLion will differ from child Lo 
child. But no longer may we say that certain schoolchildren possess 
lens larifiua^e than others. No primary-^rade child is deficient in 
^'^ammatical structures compared with any other. Thus, the peda- 
gogy appropriate for a// children, not merely the intellectually and 
julturally favored, is a pedagoiiy leading students into increasingly 
."nature uses of the linguistic system they already possess, a peda- 
gogy showing them strategies for using the structures of their un- 
derlying competence in ever more mature patterns and combina- 
tions. Also, of course, it is a pedagogy free to move immediately 
into literacy education— reading and writing. 

In short, teachers should recognize the large difference between 
saying, as we should, that all children possess the basic structures 
of language and need only to be taught how to utilize them in the 
production and, comprehension of adult language, and saying, as 
has too often been said in the past, that some children must be 
formally taught those basic structures before they can **go on" to 
lessons in the use of more mature language. All children are ready 
to **go on" to language use from their first day in school. And the 
same thing applies to older youth right up through grade twelve. It 
is dead wrong, pedagogically, to encourage accomplished students 
to do creative writing, for example, while forcing so-called remedial 
students to toil away at grammar drills. 

Guideline Two: T\\e Variability of Word Learning' 

Second, we must preserve the distinction between language struc- 
tures and words. I have just stressed that ail children possess gram- 
matical„structures and the competence to acquire new vocabulary. 
But whereas all children know some words, the number they may 
know at any age differs widely from child to child. Furthermore, 
young children of every age have many more words to learn during 
their ensuing years in school. Most importantly, then, we must 
never mistakenly assume that the invariateness of language acquisi- 
tion applies to the learning of words. Word learning is a process 
that occurs naturally but can be influenced by conscious effort 
and study. Presumably it is a function of both the number of 
words a child encounters, through talk and reading, and the spon- 
taneity of interest and sharpness of focus with which he or she 
habitually attends to words newly met, and subsequently attempts 
to put them to active use. Presumably, too, word learning may be 
actively fostered. In any case, while it is incorrect to say that some 
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young people at age thirteen or seventeen, for instance, have less 
language competence than others, it is by no means- wrong to ex- 
pect* that some will have learned fewer words than others. In fact, 
it is often said to be more upon the extent of vocabulary develop- 
ment than any other variable factor that the world in general com- 
pares the accomplishments .of young adults finishing school. Thus 
the fostering of word learning is mCst definitely, as good teachers 
have always known, aValid objective of teaching. 

Guideline Three: Dialects Represent Differences; Not Deficiencies ' 

Next it is important to recognize that the ^^nonstandard" dialects 
spoken by most children do not reflect deficiencies in their lan- 
guage competence, but are merely differences from the so-called 
standard. They are^superficial in character wh^n viewed against the 
underlying commonality of structure shared by all speakers of a 
language regardless of their dialects. Slang and actual vocabulary 
items aside, they are of no consequence informationally in the 
communication pi;pcess, except that, as everyone knows, they are 
considered stigmatizing by middle and upper social status persons, 
just as nonprestige dialects always are wherever they have been 
known to exist. 

Despite the reasonableness of the different-nbt-deficient view of 
dialects, the problem of how to treat them in schools remains un- 
solved. Educators have a choice, basically, between trying to change 
value systems and trying to-teaeh second (standard) dialects. We 
know that a small percentage of persons will learn to speak a sec- 
ond dialect with no interference from the first, exactly as a small 
percentage of persons will learn to speak a second language without 
a trace of ** foreign accent" from their first language. But we elsq 
know that mpst persons lack this total bilingual capoHility, with 
second dialects just as with second languages. As to the possibility 
of changing value systems regarding dialect differences, the prob- 
lems are (a) it's never been done in the case of language values; 
(b) it would take generations to achieve, with no relief in the 
meantime to those unjustly stigmatized; and (c) it could probably 
be accomplished only by brainwashing or other totalitarian meth- 
ods. Moreover, no matter which course educators choose, there 
will be damage to the self-concept of-dialect speakers, resulting 
either from the shame and arduousness of having to learn a second 
dialect, or from the discrimination endured while waiting for the 
elite group to grow more enlightened and put away its shibboleths. 
So the niost I can do here is underscore the point that parents and 
teachers m'ust not equate possession of a nonstandard dialect either 
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with language deficiency or with incapacity to acquire the skills oT 
■ language performance. For to do either is the linguistic equivalent 
of racism. 

_^j0tiideline Four: The Naturalness of Skills Learning 

Fourth, as to the skills of l^guage use generally and literacy in 
particular- (the performEince skills which we will shortly discuss in 
detail), we should bear in mind that most learning will proceed 
naturally and covertly in the same spontaneous manner that marked 
the initial acquisition of language competence. Psychologists know 
that the human mind is inherently disposed to extract from any 
piece of language 'it may be dealing with a knowledge of the struc- 
tures, and strategies involved in- that piece of language. It is in this 
way that, three year*olds acquire the grammatical structures of lan- 
guage, and*it is in this way that schoolchildren acquire, for exam- 
ple, most of the organizing strategies of connected discourse long 
before they formally study them. This is why some children learn 
to read without „conscious effort even before starting school. In 
the same way, for every word a schoolchild learns to spell by rote 
or pictorial memorization, he or she learns one hundred through 
the intuition of spelling principles from reading. And in the same 
way, students in high school ultimately come to acquire both the 
vocabulary' and the mental acumen necessffry ta recognize, talk 
about, and deal purposefully with mature language, entirely on 
their own.r Given the naturalness of skills learning, therefore, it 
seems to me that the main responsibilities of teachers, apart* from 
presenting certain kinds of facts and information, are the following: 

to insure^ through positive response and personal affirmation, 
that students' desire and motivation remain high 
to provide students with opportunities to interact with (read, 
write, discuss) increasingly mature and purposefully chosen 
selections of language 

to draw to^students' attention, and to help students discuss, 
particul^ aspects of language selections-^idea patterns, orgarti-^ 
zationahSffategies, trsinsitional words, images, tone, intention, 
and so on * • 

Guideline Five: Grammar Instruction Is Not the Answer 

Finely, I think we must agree that formal instruction in grammar, 
rhetoric, and literary concepts is not appropriate rn the elementary 
and middle grades, at least not in the name of skills teaching. Some' 
grammatical terminology is useful beginning in the junior high 
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grades, if it is taught efficiently and without dominating the cur- 
riculum. But for the most part, the subject matters of grammar or 
linguistics, rhetoric, and literary criticism belong in the top two or 
three secondary grades only, where they can be studied systemati- 
cally and at student option, as most other academic subjects are. 

The main point to remember is that the learning of performance 
skills requires actual language use. Learning grammar also requires 
use of language, but on a+iighly abstract and technical plane. Thus 
it is riot the kind of language use best suited to promoting skill 
development in youngfer children. Mostadults fail to recognize this, 
believing that because grammar and rhetoric pertain to language, 
one hot only can but must app/y grammatical principles consciously 
in. one's use of language, and may do so at any age. In fact, how- 
ever, opportunities for conscious application of grammatical^now- 
ledge are few and far between, and elementary and most middle- 
school children lack the intellectual maturity necessary to do so in 
any case. Forcing them to try. to u^e grammar consciously .only, 
leads to apprehension and over-cautiousness, inhibits natural skill 
development, and occupies time that might otherwise be devoted 
to language practice. 

All in all, these five implications of Isinguage competence, if 
properly understood and pursued, can have a positive impact on 
teaching. But the difficulty lies in understanding. For example, I 
find that many persons today immediately label the suggestion 
that grammar drill may not be the best educational diet for all 
children as **soft on the basics," when in truth, one of the reasons 
elen^aptary and middle-school children of average and lower apti- 
tude don't attain targeted skill leyels as quickly as we wish is that 
they receive too tnuch rather than too little grammar and phonics 
drillwork. It gets in the way of rezd language ^use, real reading and 
writing. Presumably the best way to handle persons who believe 
that **Back to Basics" means an increase in old fashioned drill and 
memorization is to keep rubbing their noses in fact: increased 
phonics drills do not improve reading scores, and increased gram- 
mar drills do not improve writing ability. 

1 art Two: Sevei\^Types of Language Performance Skills 

I 

In the realm of day-to-day schooling, naturally enough, it is not 
competence but the variable skills of language performance that 
occupy our concerns. In turning attention from competence to 
performance, I want to reiterate once more a fact wuich virtually 
all linguists and language acquisition specialists have been stressing 
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for twenty years, but which many parents and teachers still fail to 
grasp: every child free of radical brain damage possesses language 
competence, and to possess language competence is to possess the 
capacity to acquire the skills of language use. Never should we per- 
mit ourselves to say, no matter how often we have used such 
phrases in the past, and no matter how poorly developed particular 
^children's skills may seem, that such children are **language defi- 
cient," or "lack an adequate language base," or **don't have enough 
language." For not only is talk of this sort untrue, it triggers the 
chain reaction of failure— tacit belief by teachers that their teach- 
ing must fail, then acceptance by children that their attempts at 
learning will also fail, and finally an angry recognition by the pub- 
lic at large that the schools have failed. So I repeat, a child who 
possesses language competence possesses th6 capacity to learn the 
skills of language use. 

Skills Learning and Skills Teaching 

Unlike competence, however, the most obvious thing about skills ■ 
development is that it does vary from child to child, both in degree 
of progress and schedule of onset. Moreover, we really don't know 
what skills ;are, what they **look like," as structures within the 
mind. For despite the advances of modem- educational psychology, 
scholars have been unable to formulate theoretical models of the 
..different language skills. This is a fancy way of saying that we 
really can't explain why some children acfquire large active vocabu- 
laries, for example, whereas others in seemingly equivalent learning 
environments do not; why some teenagers consistently write clear 
coherent prose, whereas others' writing seems muddy and frag- 
mented. 

Educators have traditionally, assumed that differences in skills 
development from stydent to student result partly from differences 
in intelligence and learning capacity, partly from differences in the 
quality of 'teaching received, and partly from differences in the de- 
gree of effort and attention with which students apply themselves. 
Commonsensically, this view seems true enough. In almost every 
classroom containing thirty students of any Jige, there will be some 
who master each skill taught in an apparently spontaneous manner. 
For the remainder, various degrees of conscious and sustained ef- 
fort are. required. And strange as it seems, although its jargon' 
attempts to conceal th,e'fact, educational psychology cannot take 
us beyond such unsophisticated notions as those just namedT-dif- 
ferential learning capacity, application, effort, and perseverance. 
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Differences in learning capacity, whether real or illusory, have 
given rise to tfie familiar categories of "special education"— hearing 
impaired, visually impaired, behavior disordered, educable mental- 
ly-handicapped, perceptu$Jly impaired, specific learning disabled, 
severely retarded, and so on. Factors of a different --ort also enter 
the picture, some as inhibitants of learning, sume stimulants. 
Most of these are beyond the teacher's direci control--( oriditions 
in the home, quality of parenting, diet -and rest, freed >m from 
neurosis and anxiety, parental educational levels, values and atti- 
tude "set" towards schooling, peer-group moros, past successes 
and failures in learning, viability of hopes and future aspirations, 
economic stability and mental health of the family unit, and so on. 
In consequence, there are always two or three students in every 
class of thirty-odd who seem unable to master the various perfor- 
mance skills of language and literacy. Nor are psychologists and 
learning theoreticians ever really sure, except in cases of severe 
retardation, whether their failure results mainly from factors at- 
tributable to environment, such as those just mentioned, or wheth- 
er it stems from physiological brain dysfunctions. 

In any case, despite the certainty/of differing environmental 
influences, and the possibility of structural differences in learning 
capacity, we should always act as if performance skills can be ac- 
quired by all students. Anything less becomes a self-fulfilling guar- 
antee of nonacquisition by some. With respect to environment, we 
must steer a cpurse between opposing extremes. On the one hand, 
if we underestimate the influence of social factors and life condi- , 
tions, we risk interpreting failure to learn as a failure solely^of the 
student's will, in which case we may respond counter-productively, 
by threats and exhortations, and the imposition of external pres- 
sures. This is the'error into which some "get tough" advocates 
within the Back to Basics movement have fallen. 

On the other hand, if we over-emphasize the role of environ- 
ment, to. the point where lack of learning and lack of motivation 
are excused ahead of time, particiilarly in the case of disadvantaged 
students whose lot is not of their own making, then we build a box 
for these young people! from which there is no escape. We say to 
them, in effect, becausl^ you are not capable of learning and be- 
cause you are not even capable of trying to learri, at least not very 
hard or for very long, we will dole out promotions and dole' out 
diplomas and keep you forever on the economic dole.. This policy 
may prevent starvation, but it also guarantees that its beneficiaries 
will fail to acquire even the most rudimentary skills, -precisely be- 
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cause they will have been denied the first requisite for all school 
- learning, namely, the belief of another that such learning is pos- 
sible. Lacking the belief of another, persons never acquire the 
sense of dignity and self-worth on which the motivation to learn 
depends. Saying the same thing in different terms, a crucial spiritua/ 
dimension will have been missing. 

Much the same is true in the teaching of children with braiii 
impairments. Practitioners of special education have developed a 
vocabulary of quo«:i-medical terms for naming different ways a 
child's learning capacity may be impaired. But merely to name a 
problem is not to solve it, nor does the special education teacher 
have any **wonder drugs" to administei^only patient one-to-one 
teaching whose method embodies no art or magic unavailable to 
regular classroom teachers. And lurking just beneath the surface in 
every special education class is the spectre of differentness and ab- 
normality. How teachers and students deal with this problem— for 
example, by denial or by admission, and acceptsince— C£in determine 
whether special education does a child more good than harm, or 
vice versa. 

Questions of skills' teaching involve choices between a "get 
tough" or an "automatic promotions" or a "special education" 
approach with all students but most especially with slow learners 
and the economically underprivileged. These are not scientific or 
philosophical questions at all, despite the fact that they are usually 
so considered, but are rather questions of pragmatics— what works?. 
One thing we do know is that all teachers must begin by believing 
their students can attain at least minimal competence in language 
skills. Thfe approaches we know won't succeed are those of teachers 
who start by saying, "These students can't lea/n anything." 

We must also remember that merely to name the various perfor- 
mance skills is not to describe them substantively, certainly not to 
the point where foolpropf teaching approaches routinely follow. 
Educational psychologists do not know how to describe the men- 
tal structures operative in skilled language use, and they do not 
know more about teaching than good teachers do— in fact, they 
know less. Skills teaching remains a matter in which thei craft and 
lore of the best teachers stilKprovide the surest guidelines for prac- 
tice. The specialist's contributions lie mainly in defining the breadth 
and boundaries of skills learning, so that a balance may be kept in 
teaching, and ki explaining how and why the timeserving approach- 
es of bad teachers, silent drill and rote learning, for example, don't 
work very well. 
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Identifying the Language Perfprmance Skills 

Rather unfortunately, lists of language skills are ordinarily confined 
to one or another of the language modalities— reading, writing, lit- 
erature, media,. or oral language. As a result, these lists often con- 
tain a great deal of overlapping content, instances of the same 
thing called by different names. Skills such as understanding in- 
structions and following directions to a place, for example, are fre- 
quently listed under oral language, as if the oral mode required a 
kind of skill different from those brought to bear in reading or 
writing the same material. Similarly, skills lists in media typically 
include the ability to recognize when one is being manipulated by 
television advertisements, as if the interpretive and critical skills 
involved were not exactly the same as one would use in reading 
those advertisements, or even in composing them. When reading 
specialists speak about aesthetic matters such as recognition of 
tone or irony, they overlap literature. When literature teachers 
begin by stressing literal comprehension, they overlap reading. 
The skills of producing and comprehending discourse structures- 
recognizing organizational sequences, main and supporting ideas, 
for instance— belong equally to reading, literature, written compo- 
sition, and oral language. What the reading, teacher views as a 
phonics and decoding matter is a question of spelling and punctu- 
ation to the writing teacher. And on and on. In the following 
discussion, therefore, in order to avoid this overlap problem, and 
to emphasize the commonality of language skills regardless of 
modality, I have organized the skills of language performance into 
the following categories: 

Communicative Skills 

Fluencies— Lexical, Syntactic, Creative 

Discourse Skills 

Appreciational and Critical Skills 
. Orthographic Skills— Reading and Referencing 
Orthographic Skills— Mastery of the Rules of Writing 
Self-Governance Skills 

While the names of these categorries may seem new, their content 
will be understandable to anyone who has thought at all about the 
teaching and learning of language skills. I hope the novelty will 
lead readers to a clearer and fuller view of these skills, since nothing 
less will suffice if we are to arrive at enlightened answers to ques- 
tions about competency. 
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Communicative Skills 

Communicative skills are the object of current study by sociolin- 
guists, researchers who examine language in actual social settings. 
Sociolinguists apply various jargony labels to their particular areas 
of work, such as: speech acts, oracy, regi^sters, elaborated and re- 
stricted codes, language pragmatics, and communicative compe- 
tence. The term communicative competence suggests exactly what 
some sociolinguists contend, that communicative skills are really 
an extension of basic language competence, since they are auto- 
matically and unconsciously learned by children during the school 
years, but without the aid of specific instruction. Other researchers 
point to evidence of variability in the timing and degree of their 
acquisiton, however, and suggest that these skills ought to receive 
attention in the elementary language curriculum. 

Here are some simple examples of skills children must master. 
First is the ability to recognize what linguists call entailments and 
presuppositions. If a person says "Suzy is married," everyone im- 
mediately knows by entailment that Suzy has a husband. If some- 
one says "Turn the light on again," its having been on before is 
presupposed. Somewhat similar are conversational implicatures, 
unstated agreements, so to say, in which speakers are mutually im- 
plicated. For example, because in .Western cultures we consider a 
person's chronological age as a given fact, it violates a conversa- 
tional implicature to ask "Why?" when someone states his or her 
age; Or if one person says "I bet I can beat you arm wrestling" 
and another says "So what?" neither bet nor contest is on. But if 
the answer is "No you can't," the bet is made. 

The functions of language can also be governed by status rela- 
tions. In the mouth of a parent, for example, the question "Whose 
clothes are those all over the floor?" functions as a command to a 
child to pick up its clothes, but the child is not free to use this 
fox-m of command to an adult. Another type of utterance is called 
a performative^ in which speaking the words, constitutes perfor- 
mance of the act, as in warning, promising, dedicating, challenging, 
ordering, marrying, christening, and so on. Certain language func- 
tions are situation specific. In the classroom, for instance, children 
must learn the language of interrupting,, turn-taking, and accepting 
reprimands. Sometimes cultural differences between teacher and 
student lead to the student's use of language formulas that are not 
. expected by the teacher, or vice versa, and trouble can ensue. 

Some sociologists study codes. Codes are unconscious mental 
systems dictating whether our language on a given occasion will be 
careful and elaborated, or restricted and abbreviated, depending 
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•on age differences, occupational roles, social class distinctions, and 
degree of shared background experiences among the speakers in- 
volved at the time. Systems similar to codes, that govern speech 
according to the formality /informality of the given occasion, £ire 
called registers. A single topic may be considered throughout a 
business meeting, for instance, but an individual will use one regis- 
ter in making a formal presentation to the group, anothef register 
in the give and take of the question and discussion, session, and a 
third register in continuing the talk over cocktails and lunch. Simi- 
larly, as many people noted at tHe time, the Nixon White House 
tapes provided dramatic evidence that talk in a code and register 
appropriate to the informal conversation of associates, when tran- 
scribed and printed as public \mting, often seems garbled and in- 
comprehensible. In any case, the learning of 'codes and registers 
involves knowing when to switch from one code or register to 
another, whenever the context and occasion for speaking change, 
as they continually do throughout every day of our lives. 

Communicative skills as a whole represent a large and complex 
topic whose implications for the elementary classroom are just 
beginning to be recognized by educators. As sociolinguists become 
increasingly involved in schools, we may expect the development 
of procedures for evaluating the language of materials written for 
classroom use, for diagnosing and appraising both students' and 
teachers' language, and for teaching about language functions where 
warranted. It is unclear exactly what forms of classroom practice 
may contribute to fuller development of communicative compe- 
tence and a knowledge of language functions, but role playing, 
improvisations, and simulation games are likely, candidates. Thusfar 
no one has suggested that these communicative skills be included 
in minimal competency tests, but research over the next decade 
may very well show that part of what we have until now thought 
of as literacy deficiencies on the part of older youth in fact stem 
from their imperfect knowledge of language functions. 

Dialects, incidentally, do not play a role in communicative skills, 
since each person's dialect is a feature of his or her basic language 
competence. Obviously, except in cases where speakers perceive 
their language to be on trial at a particular. moment, and thus try 
to modify their pronunciation or syntax for the occasion, the 
mono-dialectal person speaks only that one dialect regardless of 
code or register switching, or the requirements of language func- 
tions. Bi-dialectal persons do switch from one dialect to another 
according to the occasion, in much the same semi-conscious way 
that bi-linguals recognize which language to use in a given situation. 
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Unlike code and register switching, however, dialect shifting must 
be overtly' and laboriously learned, and never becomes wholly 
automatic, as every bi-dialectal knows who has experienced emer- 
gence of the native (first-learned) dialect when trying'to use the 
second in moments of anger, frustration, or fear. Jn any case, the 
main point to remembfer is that the dialect a student happens to 
speak in no way indicates Whether he or she has acquired the skills 
of communicative competence^- \ 

Fluencies— Lexical, Syntactic, Creative 

A second category of performance skills grows out of the observa- 
tion that persons differ in the fluency, or facility, of their language 
use. Fluency refers to smoothness, aptness, and spontaneity of 
expression, to the apparent ease and readiness with which the 
words and structures of language come forth. In speech, quickness 
is a- crucial attribute of fluency (response time is always a factor in 
tests of" word fluency), but it is less important in writing. Psycho- 
logists are unable to explain why fluencies should differ from per- 
son to person, but they do agree that their development can be 
enhanced by practice. 

The first kind of fluency is lexical fluency, which pertains to 
words and depends in laj^e measure on vocabulary size, the number 
of words a person knows. Needless to say, the idea of "knowing" a 
' word can be defined in many ways, only one of which is the ability 
to identify its synonym on a multiple-choice vocabulary test. In 
the preschool years the lexical richness of the home language is 
assumed to be the main factor governing "word learning, although- 
televisibn and one's peer group are also sources. Once school- 
children learn to read, teachers observe that some students beconie 
veritable "word sponges" who not only infer meanings easily from 
context, but tend to remember such words once learned. Other 
children seem to lack this tendency, so that by the late elementary 
grades rather wide differences in vocabulary knowledge can be 
noted among children of otherwise equivalent aptitude, who have 
sat side by side jn the same classrooms for a number of years. 

Word-by-word vocabulary study becomes appropriate in the sec- 
ondary grades, though it falls a distant third, behind wide reading 
and study in the content areas, as a source of word learning. De- 
spite the fact that separate vocabulary, study is unpopular with 
many educational theorists, presumably becauseU; seems old fash- 
ioned and mechanical, wei have no experimental'iS^dence, one way 
or the other, as to its effectiveness. Certainly, like anything else, it 
is wrong if practiced to excess or made a drudgery. We do know, 
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from common knowledge, that adults possessing many words— 
whether crossword puzzle buffs, poets, or ordinary people whose 
vocabularies happen to be large--are generally at home with dic- 
tionaries and reference books, whereat their opposite numbers fre- 
quently are not. In any case, in additipn to regular spelling lessons, 
which serve to teach vocabulary every bit as much as spelling, 
teachers in the middle school and secondary grades are well advised 
to teach their students roots, prefixes, etymologies, compounds, 
derivational groupings, new coinages, borrowings from other lan- 
guages, and the like, in a systematic way, and to establish expecta- 
tions for students regarding dictionary use and mastery tests in 
connection with unfamiliar words encountered while reading. 

A second kind of fluency is syntactic fluency ;^yfh\ch is more 
notable in writing than in speech simply becaiuse written sentences 
on average, from the secondary grades ^tFirough adulthood, are 
more elaborated structurally than ar^^^oken ones. Syntactic flu- 
ency pertains to the ease £ind sj<yi^th which one uses sentence- 
combining transformations, either automatically or consciously, to 
include within each full ^>^tence all the ideas one wishes to in- 
clude, cast in forms tjxax are stylistically appropriate and grammat- 
ically correct. Syntadtic fluency in writing depends upon short-term 
memory'and^e willingness to reflect upon and craft one's utter- 
ances. It cpSi be enhanced by specific practice requiring the com- 
bination-^of numbers of short simple sentences into single more 
ela]t)ofated ones. More and more teachers now see the wisdom of 
asking junior and senior high school students to devotefive or ten 
minutes daily to sentence-combining practice in one form or an- 
other to further develop their syntactic fluency. It is likely too 
that syntactic fluency plays a role in reading as well as in v^iting, 
since the sentences of any text must somehow be reconstructed in 
the reader's mind in the act of comprehension, much as they are 
by the writer in the act of composing. 

The third kind of fluency is creative fluency, or more simply, 
creativity. Creative fluency manifests itself in the inventing and 
casting of ideas in ways that match dissimilars, that are novel and 
unexpected, spontaneous and apt, memorable and effective. Meta- 
phor-making and the solving of problems in unusual ways are fur- 
ther indicators of creativity. Most psychologists agree that creativ- 
ity cannot be taught, though it may perhaps be enhanced. Nobody 
quite understands why some minds seem naturally more creative 
than others. Coming to value the novel over the prosaic may stim- 
ulate some persons to "wait longer" in speaking and writing, until 
a truly arresting idea has had time to develop. Other persons may 
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need to bo rewarded for giving voice to their first thoughts, since 
these lire sometimes more creative than ones pondered too long. 
To heighten creative fluency, many elementary teachers have stu- 
, dents, play word association games, write metaphors and similes 
about familiar concepts, invent strange new uses for ordinary ob- 
l^as, and strive to make liizarrc comparisons among dissimilars. 
To date, however, a person's creative fluency has been considered 
sufficiently invtmabie to warrant its exclusion from standardized 
achievement tests, and presMmably it will be omitted from compe- 
tency tests also. 

Discourse Skills 

When we speak or write, we do not ditect individual wci'ds or sen- 
tences to one another, we discourse. A discourse is any piece of 
language, written or spoken, ranging in length from one sentence 
to thousands of sentences, defined by three distinctive attributes: 
a recognizable authorial purpose, a namable subject treated in a 
form that is structurally whole, and an intentional quality identi- 
fying it as meant for a definite audience or recipient. Discourse 
structure has been studied since the time of Aristotle, who termed 
authorial purpose etfios, topical content logos, and audience bias 
pathos. In discoursing, as the process of producing or comprehend- 
ing language has come to he called, persons use not only their basic 
language competence, but also their unconscious knowledge of' 
language patterns larger than the sentence, along with everything 
else they know, or cognize, that is relevant to the occasion. This is 
why some scholars today consider discourse study a part of cogni- 
tive psychology. 

Many schemes exist for classifying types of discourse. One of 
these^ divides discourse into three broad categories by purpose: 
transactional (more familiarly called expository), expressive, and 
literary. Transactional discourses are either informational or cona- 
tive (persuasive or regulatory). Informational discourses aim to 
record, report, characterize, define, analyse, classify, compare, dis- 
tinguish, reason logically to conclusions, explain, exemplify, ana- 
logize, generalize, or theorize. Conative discourses seek to instruct, 
recommend, demand, legislate, regulate, judge, advocate, argue, or 
persuade. Opposite to the transactional are /iYerary discourses, 
whose subject matter is imaginative and fictive, whose mode is 
narrative or dramatic or lyric, and whose aesthetic features may be 
poetic. Literary discourses, as readers of literature know full well, 
often are conative in underlying purpose. Between the transactional 
and the literary are expressive discourses, which tend to be unstable 
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as to purpose and form, unstructured, and to reflect the continu- 
ously variable state of human intention. Much of our daily talk 

, consists of expressive discourses. 

To acquire discourse skills is to acquire the complex mental 
structures enabling us, as speakers and writers, to connect sentences 
into larger linguistic wholes, sometimes loosely called *-*blocs" or 
**chunks." Psycholinguists refer to discourse skills as cognitive 
macro-structures by means of which we relate the teniporal flow 
of sentences into integrated hierarchies of thought. Simply put, 

• what happens with words at the sentence, level also happens with 
sentences at the discourse level: just as the syntactic structures of 
language allow us to understand a sequence of words that mean 
different things if taken separately as one thing when combined in 
a sentence, so do our discourse skills enable us to understand a se- 
quence of sentences that would mean separate things if viewed 
apart from one smother as meaning one thing when connected in a 
single piece of discourse. Discourse skills thus constitute what 
might be termed a **grammar of thought." 

As with communicative competence, the study of discourse 
skills, or discourse processing, is relatively new and quite active. 
Never at a foss for newfangled jargon, psycholinguists have coined 
many names for their various lines of inquiry: cohesion and cohe- 
sive ties, textlinguistics, proposition ansdysis, rheme and them6 
relationships, discourse blocs, story grammars, inference networks, 

, schemata, conceptual dependencies, and so on. .All of these repre- 
sent attempts to describe human understanding in terms of general 
structures of thought. Obviously we cannot examine these different 
approaches here, since they are complicated and comprehensive. 

Throughout the t\yelve years of school and even beyond, young 
people busily but for the most part unknowingly acquire both the 
cognitive **life knowledge" and the mental, logical, and organiza-. 
tional competencies that make discourse skills possible. Without 
these, people would be little more than random sentence genera- 
a tors, utterly unable to produce (speak or write), comprehend (hear 
or read), or even think about connected meaning. While the acqui- 
s<ition of discourse skills is mostly unconscious, the rate and extent 

/of learning can differ 'from student to student at any given time. 

^ Certain classroom actn^ties can-promote the development of dis- 
course skills, activities in which teachers illustrate and analyse the 
structure of written passages, call student^' attention to relevant 
features, precis and paraphrase idea content, provide^ vocabulary 
necessary for talking about discourse structure, and assign exer- 
cises calling for the speaking and writing of discourses of many 
types addressed to many different hypothetical audiiences. 
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When composition teachers display famiHar forms of paragraph 
and essay structure (classification, definition, process, cause and 
effect, and so on), and when they teach transitional words and 
phrases, they are teaching discourse skills. When reading teachers 
illustrate how the meaning of a recurring concept expands as a 
text progresses, or when they chart idea sequences and ask for 
statements of main idea, they are teaching discourse skills. When 
students read or write almost anything at all, or talk and discuss, 
or think in any way, they are exercising and developing their dis- 
course skills. No less stupendous a feat than the preschool acquisi- 
tion of language competence, the development of discourse skills, 
including as it must th.e ongoing acquisition of general knowledge 
and vocabulary, is by far the largest single piece of learning children 
accomplish during theiir school years, bar none. Beyond the ques- 
tions of orthography discussed below, most of the things that 
language achievement tests measure are aspects of discourse skill. 
We may call them tests of reading or writing, but in actuality they 
measure discourse skills. . 

Appreciational and Critical Skills 

Two subgroupings of discourse skills that reading and English 
teachers consider especially important are appreciational skills and 
critical skills. Appreciational skills cover logical inference and the 
ability to grasp anything and everything that the maker of a dis- 
course (a speaker or a writer) does not explicitly state but means 
to convey through tone, mood, irony, wit, innuendo, flattery, sar- 
casm, anger,. gesture, and body language. Of central importance are 
metaphor and other kinds of imagery, whose meanings, as literary 
scholars have pointed out, **fill in the gaps'* between the bounda- 
ries of what it is possible to say in literal language. Appreciational 
skills also include perception of essentially aesthetic (artistic) fea- 
tures of discpurses—rhythms in sound, syntax, and sense that guide 
and enrich understanding, and give pleasure through the sensory 
impressions they create. Turns of phrase, balances, antitheses, em- 
phasis of various sorts, stylistic patternings, particular word choices 
—all these contribute to the appreciation of artistry in verbal dis- 
course, both spoken and written. 

Critical skills, in turn, inform one's judgmental and evaluative 
responses to discourses. A person inay judge many , aspects of a 
particular passage: its logic may be weak or faulty; its claim to fact 
may be untrue; authorities cited may be questionable; it may over- 
generalize in its conclusion or marshall insufficient evidence; it 
may employ persuasive or propagandist devices one finds trans- 
parent; or it may simply collapse under scrutiny. Or, it may hold 
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or advocate points of view repugnant to the respondent, such as 
ideas that violate one's beliefs, ethical standai'ds, or sense of priori- 
ties or value . Or, finally, the aesthetic foaui.res of. the discourse 
may be flawed in numerous ways, so tJiat the intended artistry 
does not work; it may cause us to wince instead of enjoy, or worse 
yet, to die of boredom. On the-other hand, a particular discourse 
may rdveal such fullness of *idea and such pleasing form, such 
strength of argument and flashing insight, that our senses are quick- 
ened and our critical responses steered toward judgments of bril- 
liance, beauty, timelessness, truth. In any case, all tlie judgmental 
and' evaluative responses we give to discourses, both heard and 
read, are'made possible by the application of our critical skills. 

As to matters of testing, it is important to reco^ize that critical 
and appreciational responses to piece . of discourse are themselves 
d/scowrses— passages of language we think'or say or write in re- 
sponse to other passaiges said or written taus. Therefore, the skills 
at work in criticism and appreciation, apart from whatever know- 
ledge we possess about the thing we are critiquing or appreciating, 
are nothing more or less than the discourse skills just discussed. 
When test specialists in re^ftiing and/or literature, as they ordinarily 
do, place critical and/tppreciational skills in a hierarchy superior 
to and apparently different from discourse skills, they obscure this 
fundamental fact.' Much more harmful is to regard appreciational 
skills, as pertaining to "literature" but not to **reading." Despite 
instances of overlap, we know that expository and literary dis- 
courses generally differ from one another in form and subject ' 
matter. Both, however, convey their makers' intentions through 
.devices going beyond literal statement, and both are subject to 
appreciational responses and critical appraisal. 

The upshot of all this is that it is very bad testing (and. teaching) 
practice to speak of reading as if it did not extend to literature, or 
of literature as if it did not include reading. Similarly., R would be 
a great mistake, in any kind of a competency lest, to exclude the 
measurement of critical and appreciational skills,r-ln response to 
discourses that are nonliterary as well as literary, on grounds that 
the.se skills are somehow of less practical value than ai'e the skills 
of so-called "literal comprehension." If anything, the reverse is 
true. In short, when we critique and appreciate any discourse, we 
too are engaging in the act of discoursing, and the skills we \m.ng 
to hear are discourse skills, which desene to be so recognized and 
so .tested. We should remember most especially that one's critical 
and appreciational responses to any piece of di.scourse lead to 
meanings that are at least as important as the meanings one derives 
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from its literal comprehension, find that are therefore a cruci^ 
'^^'part of one's overall interpretation and understanding of the piece. 

Orthographic Skills— Reading and Referencing 

Much of schooling is devoted tb^ teaching children to process lan- 
guage by eye rather thari by ear. From the perspective of the teach- 
ejr of begimiing reading, this is first a matter of establishing certain 
visual orientations: left to right, top to bottom, between-word 
versus between-letter spacings, recognition of the printed £ind cur- 
sive alphabets, capital versus lower-case letters, and punctuation. 
Second, there is the teaching of letter-sound correspondence andf 
word identification. Third and finally is the sometimes brief, some- 
times agonizingly protracted period during which the child is urged, 
coached, and exhorted to leave word identification behind and to 
commence automatic reading, which is the skill of comprehending 
orthographic text in the same natural, easy, £ind effortless manner 
as one comprehends the flow of oral Isinguage, 

With the exception of the referencing skills I shall mention in a 
moment, the three orthographic concerns just-outlined exhaust 
the teaching. of reading perse. Despite this fact, reading specialists 
ordinarily include in their lists of **reading skills" aspects of Jan- 
guage processing that are the same for^speech as for -print— for 
example, syntactic and semantic comprehension, interpretation of 
discmirr.f? structure, and the making of critical » and appreciational 
responses. Psycholinguists offer varying hypotheses as to how lan- 
guage is recognised and processed by the mind, but they agree that 
whatever haiipens **behind the eye and .beyond the ear" is the 
same regardless of whether the physical medium of the received 
language is sound or writing, that is, whether the sending signal is 
acoustic or visual. 

In any case, the real accomplishment in learning to read is the 
quantum leap from word identification to automatic reading. A * 
few precocious children mak^the transition entirely on their own 
prior to schoolings Some do so in a period of weeks in response to 
coaching by teacb ^rs, while others requife two years and sometimes 
monr to from words to reading. Older nonreaders, unless brain 
damaged, are persons who have been unable to niaster this Qrucial 
skill. Absolutely essential though it is, automatic reading is the one 
reading skill that no one knows how to> teachl Beginning readers 
are wholly on their own in figuring out how to stop reading worjjis, 
and to begin comprehending text. Since its beginnings, research on 
methods of teaching reading has shown that no method works for 
all children and every method works for some. The reason for these ' 
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peculiar findings is-that none of tb existing methods comprehends, 
this mysteripus **shift of awareness" from individual words to tex- 
tual meanings, a shift that hallmarks automatic reading. 

For over a century psychologists have been conducting tachisto- 
scopic studies of reading. Although researcher^ do not knuv.- what 
does happen in the, reading process, they have a good i lea (u"what 
does not. Automatic readers' do not **stop" to ideiVtify letters or 
word?> They do not decode print into speech. In a covert process 
\ that cannot be measured by any physical process thusfar devised, 
*. the mind ''^takes" from the optical percept (the image in the.eye) a 
meaning that is **.matched" with internally generated concepts that 
dictate what the^reader recognizes. Moreover, recent studies of mis- 
cues (errors) in profjcient oral reading confirm that reading aloud 
is governed by prior comprehension of sentence meaning rather 
than a word-by-word, Jetter-sound-tt>phpnetics conversion of 
printed text to oral speech. \ . ' ^ 

As p^result,* current psycholinguistic teaching advice runs coun- 
ter to' conventional classroom . practice. Teachers need not, for 
example, invoke phonics rules and require single-word iclentifica- 
tioii wh^n a reader gets "stalled. They need not penalize eye and 
voice regressions.' They need not downgrade guessing or call atten- . 
tion to oral reading mistakes. In general, unless the young reader 
has been conditioned by well-intentioned but wrongly directed 
instruction to concentrate on decoding, whatever he or -she is 
doin^, quite unconsciously of course, represents axi ^ittempt by the 
mind to escape from the level of ^conscious attention to ortho- 
graphy, where comprehension is frustrated, and- to ascend to the 
plateau of automatic reading, where the processing and fullscaJe 
comprehension of text ^occurs as naturally and spontaneously as 
does the comprehension of 'aecoustically tr^insmfitted language— 
vv nether speech, or writing read aloud. - 

In additio^n to reading per se, students must master several kinds 
of referencing skills, activities macje possible by the fact tbat ortho- 
graphic text remains-static before the eye. Whenever persons yead, 
the manner of the^ir reading is governed by their purpose and the 
nature of the text. Thus they may speed up, slow down, reread, 
.-focus attention selectively, or stop to study, ponder, paraphrase, 
or respond to \^at they are reading by reference to what they 
already know and believe about the topic. These referencing be- 
haviors are often .called study skills. Another form of referencing 
involves locational skills, which include knowledge about indexes,*^ 
tables of contents, alphabetical listing,'dictionaries and the many 
- other kinds of reference books, and lilirary organization. > 
> . 
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Still another kind of referencing pertains to knowledge of spe-* 
cialized formats. On one hand there are materials wherein the lan- 
^."guage content may be coded *figurally or numerically rather- than 
' exclusively in linerby-line print. Examples are maps, tables, charts, 
graphs, plans, blueprints, diagrams, exploded drawings, and so 
forth. On the other hsind are passages' of language whose print 
content is arrayed nonlinearly in visually peculiar formats, as in 
information forms of all kinds, person^ ahd business letters,'mail- 
order catalogues, TV guides, recipes, packaging labels, waht ads, 
checkbook ledgers, in^voices, bills find change account'statements, 
grade feport forms from schools, contracts, bank. statements, and 
on and on. - • ' • 

Study and locational skilla have conventionally been taught in 
schools, along with **regular" reading. But specialized formats have 
not, because competent readers have always been able to interpret 
these special formate on their own. Recently, however,* perhaps in 
an' attempt to make their test items m.ore real-worldly in appear-, 
an'ce, and thus to seem of greater practical import&ce,^commercial 
test-makers have included increasing numbers of special-format 
items in\th6ir test batteries. Piredictably, given the added pressures 
imposed by examination conditions, and the nature of,the exam as 
'a simulation not a reality, mimy young people have been unable to 
answer questions based on special-format t^xtSj with the result 
. *thdt teachers are being pressured tq teach these formats in schools. 
- We may hope that teachers will resist these pressures, however, 
since what needs to be 'taught is not formats but fluent reading 
and wider vocabulary. Fluent readers, whose skill enables ^them 
readily to comprehend the' language contained in special-format 
texts, will Almost immediately grasp the plan of the special format. 
Teaching such plans would seem, in most cases, to occupy time 
that might better be used in guided reading practice. This is merely 
an assumption, of course, and should be tested. 

On the whole, despite huge amounts of money spent annually 
on reading instruction, one^ of the most, alarming conditions in 
education today is the number of functional illiterates in our high 
schpols. Apart from -cases of brain damage or dysfunction (dyslex- 
ia), these are students who, after eight years in school, still hayje 
not acquired th« skill of automatic reading. Nearly all these stu- 
(^ents avoid reading whenever possible, associating it with frustra- 
tion,' embarrassment, and increasing irrelevance to their lives. Most 
have never experienced the supreme pleasure of engrossment; of 
entering so completely into the* world of a book, whether fiction, 
biogi-aphy,,. history, or science, that the reality of its language be- 
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comes for a time one*s only reality, and its meaning the sole source 
of one's imaginings, to the exclusion of any awareness whatever of 
the reading act as a conscious mental process,^ 

Reading specialists freely admit our lack of knowledge as to 
'why these 'older youth seem unable to master automatic reading, 
but they are less willing to go the next step and at least consider - 
the possibility that conventional methods of reading instruction 
actually work against such mastery. After all, high school nonread-^ 
ers have spent eight years in the elementary grades performing var- 
ious kinds of drill and study whose net effect has been to persuade 
them that the act of reading consists of the serial identification .of 
words, when in fact it consists of the autoniatic comprehension of 

text. ^ , ^ 

' Analogies are never perfect and this one has been used before, 
but learning to read in many ways resembles learning to ride a - 
bicycle. You cannot fe// someone how to balance a two-wheeler. 
You cannot explain how to keep it upright, or break the process , 
down into steps. Most youngsters learn spontaneously, enough so 
. that those whoMon't— who keep being wheeled around and held 
up. forced to try when they're tired of trying, launched down the 
' sidewalk only to fall of f and bVuise their knees and their dignity in 
front of everyone— soori develop blocks and hangups they remem- ^< 
ber all their lives, and that further frustrate their learning. 

But worst of all. in learning to bike ride, are the training wheels. 
With training wheels, you can't start up right, and you can't lean 
into turns. Even going straight, they tou.ih ground every now and 
then and throw your balance off. You can never forget you're 
using them. A few .youngsters do learn to-ride with th,e training 
wheels still on, batreVferyBody knows they're really riding tricyoles. 
and so do they. And the longer they stay with training wheels, the 
more frightenod they are to try without them, for fear of falling 
and being ridiculed. * 

The ^'training wheels" of reading instruction are the following: 
•phonics drills dnd games, flash cards, texts accompanied by infor-* 
mationally synonymous pictures, the distracting rhymes in so- 
called **linguistic" texts (Dan gave Nan a tan fan), mini-text **rate 
-builders" in reading kits, and all kinds of mechanical devices that 
present the reading act as other than the visual scanning of uninter- 
rupted p^ge-length print. The difference is that training wheels 
never stay on bicycles very long, whereas in reading instruction ' 
they are all that our older nonroaders have ever knowTi, apart from 
guessing at answers to comprehension questions and having regu- 
larly to give oral demonstrations of their semi-literacy. 
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It is fair to say, I think, that most of the functional illiterates in 
our secondary schools do not need competency testing or any 
more tini^ with training wheels, What they do need is an hour or 
more a daV alone with an adult, a skillful tutor who cfin get the 
right reading^material into their hands, deactivate their avoidance 
and defense mechanisms, praise and encourage every positive at- 
temp they make no matter how badly it miscarries, then "walk 
alongside them"\as they read, nudging them away from attacking 
words and towards daring to inhale whole sentences, tolerating 
regressions and pauses signifying silent rereading, knowing when to 
provide a pronunciation or meaning, when to ask for rereading of 
a miscue and (more pf ten) when not to, when to choral read, 
when to have the reader switch from oral to silent or back to oral, 
when to stop and when to start again, always remembering to 
affirm, affirm, affirm. Again, competency testing is unnecessary, 
because teacher^ know whb their nonreaders are. What is needed is 
,an improved; perhaps eyen a radically different, approach. to teach- 
ing. **Quantity practice" by ijtself is certainly not the answer, and 
that is not what I am suggesting, What we do naed is less fussing 
over transitory phonics problems, less Veliance-on commercial gim- 
micks and -devices, and greater emphasis on real books and one-to- 
one student-tutor interaction. Such an approach would be "radical" 
in the true sense, of the term, a sense that would take us back to 
^he root fonn in wh'ich teaching and learning occur. 

Orthographic Skills— Mastery of the Rules of Writing 

On the surface, at least, the first problem a child mus£ deal with in 
learning to write hiii or her langtiage is figuring out how to spell its 
words. A few childiea who take up writing before learning to read 
invent surprisingly regular though wholly unorthodox spelling sys- 
tems on Lheir own. Most students, of coursvi,. first learn to spell as 
a by-product of their initial reading instruction. The same is true 
for punctuation and capitaliza^ on. Much writing thr'^ ughout the 
younger years continues to be plagued by orthographic faults— 
both accidental ^mistakes and regular deviat .ons from convention— 
urttil the end of high school. Formal instruction and drillwork are * 
typically begun in the elementary r;rades and continued ^vhroughout 
the serondary yea^s. Interestingly enough, however, we have no 
evidence *.vhatever that the correctness level of .twelfth graderi?' 
writirig is one bit higher than it would have been had -drillwork 
been deferred until the eleventh grade, then assigned on a prescrip- 
tion basis as needed. In fact, the. latter approach has never been 
tried. 
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A second difficulty in learning to write is purely physical, stem- 
ming from the fact that in composing, one's flow of thought far 
exceeds the speed at which one's hand can inscribe the words on 
paper. The problem is especially acute with younger children 
whoso motor, skills are still developing, and accounts for the fact 
that their oral sentences are longer, on average, than their written 
ones throughout the elementary grades, after which their written 
sentences grow longer. Two important perfornii^nce skills that' 
must be mastered, therefoi-e, are two-channel thinking and dec en- 
tering. In two-channel thinking, a person learns to ins^^ribe what is 
being viritten at the moment while simultaneously storirigin mem- 
ory what has arisen in verbal consciousness but is yet to be written 
down. Some writers develop a variant of this skill, learning tu hold 
their thought in abeyance and control its rate of flow without 
stemming it But nothing is more shattering than to hear in one's 
mind a sudden torrent of wonderful words, only to be paralysed 
by the fear that, they will be forgotten l?efore they can be written,, 
and thus to lose them. The skill of decentering is also vital, in that 
it allows the writer to **stand apart" from whatever has been writ- ' 
ten, whether a sentence or two or a complete discourse, and to 
regard it, objectively as something totally under one's control, an 
artifact to be crafted and shaped to conformity with both the dic- 
tates of the writer's thought and the needs of the reading audience. 
Without the skills of two-cliannel" thinking and decentering,- it is 
doubtful that persons could write at all. 

The third problem presented by writing really has nothing to do 
with orthogxaphy, though it turns on an essential difference be- 
tween the written and 'the spoken language. Speech is naturally 
learned and (most of the time) performed without conscious effort. 
Writing, however, utilizes a soniewhat different and more extensive 
vocabulary, is bereft of intonation and the paralinguistic channels 
afforded language users who are in visual and vocal contact, is gen- 
erally more extended in length, is likely though not necessarily 
more abstract in level of discourse (ex{3osition, focused argumenta- 
tion, and so on), is cluttered with more rhetorical **signposts" and 
devices of transition and cohesion, and consists of deeply Embed- 
ded semantic structures in which relations of parts to wholes must 
be signaled by explicit verbal devices. All of these factors help ex- 
plain why viriting is cognitively more demanding than talkingT*- 
Moreover, despite recent attempts by educators to eliminate the_^ 
need for pretense in sc/.ool writing, it continues to be true that 
successful student writers are those who learn to make their essays 
seem seli-initiated rather than teacher-imposed, and to write them ' 
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as if intended for an unknown public audience when in reality the 
audience is just the classroom teacher; or at best, the teacher and a 
few classmates. 

At this point, lest readers wonder why I am not discussing types 
of writing— for example, expository (transactional), expressive, or 
**creative'* ^fiterary)— or various organizational sequences, para- 
graph structures, and what not, I should reiterate that all of these 
things are functions of the discourse skills already described. Mat- 
ters such as mode of discourse, organization, and relation of con- 
tent and. form are. governed, by one's discourse skills, whether the 
language modality at a particular moment happens to be speech or 
wi-iting. Obviously, the problems in prodwcm^, a discourse, especial-, 
ly in writing, seem cognitively more. difficult than those involved 
in **nierely*' comprehending one that someone else has produced, 
since writers must first discover (invent and/or collect) their ideas, 
theil decide how to order them and cast them into sentences. Para- 
doxically, perhaps, preliminary writing can be-as effective a means 
to this end as is reading or thinking about the topic, or discussing 
it with others. In fact, many writers claim they don't learn what 
they want to write on a given topic until they write about it. In 
any event, the discourse skills discussed earlier in this. chapter are 
brought to bea;- as fully in writjng as in any other mode of language 
use. 

This is not to say there are no special performance skills writers 
must learn. Far from it. The following list summarizes seven genr 
eral skills that beginning writers must master: One, knowing how 
to introduce a topic, hence begin an essay, as if the ideas expressed 
were put forward on the writer's own initiative rather than in re- 
sponse to an externally-imposed topic question. Two, knowing 
how to employ the many transitional/referential devices (also 
called Cohesion ties) required in writing, whose function is to tag 
and render , verbally explicit the ideational structure of any piece 
of extended discourse. Three, knowing how to draw to a close a 
piece of writing by means of the many appropriate strategies the 
written language uses to signal endings and conclusions. Four, 
knowing which words of the spoken language (especially coterie 
slang, conversational and juvenile locutions, and expressive intru- 
sions of other sorts) are barred from the registers of formal writing, 
unless used intentionally for effect. Five, knowing how to achieve 
a particular writing style or styles, largely through tonal concor- 
dances in vocabulary choice, and rjiythmic repetitions of syntactic 
structures and ide.apattems; and knowing when to shift styles. S/x, 
knowing how to recognize and meet the informational needs of a 
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general and undifferentiated reading audience, as distinct from 
those of a known correspondent or one or more auditors present 
in a speech situation. Seven, knowing how to conform to the me- 
chanical ronventions (rules) of standard orthography (spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, syntactic form, manuscript/ form, and 
so forth). ' 

Altogether, it is. clear that the **rUles of writing" are numerous- 
and wide-ranging. But this is no reason to conclude that they need 
necessarily be laborously identified and cataloged, taught individ- 
ually, or drilled singly, anymore than is the case with the gram- 
matical forms of sentences. Nor can writing ability be validly tested 
on a one-skill-at-a-time basis, or by reference to a single sample of 
a writer's work— a matter more fully discussed in the chapter on 
writing later in this book. 

Self-Governance Skills 

Quite obviotfsly, the performance skills of language are not ac- 
quired in a psychological vacuum. Regardless of whether classroom 
activiti s involve formal study (for example, understanding the 
concept of passive voice), conscious analysis (identifying the plot 
line of a short story), or less constrained forms of language use 
(free reading or participation in a small group discussion), they all 
require focused attention, sustained involvment, and an overall 
motivational state in which the student either^positively desires to 
pursue the activity through to completion, or, if not positively 
desirous, is at least willing to do so more or less unstintingly. 

Putting it simply, most learning activities in school requnc^effort 
and staying power. And many of them are work— sometimesexKn- 
arating, sometimes drudgery; sometimes boring, sometimes fun. 
For a variety of reasons, some justified some not, many studmus 
are unwilling, or perhaps unable, to invest themselves in the work 
of learning, or to persevere to any appreciable extent. In writing, 
for example, two of the most important keys to success are, first, 
the willingness to spend sufficient time in the discovery of content 
(called prewriting), and in planning and rough-drafting its compo- 
sition, before producing the final version; and second, the habit 
of rehearsing elements of one's sentences repeatedly in mind 
during and after their inscription, and of stopping frequently to 
reread and contemplate and reformulate what one has written. 
Both of these behaviors require self-control and work. 

Also important in language learning is the vidllingness to accept 
a teacher's criticism and corrective feedback without letting them 
lower one's self concept, generate animosity, or kill motivation— 
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no small feat, as everyone who has spent even one day in school 
well remembers! Similarly, successful learners ai'e persons willing to 
take risks and to try out new modes of expression, to initiate proj- 
ects on their own and tackle seemingly insurmountable tasks, and 
to revise or begin again withodt losing heart when their first efforts 
go astray or fall short of the mark. 

At the beginning of this discussion, I stressed the point that 
educators must always act as if the skills of language performance 
can be acquired by all children, regardless of the many psycho- 
logical and sociological reasons why, in particular cases, such ac- 
quisition may be difficult to bring about. Now I would say the 
same thing about self -governance skills. Classroom teachers may be 
aware of a hundred legitimate reasons why a certain child could be 
excused from the requirements of trying, paying attention, con- 
forming to norms of group behavior, accepting criticism, and so 
on. But to remove these re^quirements, or to fail to leyy them, to 
lower to zero oqe's expectations of the child in the realm of self- 
governance, is to insure that the child will make no attempt what- 
ever to meet them, on occasions either for learning or for test- 
taking. As every teacher knows, the trickiest part of teaching is 
the setting of appropriate expectations for each student being 
taught— learning expectations to be sure, but along with those, 
appropriate expectations of self-governance. Society can and 
must provide, the family c£in and must nurture, the teacher and 
the curriculum can and must motivate, but only the child can de- 
cide to attend, to focus, to try, and to keep on trying. 



Conclusion 

I began this chapter by describing language competence, the basic 
knowledge of linguistic structure that all children acquire en route 
from crib to schoolroom. Language competence is knowledge 
learned through a completely natural process of which no child is 
consciously aware, a process beyond the influence of formal in- 
struction in grammatical principles or special drillwork of any 
kind. Preschool children acquire language because their minds are 
innately structured to do so. All th^t is required is that the infant 
be reared in a human environment whereirt language is spoken. 
This is true for all children. If it were possible to admihister a min- 
imal competence language test to five year olds (which is about 
what language acquisition research boils down to), all children ex- 
cept the grossly brain-damaged would pass with flying colors. 
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Turning from competence to performance, I then delineated 
seven types of performance skills acquired during the school years; 
communicative skills, fluencies, discourse skills, critical and appre- 
ciational skills, orthographic skills utilized in reading and writing, 
and the psychological skills of self-governance necessary to suppui t 
the learning process. Here too, most of the relevant learning pro- 
ceeds in the same natural manner that characterizes i e initial ac- 
quisition of competence. True, vocabulary and conceptual struc- 
tures are learned by reading and other experiences in the different 
fields of knowledge, some vocabulary can be consciously learned 
word by word, certair orthographic skills can be honed through 
drill, features of discourse can be pointed to and labeled, analytic 
tasks can be performed, some rules of writing can be overtly stud- 
ied, and young people can, through self-discipline, increase the 
amount of effort they invest in their studies. But the general rule 
is that performance skills are learned through use of language, not 
as a result of formal instruction, drillwork, or direct conceptual ^ 
teaching. Indeed, theoretical formulations learned in a vacuum, 
whether grammatical, rhetorical, or literary, are as irrelevant to 
skills development as is memorizing the telephone book. 

In short, one cannot tell a child how to shift from word identi- 
fication to rrtil reading. One cannot tell a child how to compose a 
written discourse on a certain topic, since once a pattern or con- 
tent is given, the child is no longer composing but merely grafting 
content onto a set structure or vice versa. One cannot tell a child 
what critical responses to make, or how to appreciate. Young peo- 
ple do not learn automatic reading by applying phonics principles 
faster. Young people do not learn to write cumulative sentences 
by identifying coordinate participles and nominative absolutes. 
They do not learn formal vocabulary registers by memorizing long 
lists of words, and they do not learn to make rational and incisive 
arguments by defining-major and minor premises. Instead, young 
people learn language skills by using language naturally. They learn 
to read by reading, to write by writing, and to argue by arguing. 

Self-selected reading, writing, and discussing represent one kind 
of language use. Other learning activities, such as sentence-combin- 
ing exercises, looking up word meanings, writing essays on assigned 
topics, reading teacher-suggested material the typical child might 
never choose on his or her own, and answering a teacher's instruc- 
tional questions, while ususally not self-sponsored, constitute an- 
other equally natural kind of language use, whose only contrivance 
lies in their having been selected by the teacher on grounds that 
they bring into use the particular forms of language whose process- 
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ing triggers the acquisition and development of specific perfor- 
mance skills. 

Again and again we must stress a central truth: the learning of 
performance skills occurs in an integrated^ wholistic, and largely 
nonconscious way, as a result of the child*s organic predisposition 
towards such learning. Not only is there little point (except as an 
academic exercise) in attempting to draw up an exhaustive and ex- 
plicit list of these performance skills, but to try to teach them 
singly would be to frustrate learning completely. As a matter of 
fact, skills learning would occur to a considerable extent even if 
schools did not exist, so long as children were not entirely cut off 
from language interaction with the adult linguistic cultures towards 
which they are heading. In other words, there is no specific subject 
matter that teaches language skills, there can only be a rich variety 
of occasions for actual language use. 

As already suggested, however, planned curriculum-wide pro- 
grams of in-school language use do serve important functions. One 
is to insure that students experience the right /on/is of language 
use, organized in the right sequences, and followed up by the right 
kinds of purposeful and corrective feedback. Their second func-. 
tion is to introduce as the overt objects of classroom study certain 
bodies of organized knowledge (educators call it "content"), such 
that the purpose of the students' language use, at least in part, will 
seem to be that of transacting with (learning, analyzing, discussing, 
manipulating, applying, and so on) the particular body of know- 
ledge, rather than empty practice on skills. In other words, science, 
mathematics, social studies, literature, and the other content fields 
are important to the language specialist mainly because of the op- 
portunities they present for students to exercise their language 
performance skills without becoming aware that that is what they 
are doing. The first function is important because it guarantees 
that the students' language performance will bring into play var 
ous vocabulary registers, language functions, and types of i- /- 
course, the exercise of the different fluencies, opportunities iv^ 
make critical and appreciational judgments, and regular use of tht 
orthographic modalities (reading and wrriting). the second func- 
tion serves to keep the language use natural; it prevents students 
from, self-consciously focusing upon tlvMr language as language, 
such that their use of it, and therefore their skills development, 
would be inhibited. 

What then of competency testing 'u\ the various language modal- 
ities? Here I think the main question is not whether competency 
tests are good or bad, since on their face they are no different 
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from the familiar achievement tests that most schools administer 
yearly in one form, or another. Nor can wo dispute the claim, at 
least not at the high school level, that real skills deficiencies exist. 
We know full weW that significant numbers of students, having 
been identified as **deficient" or **below grade level" in this or 
that language skill at differing points in-their grade schooling, and 
having been shunted into **remediar' or **speciar' curriculums to 
receive direct **skills" instruction, nevertheless approach twelfth 
grade graduation still remedial, still far below grade level. These are 
the truly **deficient," who are definitely below the level of mini- 
mal competence one might reasonably expect of young people 
who have attended twelve years of school. So the key question 
really is, it seems to me, what's wrong with our minimal compe- 
tency teaching? Why aren't our remedial language skills programs 
working? 

Putting the same thing slightly differently, there is nothing 
wrong with our definitions of language competence and the skills 
of language performance, and nothing (at least I think nothing 
fundamental) wrong with our tests of these skills. But there is 
something terribly^, wrong with our methods of teaching them in 
cases where students have been identified as remedial or deficient. 
Our skiUs-'te^aching works fine with mainstreamers, but once a boy 
or-girl is slated for placement in any of the thousand different 
remedial programs found in our schools today, however euphemis- 
tically it may be named, and whatever its grade level, something 
seems to go v^ong. But what? 

The answer has three parts, any or all of which may apply in the 
case of a particular student. First? as I have already pointed out, 
we prescribe the .wrong kind of pedagogy; almost always'some 
form of ''direct" skills teaching, a frontal assault in which the prin- 
cipal subject matter is the rules and terminology describing the 
skills themselves. Students become more and more isolated from 
one another, working in booths and kits and programmed work- 
books and individualized learning packets. Occasions for real lan- 
guage use diminish. Where they do occur they seem increasingly 
like empty exercises or tests. The result is an increase in self-con- 
sciousness—which in its most profound sense is the deadly enemy 
of every kind of human development— and a decrease in the *^natu- 
ralness" of language use, both of which retard rather than stimu- 
late skills acquisition. In short, we switch from a pedagogy in 
which learning occurs because we permit it to occur, to one in 
which we try to coerce learning, to force it to occur, only to find, 
paradoxically, that we have frustrated it. 

# 
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Second, in switching students from mainstream to remedial 
teaching, we telegraph to these young people the erroneous belief 
that something, is Wrong witi) thorn, or at least wrong with their 
condition. In speaking about these students we begin, to use terrtis 
such as **problem;' **handicap;'**weakness;***deficiency;'^*faikirer 
and that most misleading and pernicious phrase in all of American 
elementary education, **below grade level." Again and again, in the 
case of particular language skills, we vi,ew later-than-average time 
of onset, and slower-than-average rate of development, as quasi- 
medical pathologies needing ^'diagnosis" a,nd some kind of l*cure," 
when in fact they are merely the normal outworkings of develop- 
mental schedules that vary naturally from person to person, in ex- 
actly the same way that things such as onset of puberty, or rate cf 
growth in height, vary widely from one individual to another, 
Being **below grade level" in reading,' for example, merely means 
being below the arithmetic average of one's chronological age- 
mates. Obviously, in any large group, roughly half of all children 
will be below average at any given time, and half above aVerage, 
But unless they are otherwise psychically crippled (in which case 
teaching per se, whether remedial or regular, is no help at^all), all 
are progressing at a pace appropriate to each. To attempt dirpct 
skills teaching to students whose natural learning schedules happen 
to be slower and later than those of the majority of their peers, 
and to label their condition as pathological, however good our in- 
tentions and rational our approach, is in fact to confront these 
children with twin roadblocks to their learning. Thus we see that 
absurdity is not confined to literature and the stage: it is alive and 
well in our remedial language curriculums. 

Third is the situation arising from what we may call **ghetto 
prejudice." Students victimized by ghetto prejudice live not only 
in our inner cities but on Indian reservations and in many remote 
and rural places. They may be black or Hispanic or recent immi- 
grants whose first languge is not English,.jor''they may be none of 
these. But almost certainly they suffej from economic poverty and 
the environmental savaging that, throughout time has been pov- 
erty's bestial handmaid. In schools and classrooms where students 
are poor and ghetto prejudice prevails, there is no mainstream 
teaching. Children are not switched into remedial programs, they 
start out in them. Despite occasional exceptions and well-meant 
protestations to the contrary, teachers look upon ghetto students 
as deficient from the beginning. The ordinary presumption of 
natural skills learning is simply never made. Students in wholesale 
"lots are assumed not only to be late and slow in skills development. 
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but to possess little or no potentiality for such development, to be 
essentially hopeless cases. As a result, direct remedial teaching in 
an atmosphere of futility is the only kind of teaching that occurs. 
The assumed deficits soon become quite real, cumulate from year 
to year, and harden into truth. 

But responsibility for our failure at skills teaching is by no 
means limited to teachers and school personnel alone. For it also 
lies .with the handful of large corporations which, within the past 
ten to fifteen years, have acquired control of the educational pub- 
lishing business as a sales outlet for their technological hardware. 
Their procedure has been to fragment the skills of language into 
smaller and smaller sub-divisions, knowing that each new orgar^ 
zation gives them the, opportunity to market yet rmother **!earri- 
ing system," with its computers, machines, kits, msinuals^ packets, 
drillbooks, diagnostic checklists, and continuous mastery progress 
charts. Systematic approaches like these may be' fine for imparting 
inforn\ation £ind teaching content, but language skills lack an es- 
sential content, do not consist of information, £ind resist piecemeal 
teaching. 

Responsibility also lies with the many college and university 
educationists who have permitted concepts of programmed learn- 
ing, behavioral objectives, and performance criteria— good ideas for 
teaching content— to apply to the organization of remedial language 
skills programs. In so doing, they have given publishers a cloak of 
theoretical respectability with which to conceal the wrongheaded- 
ness of their methodology— its fragmentation, its frontal assault 
character, its failure to provide for natural language use, and its 
Laputan machinery. These educationists should have known better. 
It is high time they repudiated **behavioral objectives" and **sys- 
tems approaches" to the teaching of language skills, as well as the 
mechanical, dehumanized, and counterproductive teaching ap- 
proaches that have come to dominate remedial language skills 
instruction in our schools. 

Curricular fragmentation and direct teaching do not work, sys- 
tems and machines dehumanize and further subvert the learning 
process, **differentness" labeling is self-fulfilling, and ghetto' preju- 
dice devastates a bsolutely. What, then, can we do? I think our so- 
lution begins an i ends with people, our educational system's most 
plentiful resource: people who understand how language skills are 
learned, people who know that late and slow skills development 
requires no **remediation" other than patience and forbearance; 
people who by grace have been freed from bondage to ghetto prej- 
udice; people who view the activity of teaching as a nurturing ser- 
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vice rather than the application of. technique; people missioned to 
work o'ne-on-one with less skilled students; people gifted .to give 
the only things a language skills teacher can . give, kn appropriately 
planned sequence of language actiVities^a clialogical partnership, 
corrective, feedback, help and encouraggment, and constant afffr- 
mation. 

The answer is really so simple. Eleventh- graders who can't write 
well shouldn't be toiling over punctuation and English usage exer- 
cises, or dully poking the keys of a computer terminal, they should 
be writing poenis and essays and stories by the ream, every > day, 
with a comp.etent writer at their elbow, helping, teachjpg, urging,- 
and guiding them. Poor readers in the junior high grades shouldn't 
be practicing word-attack skills or puzzling over cloze passages dis- 
played on video screens, they should be reading real reading- 
books, magazines, the daily papers, or each other's essays and re- 
ports— with a competent reader at their elbow, helping, teaching, 
urging, and guiding them. For with students far behind their age- 
mates in skills development, the learning process has gotten itself 
somehow untracked, frustrated, blocked. Only another human 
being present on the spot can tell what has gope wrong, help the 
student begin to set it right, and bolster motivation. In this regard, 
all the fragmenting apparatus of 'behavioral objectives skills lists 
laid end to end cannot do what one sensitive and knov^'ledgeable 
human being can do. They are, in fact, impediments. 

Nor do we lack models that we might emulate. There are schools ' 
in which ghetto prejudice does not exist, where up to half the stu- 
dents are not labeled "mentally Handicapped," where all students 
learn because they are truly expected to learn, where teaching is 
plain teaching, not "special" or "remedial," where teachers have 
learned that the most* important thing they must do is wait pa- 
tiently while skills- develop naturally, and the second most impor- 
tant is to resist all temptation to stop teaching content in favor of 
attempting to teach skills directly. In my own locality, for in- 
stance, Marva Collins' highly successful Westside Prep, located in a 
Chicago black ghetto, a school for*children age thirteen and young- 
er who have been branded as failures and defectives by the public 
schools, shines as a small but brilliant ^Deacon illuminating these 
simple educational truths. Similarly, the private parochial school 
in my own neighborhooo^unctions with an administrative bureau- 
cracy of one, houses no remedial progr^s but does use senior 
citizens as paraprofessiohal tutors, and graduates literate eighth 
graders free of educational stigmata, whose record of success in 
[be large public high school of my city is excellent There are 
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models of success like these in. nearly every community, though 
their numbers seem small next- to the monolith that is public 
schooling at large. , " 

Ironically, then, it is possible that minimal competency tests 
may yet'perform a valuable function. For if they show that stu- 
(lents who fail such, tests. /ceep on failing them after subsequent 
skill-drill practice, educators and parents may finally see the light, 
and throw out the faqcy machinery, throw out the^one-skill-at-a- 
tim^ remedial programs, the costly isolation-booth kits and labs 
and mechanisms yiat a generation of profit-seeking educational 
technocrats have foisted upon our schools, throw them put in 
favor of an investment in hum'an beings teaching human beings," 
^-whfether peers or adults, professionals or lay persons, by ernes and 
twos and^^threes, in a fellowshyi of service that lifts the spirit and 
uniquely unlocks and draws forth and brings to full flowering the 
niyriad skills of language. 

iSuggested Readings 

Human language ^^nxl Its uses, along with language learning and lan- 
guage teaching, offer bcSundless opportunities for scholarly' study 
anti speculation, from^the structural and theoretical to the every- 
*day practical, by specialists working in any number of fields and 
.areas. The following brief list of readings, while in scope as broad 
as the foregoing chapter, is obviousl^^ not e^xhaustive, nor is it in- , 
tended for the speciaiist' or scholar. Rath^^r, it aims to provide a 
modest handful of starting points for the nonspecialist general 
reader wishing to examine more closely,, or pursue. a bit further, 
the general observations on language competence, and the learning 
and teaching of language skilk, that comprise this chapter. For 
those able to sample only one work on each topic, an asterisk (*) 
denotes the recommended volume. 

Language Competence 

In. the twentieth century to date, the single most significant "con- 
tribution to a scientific understanding of the human language fac-. 
ulty is the work of Nocim Chomsky, a scholar properly identified 
as linguist, psychologist, and philo.sopher. Chomsky's theorizing 
on the generative-transformational structure of language, proper- 
ties of universal grammar, and the organic innateness of linguistic 
structures has been progressing for over twenty years and, one 
trusts, is fai' from completed. But as many have learned to their 
consternation, who have tried to read Chomsky unaided, he does 
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not, naturally enough, write for the genial reader. Yet with 
Chomsky as with other first rank scholars, there is no substitute 
for meeting a great mind in its own terms and on its own ground. 
The Lyons booklet, intended for a mass audience, provides a con- 
venient roadmap of that ground, and should be read first. The 
Allen ahd van Buren volume arranges and introduces Chomsky's 
earlier writings for maximum comprehension. Searle's article ap- 
praises Chomsky's work from an. opposing perspective, that of 
sp3eech-act theory, arguing that Chomsky's inattention to perfor- 
mance, that is, to principles governing actual -^communication, 
reduces the significance of his findings. Chomsky's Reflections, a 
recent and mostly nontechnical volume, addresses the counter- 
Chomsky issues raised by Searfe and others, and contains a great 
many remarks about language le^ing and language teaching. 

Allen; J. P. B., and van Buren, P., eds. Chomsky: Selected Readings. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1971. 
' Chomsky, N. Reflections on Language, New York: Pantheon, 1975. 
*Lyons, J. Noam Chomsky. New York: Viking, 1970. 
Searle," J. Chomsky's Revolution in Linguistics. New York Review of 
Books Special Supplement, 1972. 

Language Acquisition and Development 

Chomsky's theoretical insights almost immediately reorganized 
psychologists' approaches to the study of language development. 
The following books, like several others that might just as well be 
listed here, are intended as texts for introductory collegiate study. 
Both describe current research methodologies and provide compre- ; 
hensive bibliographies, and both conclude with material dealing 
specifically with teaching. 

*Cazden, C. 3. Child Language and Education. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1972. 
Dale, P. S. Language Development. 2nd ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winstop, 1976. 

Psycholinguistics 

Typical of many introductory works on the psychology of language 
written largely in light of Chomsky's work, the following volume 
presents contemi)orary views of how the mind processes language, 
and of the relation of language to memory, cognition, learning, 
and meaning. 

Brown, R. Psycholinguistics. New York: The Free Press, 1970. 
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u Sociolinguistics and Communicative Competence 

As implied in the foregoing chapter, a single comprehensive book 
on this topic remains to be written— indeed, could not have been 
written as yet, so complex and rapid-growing is the field. The 
Wolfram and Fasold volume is intended as an inti'oductory text- 
book on sociolinguistics, and concludes with a chapter on educa- 
tion. While some of the articles in the Cazden-John-Hymes volume 
are specific in their cultural application, Dell Hymes's **Introduc- 
tion" will be of importance tp all readers. Among the many excel- 
lent articles in the Williams volume, William Labov's ''The Logic of 
Non-Standard English" stands out. The Halliday volume describes 
language development from a perspective different from, but com; 
plimentary to, a Chomskyan approach. Halliday calls it a func- 
tional, or sociolinguistic, perspective. He describes language devel- 
opment as the learning of the functions language serves, or learning 
how language means. 

*Cazden, C. B.; John, V. P.; and Hymes, D,, eds. The Functions of Lan- 
guage in pie'Classroom, New York: Teachers College Press, 1972. 

Halliday, M. A. K. Learning How To Mean, London: Edward Arnold, 
1975. " , • 

Williams, F., ed. Language and Poverty. Chicago: Markham, 1970. 

Wolfram, W., and Fasold, R. W. The Study of Social Dialects in Amer- 
ican English. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. 

Reading and Literature ^ 

Qf all: the performance skills of language, hone has been longor or 
more widely studied than reading. Even so, Chomskyan psycho- 
linguistics dramatically altered our conception of the reading pro- 
cess, and rendered obsolete much earlier work. The volumes by 
Frank Smith provide the most comprehensive introduction avail- 
able to contemporary thinking and research on reading. As to the 
appreciation and teaching of literature (poetry, drama, fiction, and 
other modes of belletristic prose), readers are directed to the Purves- 
Beach volume, which serves, in effect, as an extended annotated 
bibliography on this tremendously broad topic. 

Purves, A. C, and Beach, R. Literature and the Reader. Urbana, 111 • 
NCTE, 1972. 

. SiTiith, F. Understanding Reading. 2nd ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1978. ' 

*Smith, F. Psycholinguistics and Reading. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1973. 
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Discourse Structure 

Also in keeping with today's ps^ychoHn^istics, the thrust in rheto- 
rical, stylistic, and mode-of-discourse studies is towards greater 
theoretical precision in defining modes and their organizing struc-"* 
turet,,. as well a:^ fuller empirical ccnfimiation of each mode and 
substructure identified. Kinneavy's work exemplifies a contempo- 
rar^' taxonomy of wnoie discourses. Winterowd's volume presents 
a representative .ample of modern rhetorical studies. The work of 
Britton and his associates repcrt*^ long- term project adducing 
empirical support for their original, -nulti'dim^^nsioned, and highly 
illuminating taxonomy of writing modes. Tate's book is pf rhaps 
the most e:xhaust:ve single-volume bibiliographica) survey current- 
ly available. De Beaugrsinde's volume represents the new areas of 
textlinguistics and network grammars, and draws upon the 
approach of computer-oriented artificial intelligence study. 

♦Britton, J.,etal.The Developmentof Writing Abilities (11-18). London: 
Macmillan Education, 1975. ^ > ^ 

De Beaugrande, R. Text, Discourse, and Process: Toward a Multi-Disci- 
plinary Science of Texts. Norwood, N. J.: Ablex, 1980. 

Kinneavy, J. L. A Theory of Discourse, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
'tice-Hall, 1971. , 

Tate, G., ed. Teaching Composition: 10 Bibliographical Essays. Fort 
Worth, Tex.: Texas Christian University-Press, 1976. 

Winterowd, W.R., ed. Contemporary Rhetoric: A 'Concepiual Back- 
ground with Readings. New York: Harcouirt Brace Jovanovich, 1975. 

Literacy Teaching 

A" longstanding though until recently minor theme in twentieth 
century native-language teaching, "in both England and the' United 
. States, is that' the basic skills of language are best learned, by stu- 
dents of all ages, through practice in the actual use of language, 
rather than through study and memorization of principles that 
merely describe such use. Obviously, this is the view presented in 
the preceding chapter. Until the appearance of Chomsky's theory 
of language competence, however, teachers^ were forced to justify 
such an approach solely on grounds of intuition and personal ex- 
perience, often laying themselves open to charges ot permissiveness 
and impractical romanticism, which they seldom satisfactorily 
answered Since Chomsky, this approach can be justified in terms 
of systematic linguistic knowledge. Curiously, though, the three 
volumes listed below pay scant attention to Chomsky's work. 
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Britton's thinking, for example, is influenced most heavily by the 
psychologist George Kelly and the literary critic D. W. Harding, 
while Moffett relies most upon Piaget, George Herbert Mead, and 
the general semanticists Alfred Korzybski and S. I. Hayakawa. Yet 
one of -l^he reasons, perhaps now the primary reason, these three 
remain, after almost ten years, not only credible but the premier 
one-volume treatments of native English language instruction, is 
the inference-based but wholly scientific corroboration they have 
received from Chomsky's theory of language competence. 

Britton, J. Language and Learning. Penguin, 1970. 

Dixon, J. Growth Through English. 3rd ed. Reading, England: Natipnal 
Association for the Teaching of English, 1975. (First published in 
1967. Available in the United^States from the National Council of 
Teachers of English.) 
=^Moffett, J. Teaching the Universe of Discourse. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin, 1968. ' ^ 

Other Readings • 

Persons wishing to inquire in greater depth into research on the 
learning and teaching of language skills are directed to current 
journals of professional organizations such as the National Council 
of Teachers of English and the International Reading Association, 
and of discipline-based organizatons of linguists and psychologists, 
as well as to the Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, and to the Research Report series of NCTE. These 
materials are available in any academic library and contain })oth 
state-of-the-art information and particular research studies on 
every aspect of language competence. 

Readers with some baclcground in language studies, broadly 
conceived, may wonder at the absence here of references to schol- 
ars and thinkers such as Otto Jespersen and Leonard Bloomfield, 
Edward Sapir and Ferdinand De Saussure, 1. A. Richards and 
Susanne Langer, Jean Piaget and L. S. Vygotsky, Kenneth Burke 
and W^yne Booth, Benjamin Lee Whorf, Ludwig. Wittgenstein, 
Jerome Bruner, Rudolf Arnheim, and many others one might men- 
tion. The work of these well-known figures has been omitted from 
this brief list simply because it stands at one remove from the im- 
mediate cc 'icerns of the present chapter. Clearly, however, it 
merits the ultimatr^ attention of all people, whether specialists-in- 
training or interested laypersons, who wish to know, in its variega- 
tion and many textures, what modem thinkers m-ake of l£inguage— 
that most marvelous of human organs, the verbally structured, 
symbolic, abstractive, yet biologically-based system by means -of 
which we cognize, express, communicate, reflect, and dream. 
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Reading is a complex mental act in which a person matches what 
is in his or her head with what he or she perceives on the page in 
order to get meaning. People's reading of a text is influenced by 
what they know about the matter in the text, by how they feel 
about the mattfer and about the situation in which they are reading 
(whether they have to take a test on it or remember it for some 
other purpose). Their reading of a text is also influenced by their 
level of language skill. Reading skill, therefore, varies from individ- 
ual to individual and within an individual from situation to situa- 
tion. One person may be able to get meaning from a physics text 
but not a poem, another from a novel but not an article about psy- 
chology. 

How then does one determine the competence of a reader or a 
group of readers? The criteria of literacy contain so many variables , 
that it is difficult to get reliable estimates of the number of illiter- 
ates in this country. If one goes by the written examination for 
the driver's license; there are few illiterates; if one goes by certain 
standardized tests, the 'number increases tenfold or more. Given 
the graduation requirements of many high schools, one might infer 
that a competent reader can get meaning from texts of .a certain 
complexity in literature, grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, \the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, and such other areas as home 
economics, agriculture, and technology. Such a definition begs 
both the question of "a certain complexity'' and the question of 
subareas within each of the broader subject-areas. 

Recently , '^states and niunicipalities that have mandated tests of 
minimal compet<^nce have referred to something called "functional 
literacy" and have defined it in terms of "real-life" texts: direc-\ 
tions, contracts, want-ads, and the like. Such a definition adds to 
the burden of the teacher without diminishing the obligation to 
help students read the other kinds of texts we have listed. The 
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definition has also served to demean the function of the schools 
by defining ^Afunctional" in such a way as to imply that schools 
have little, if anything, to do with educating people^to take an 
active role in a complex technological society. 

Neither the critics nor the supporters of the schools have a satis- 
factory answer to two very practical questions: 1) What kinds of 
texts dealing with what sorts of topics can a **competent" reader 
read with understanding? 2) What is the best means of assessing a 
student's competence in reading? The first question clearly relates 
to the curriculum; the second question relates to testing and test 
construction but also to the definition of reading skill developed 
in chapter 2. 



What Can a Competent Reader Read? 

This question can be broken down into a number of subqiiestions. 
What words should a competent reader know? A basic list of 
5,000? 10,000? What contexts and what kinds of sentence struc- 
tures should a reader be able to read? Simple sentences on direc- 
tions or complex sentences oh legal contracts? Logical, narrative, 
or other contexts? What kinds of topics should a reader be able to 
read about? Just everyday affairs or all the topics in t^e New York 
Times? What kinds of intentions should a reader be able to infer? 
What a writer wants th4 reader to think, to feel, to do? The ques- 
tions immediately complicate the seemingly simple problem of 
measuring competence in reading. To come up with answers to 
these questions one may Either await the results of a vast program 
of research that may never be completed or cut through the 
Gordian knot and arbitrarily make decisions. Obviously, the second 
choice appeals to those who recognize the need for action—after 
all, this is what teachers and administrators have done for centuries. 

Nevertheless, some of the fruits of research are useful. There are 
counts of frequently used words, counts of typical sentence pat- 
terns, and determinations of the major types of viriting.' There 
aife also studies of what people do when they read.^ All of these 
may help those who must cut the Gordian knot. 

(To take the matter of words, first, those .who have established 
word counts and studied language have identified a number of 
words as essential to communication, words like //, not, on, under, 
before, after. 'These words signal fundamental relationships in time, 
space, and li-en there are the commonly used words of 

everyday hie—o.Ki Ji, }>it, table, chair, sheet, toaster, exit, smoking. 
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loitering, paper. Where life is more complex so must be the lan- 
guage that reflects it. Thus, what was once technical vocabulary 
tnay become common as, for example, . have L.E.D., four-function, 
microLuuue. One has to determine which of these more technical 
words is important to the functioning life of our citizens; at this 
point one must bt.vome arbitrary and select, say, the words of fi- 
nance, of automobiles, of home appliances, of law, medicine, and 
political science. To create a vocabulary test without some sort of 
context runs the risk of being out of date as well as the risk of 
measuring only a minor aspect of reading. Virtually always we 
don^t read words but words in sentences, paragraphs, contexts; a 
vocabulary test is not a test of reading, although it is a test of 
knowledge. 

The discussion of words leads inevitably to a discussion of topics. 
What kinds of things should an educated citizen be able to read 
about? Certainly those matters which directly relate'^to survival— 
but whatare those matters? The threats to survival vary immensely. 
There are varieties of physical danger, of economic danger, of psy- 
chological danger. It would seem important, therefore, for a com- 
petent reader to be able to read about a great variety of topics. 
How can reasonable limits be placed on the variety of topics? Cer- 
tain ways of setting those limits exist: The topic might be a spe- 
cialized one, such as meteorology-an important topic for citizens 
associated with the food industry, and who is not?— but one might 
limit the topic to what is important for the lay reader. Such a limit, 
might exclude writing on the physics of weather, and at the same 
time might exclude certain technical terms like troposphere. An- 
other way of setting those limits is by assuming that certain topics • 
affect only specialized groups; in medicine, heart disease and can- 
cer affect large segments of the population, but Tay-Sachs disease 
affects only a minor segment. Thus, a pamphlet on hypertension 
ought to be comprehensible to competent readers while a pamphlet 
on Tay-Sachs may not be. " 

Such rules of limits are, of course, subject to complications, but 
certainly their use may help to exclude esoteric topics from read- 
ing tests. In traditional tests, passages on such topics serve to set 
an upper limit that distinguishes the very bast kind of reader, one 
who can read almost any journal or encyclopedia article. Tests of 
minimal competence do not need to serve this function; they seek 
to establish what everyone can do, not to distinguish varying levels 
of competence. These tests are not designed to spread students 
over a normal curve, but to create a cut-off point below which fall 
students who need additional help. 
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The very mention of vocabulary and topics in reading tests raises 
the issue of the whole relationship of reading and general know- 
ledge. One can well argue that in order to comprehend a passage- 
not simply to pronounce the words— a person must already know 
something about the topic. I can **read'; a textbook, in Boolean 
algebra in the same way that I can **read" a text in Greek: I can 
sound out the words. But I cannot read either text in the sense of 
understanding what they are about. 

We do not enter the reading act totally ignorant. To take an 
example from one of the recent competence tests: 

Read this statement: 

Women should have the right to be educated to their full po- 
tential along with men. 

If a person expressed this view, which ideas below would he or 
she most likely believe? 

1. A woman's place is in the home. 

2. Women should refuse to do any homework. 

3. If women do the same work as men, they should receive equal 

pay. 

4. Women should make all of the important world decisions. 

5. Women and men should share household tasks. 

6. It was a mistake to give women the right to vote. 

(A) numbers 1 and 6 

(B) numbers 2 and 4 

(C) numbers 3 and 5 

(D) numbers 4 and 5 

C'High School Reading Proficiency Examination," 1974, in N ASSR 
1976) 

To answer this relatively-simple question, a student needs to know 
• some of the premises of women's rights, as well as the extreme 
feminist and anti-feminist positions. Such knowledge is indepen- 
dent of any vocabulary or reasoning prowess, though both are im- 
portant for getting the right answer 

A test of reading comprehension is perforce a test of general 
knowledge. Testmakers must determine what kinds of general 
knowledge will insure passing the test. Given the world of mass 
media and vast television watching, children's general knowledge 
may be broader now than at any other time in society's history. 
Even a passage like the one on women's rights'may be within the 
children's ken. Since no formulas for determining the breadth of 
general krlowledge exist, the common sense of both the testmaker 
and the group legislating a competency test must^set the limits for 
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the test. Too narrow a band of vocabulary and topics is as great a 
disservice to schools and students as would be too broad a band; 
the former trivializes human knowledge, the latter asks the impos- 
sible of the general citizen. 

Contexts and Structures in Reading Tests 

Words are not used in isolation but in relation to each other. When 
people read, they tend not to read words but larger units of mean- 
ing. These units are organized by syntax as well as by a variety, of 
other devices (paragraph relationships, logical relationships, meta- 
phoric relationships, and other relationships which allow words 
and ideas to be juxtaposed to one another and to be repeated). At 
times these relationships are signaled in the language; at times we 
have to infer them. 

A writer may put down: 

We ate lunch and then went to the park. John .stopped to talk to 
us. 

In the first sentence the and signals the relationship between two 
events; the to signals the relationship between an action and a loca- 
tion. There is no such signal between the two sentences. We infer 
that John talked to us in the park. That kind of inference is fairly 
easy, as is the inference that enables us to connect two frames in a 
comic strip. 

Many more difficult inferences are called for in the following 
passage from the Sunday supplement. Family Weekly, 1977: 

Just after djawn in Taos, N. M., a virgin snowfall is tested by a 
lone skier. He zl^Talong the natural slopes engraving the Sangre 
de Cri.sto ranges, slowing now and then to savor the crispness and 
silence of the forest. Later that morning, he joins other skiers at 
the lodge, sipping steaming hot chocolate and planning the day'.s 
instruction logs. After lunch, Tony Rousselot is back on the slopes, 
a fulfilled and happy man in love with hi.s work and his environ- 
ment. 

Only six years ago, Rousselot was a New York stockbroker, 
keeping pace with the dynamics of urban life. He had success but 
had to pay a price— tension, high prices, high taxes, a hectic life- 
style for himself and his family. He was beginning to wonder 
whether it was all worth it. With some savings, courage, family 
support and a love of skiing as his backup, Rousselot moved west 
to Taos and began a new career as a ski instructor, sidelining in 
horticulture in the off-season. 

A FAIRY TALE? NOT QUITE. Rousselot is just another ex- 
ample from the swelling ranks of middle-aged men who are suc- 
cessfully changing their careers in "midstream.'* 
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The events in the first paragraph are connected by words of time; 
the events in the second paragraph are connected to the first by 
'*six years ago." But the second paragraph does not indicate how 
Rousselot decided to change his life totally. We are told he won- 
ders; then we are told he moved. We infer that a great deal hap- 
pened between these two sentences. We also have to infer in the 
next paragraph that the change is a valued change, one everybody 
would like— or that a lot of people would like. There are some cues 
—fairy tale, successfully—but they, themselves, need a lot of expla- 
nation that the writer does not give. To say this is not to blame 
the writer for writing badly; the passage is quite clearly and inter- 
estly written. But the reader has to do some work. 

So does the reader of these directions. on a box of chocolate 
pudding: 

Empty contents into saucepan. Add 3 cups milk gradually, stir- 
ing until smooth. Stir over medium heat until mixture comes to a 
full boil. Pour into serving dishes. Chill. 

In this example, the reader has to supply those words I. x indicate 
sequence—and, then, next, .second— as well as the ideas that the 
milk goes into the saucepan and that the serving dishes are to be 
chilled, not the saucepan. It helps if the reader knows something 
about cooking. When one tests reading comprehension, then, one 
tests the inference-making power, the power, to connect words, 
phrases, clauses, sentences, paragraphs and the reader's previous 
knowledge in order to make meaning. 

Another kind of inference a reader makes is almost a precondi- 
tion of reading. In most situations, as we said at the beginning of 
this chapter, the reader approaches a text with some idea of what 
it is— whether it is a story or a recipe, for example. We expect a 
story to have characters, a plot, and a setting; a recipe to list ingre- 
dients; a commercial to praise the product. Few who pick up this 
book do so with the expectation that they are going to be reading 
about mathematics or ancient history or that they are going to 
read a poem. With a general idea in mind, readers also have expec- 
tations about the structure and content of the text, which the text 
either satisfies or denies. 

But can one list all of the kinds of structures that a competent 
reader can read? Is there any way of classifying them in order even 
to begin to think about a test or a curriculum? One can establish a 
set of categories of relationships between ideas-~-and therefore be- 
tween words— that might serve as a rough guide: 
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Relationships in time 
Relationships in space 
Lugical relationships 

additive (and) 

negative (but, or) 

conditional (if-then) 

, comparative 

contrastive 
AssocJational relationships 

Whether such relationships are explicit or implicit might form the 
basis for deterniining the difficulty of a passage. But such a mea- 
sure is crude at best because relationships C£in change within even 
so "simple" a piece of writing as a recipe, which may seem to fol- 
low a temporsd order but have a var^ty of logical relationships— 
and, but, if-then— embedded in it. Common sense and careful scru- 
tiny of the written text are usually adequate for identifying what 
relationships are stated and what implied. Certainly it is sensible to 
exclude from tests passages with those relationships that research 
indicates are most difficult: complex shifts in time, conditionals, 
and highly allusive associations like those found in some modem 
fiction. 

A particular form of context, implicit in the foregoing examples 
of inference-making, is syntax. Some writing is made up of relative- 
ly simple syntactic constructions (for example, the pudding recipe 
where, even though the sentences have no subjects, they contain a 
few phrases or subordinate clauses). Most writing is more complex 
than that, as the example from Family Weekly illustrates. A sen- 
tence like 

He zips along the natural slopes engraving the Sangre de Cristo 
ranges, slowing now and then to savor the crispness and silence of 
the forest. 

is made up of a number of constituent "sentences" combined into 
a single complicated sentence. This process of combiningjs natural 
in speech as linguists have shovm (Chomsky, 1969;'L65an, 1976; 
Strickland, 1962); uncombining them or at least understandirxg 
them is a natural aspect of listening. Reading them also seems a 
natural process easily acquired in the process of learning to read, 
but there can be problems (Stotsky, 1975). Sonje sentences can be 
extremely complex and even a mature reader will have problems 
unraveling them. Whether these sentences should be included in a 
competence test is dubious, although the following sentence from 
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a Master Charge statement represents what any credit buyer should 
have to read, and understand. 

The balance on which the FINANCE CHARGE (if any) is com- 
puted is the Average Daily Balance, determined as follows: (i) the 
balance on the first day of any monthly billing periojd is the a- 
mount shown as **Previous Balance" on the reverse side hereof 
(less any FINANCE CHARGE included therein); (ii) this amount 
is also the balance on each succeeding day in the billing period 
until a cash advance is accepted by Issuer or a payment or credit . 
is received by Issuer or an adjustment is made on the account at 
which time such cash advance, payment or credit, or adjustment 
will be reflected by an appropriate change in the balance for that 
day and all succeeding days; (iii) the sum of the balances of each 
day in the billing period divided by number of days in the billing 

period yields the Average Daily Balance. 

* 

Since the variety of syntactic structures presented the reader \n 
everyday life ranges from the Master Charge information to the 
pudding directions, it would* seem that a test of qompetenr . in 
reading should include this variety. 

Intentions and Purposes of Writing 

A reader comes to the text with expectations about purpose as 
well as content and structure. The three examples of everyday 
writing which have so far appeared represent three writers' efforts 
to inform their readers— about how to do something, about how 
something has been done, and about a person and his career. A 
great deal of the writing concerns itself with informing, but by no 
means all. In the same Family Weekly these four pieces of writing 
occur: 

1. Here's where you buy those fun-loving 

GRASSHOPPERS 
Sofwear has them— an exciting variety for all your casual clothes 
and activities. You'll love their soft comfort and superb fit! 

FAWN-$10.95 
Canvas uppers. Rope-trimmed crepe soles. Adjustable ties. 

2. NEEDLECRAFT/By Rosalyn Abrevaya 

With one easy stitch, yoii can create a stunning rug and pillows 
that will adorn any room in your house. 
LATCH-HOOKING: IT'S EASY AND A LOT OF FUN 
WOODLAND SCENE RUG KIT 

This versatile art-on-the-floor rug creation is a pretty decoration 
in any room. Dramatically portraying a forest at sunset, it's worked 
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In rich shades of pumpkin, white, canary, mal^ogany and green. 
The convenient kit includes the design, pxUii.»-''i on 3,75 mesh- 
cotton-rug canvas, precut acrylic rug yp/n \i:\t\ complete instruc- 
tion. The finished size: 27" round. ' 
SUNFLOWER AND STRAWBERRY PILLdW KITS 

Cheer up any corner of a sofa or bench v>ith one or a pair of 
these brilliantly stitched pillows. Sold in separate kits, each r?oo'>n, 
printed in color on 3.75 mesh-cotton-rug can' s witn e- 

cut acrylic rug yarns and complete instructi< lished size 

v)f each pillow is 13'' x 13". . 

TO ORDER KITS ILLUSTRATED ABOVE JPON BE- 

LOW. ALLOW 4 TO 6 WEEKS FOR DELIVEU . . 

3. The goose was a loner, without friend or foe. At last, taking pity 
on Mm, thp central geese committee began to tout>the gaggle 
about M> ^ -u n virtues, and the loner was soon accepted. The 
mora? i ir- that what's proper for the goose is propaganda. 

Teena Smith 

4. OBSEKV V/ A. -JS 

VICTORY AT SEA. When companies bid on offshore tracts with 
oil and gas potential, bpt) *Sig and ^mall firms have a good shot at 
the action. In -a Gulf of MeAioo l^ase sale last autumn* for exam- 
ple, competition was fierce. Of the 43 blocks on which bids were 
accepted, 27 went to independent companies and seven to inde- 
pendents and majors bidding jointly. (And the federal government 
got $375 million in lease bonuses.) All told, since 1967, smaller 
firms have shared in 80 percent of the winning bids in all federal 
lease smiles. You might remember that next time somebody spouts 
off about big oil companies driving out smaller ones. 
STUMBLING OVER THE WORDING. Wisconsin's Blue Book, an 
official state directory, says members of the Citizens Advisory 
Council on Alcoholism are **appointed by the governor for stag^ 
gered three-year terms." We think that's a sobering thought. 
STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND. The **Mobil Showcase" TV 
series on great adventures, TEN WHO DARED, turns next to 
Charles Doughty who, in the late 1870s, became the first Christian 
Englishman to live among the Bedouins in the Arabian desert 
without denying hi^ faith. Mary Kingsley, featured the following 
week, showed another kind of determination. When both her par- 
ents died, she decided to carry out her father's work in natural 
history. She traveled among the Fang people of West Africa in 
1893, financing her expedition by selling goods along the way. 
You'll remember both exploits for a long time. Check your local 
listings for time and station. 

DRAMA TO KEEP. The stories of Doughty, Miss Kingsley, and 
many others are told in the 336-p8ge book TEN WHO DARED. 
With a preface by Anthony Quinn, narrator of the series, the 
colorful picture-fllled volume will take you on a journey through 
time from the 15th to the 20th century. You can obtain a.copy 
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by sending a chock or money order for $14.95, plus applicable 
state and local taxes, to: TDN WHO DARED, P. 0. Box 1934, 
Kansas City, Missouri 64140. 

MOBIL 

Observations, Box A/Mobil Corporaiion, 150 East 42 Street 
New Yorki New York 10017 

Tfie first of these is quite obviously an advertisement. The second 
one seems to inform, but proves to be aimed at persuading the 
reader to buy some pattetns and materials. The third one is intend- 
ed simply to amuse the reader witli ils play on words. What of the 
fourth? It provides .information, it tells a joke, but it is also— as we 
see by the end— an advertisement paid for by a company. 

In one Sunday supplement, then, we find a range of writer's 
intentions. Some of them are fairly obvious; but some are quite 
complex, if not subtle. Th& range of possible intentions has been 
discussed by a number of scholars (MoffcLL, 1968; Britton, 1975; 
Kinneavy, 1971) and is summarized in chapter. 2, but one can adapt 
the scheme of purposes proposed by ancipiit rhetoricians: to amuse, 
to inform, to persuade. 

One pf the tasks of the reader is lo make the determination of 
intention; to do so helps the reader decide how to act. If a reader 
thought that the passage on needlecraft w\^re meant to inform, 
that reader would emerge from the reading ignorant of how to do 
such needlecraft. If a reader of the Mobil advertisement thought 
the passage were meant simply to amuse, that reader would .be con- 
sidered ignorant. To test the comprehension of a reader is tc find 
out whether that reader caii see the purpose of a piece of writing. 

Beyond finding out the purpose, the reader must also determine 
the relationship between purpose and effect (what John Mellon 
calls ^'critical" reading). Did the joke amuse me? Did I feel about 
Mobil Oil the way T'think (hey wanted me to^ Tf the reader of the 
Mobil advertisement thinks that -the companyMs a monster rather 
than a complex of concerned individual?, the ad writer has failed 
or the reader has failedV Similarly, if, after reading thus.far into 
th)s ';t;.apter a reader believes I am still making'the" testing of read- 
bi\ amusingly simply task even after I have unovmAn complica- 
tioi. ijifter complication, then somehow 1 have failed or the reader 
has failed. To be sure other factors enter in. Some readers may 
know of my previous writings; some readers may have been influ- 
enced by some previous experience with Mobil Oil, 'so that the 
effect is not solely the result of the vinriting. Looking at effect is 
important'in the testing of comprehension because,' by determin- 
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ing the ^*^!ationship between intention and effect, one reassesses 
the inteiition of the writer. Ju^t as a test of comprehension is a 
test of general knowledge, so is a test on the offect and intention a 
test of a reader's predispositions and attitud^^s, because the effect 
is in part shaped by the reader, who modifies what is read b" fil- 
tering it through a set of assumptions and beliefs. 

One way of dealing with this problem is to measure not only 
the reader's perception of intent, but the reader's perception of 
tone. This shifts the question from the idiosyncratic to the general, 
from **Were you amuseu''" to **Do you think people were supposed 
to be amused?" Research has shown that there may be quite indi- 
vidual responses— perceptions, feelings, attitudes— to a piece of 
writing, but at the sanie time there are certain shared perceptions 
(Richards, 1929; Purves, 1973; Holland, 1975; Hirsch, 1976). These 
shared'perceptions can be thought of as the medning.-'and the par- 
ticular or individual understanding as the significance, 
. A recent newspaper article outlines the .problem: 

**Rocky planned his escape. The lock that held him was strong, 
but he thought he could break it. The situation was becoming 
frustrating; the pressure had been grinding on h'm for too long. 
He was being ridden unmercifully. Rocky was Uing angry now. 
He felt he was ready to make his move." 

A prisoner planning a jail break or a wrestler struggling to break 
a hold? The interpretation depends as much on the knowledge the 
reader brings to the passage as on the information he finds there, 
according to Prof. Diane Schailert, a visiting faculty member in 
the department of educational psychology'at the University of 
Illifiois. ... 

"What you comprehend when you read depends on your 
knowledge of the world,** she said. *'^It is the sum of what you , 
•bring to the text and the text itselfJL__J 

The passage above was shown^ wrestlers In a gym class, and 
most of them gave it a wrestling slant, M.s. Schailert said The same 
passage was shown to a group of tnusic students, and many of 
them read it as a jail break. ^ ' , 

It is' one of a series of passages constructed for experiments on 
how a person*s background affects his understanding and memorv 
of what he reads. 

[They] devised a second paragraph which was not ambiguons. 
It described a home and its contents in a straightforward way. 

Readers were asked to look at the passage either from the per- 
spective of a home buyer or from that of a burglar, and they wer^ 
tested on what they remembered. 

"The person reading as a burglar might rei.. ember 'hat there 
was a coin collection mentioned, while the home buy< would be 
more likely to remember that there were cracks in the pla.ster,*' 
Ms. s^ ohallert said. 
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spectives wbre, because che readers were not**" really home buyei*s 
or burglars, she said. ( "hampaign-Urbana iVcu^s Ga^c//e, ^* -h 18, 
1977) 

V reading test needs to be a test of meaning, not of significance, of 
the fact tBat Rocky is ttying to escape, not as to whether one sus- 
pects the situation is a jail or a wrestling im- iri. A trood pa)-t of 
schooling in reading is devoted to the^sepaiaiw;!! vi the tw-- .'Uid 
of practice in the task of determining meaning. In a test situation, 
some studeiits will probably answer questions in terms of signifi- 
cance. Few readers can be so totally objective as the test situatw.a 
demands, yet the test must seek to deal with the shared under- 
standing—that to which all must agree, which is the mesining. 

A further problem arises. Often a reading test iticludes.a ijue^- 
tion that seems to be one of mesining, but which is really one of 
significance. For example consider this item from theslllinois In- 
ventory of Educational Progress, Grade 11, 1976: 

Read the following paragraj^^and answer the questions on the 
next page. ^"n^ 

Any attempt to label an entire ^neration is unrewarding, and yet 
the generation which went through the last war, or at least could 
get a drink easily once it was over, seems to possess a uniform, 
general quality which demands an adjective. It was rlack Kerouac, 
the author of. a fine, neglected novel. "The Town and The City,"- 
who finally came up with it. It was several years ago, when the 
face was hardeVto recognize, but he had a sharp sympathetic eye, 
and one day he said, You know, this is really a BEAT generation/' 
The origins of the word^ **beat'' are obscure but the me;ining is 
only too clear to most Americans. More than mere woariness, it 
implies the feeling of having been used, of being raw. it, involves a 
sort of nakeaness of mind, and, ultimately, of soul, a feeling of 
being reduced to the bedr-^ck of consciousness. In short, it means 
being undramatically pus't.^'d up against the wall of oneself. A man 
is beat whenever he goes for broke and wagers the sum of hi** ^ti- 
sources on a single number; and the young generation has d 
that continually from early youth. 

A. V/hat is the MAIN point of the paragraph? 

1. The beat generation 

2. The labeling of a past generation 

3. The definition of the word **bea' " 

4. I don't know. 

In this item, the testmaker has assurfied that all readers can agree 
to a single main point. But the **correct" answer is debatable sim- 
ply because each option is so brief and none indicates the whole 
paragraph's meaning. Each option is gi read; *''s significance-— an as- 
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pect of the paragraph that stands out to one reader or another. 
There are no '^correct" answers to questions of significance, nor 
any \yfong oues either; 1, 2, 3, and 4 are equally **correct" sigi.iu- 
cances. , 

Towards a Definition of Competence in Reading 

So far we have seen that the competent reader has a fairly large vo- 
cabulary; a working knowledge of a variety of, phenomena in the 
world; a capacity to deal with a variety of syntactic constructions 
—both to supply connections ar\d to disentangle complexities; and 
a capacity to determine meaning, pu rpose, and intended tone and 
to separate these from''\)ersonal significance. We have seen, too, 
that a competent reader appr iches a text with a set of preconcep- 
tions and a sense of the context in which reading occurs. In general, 
one doesnS just read; one has a purpose lOr one's reading and one 
reAds for many purposes. 

FurLhermore, a competent reader is flexible or fluent as well as 
precise. In school, one reads in a variety of subjects to understand 
them. In the workaday world, one is confronted with a lot of read- 
ing— irtstructions, commands, warnings, pleas— from the moment 
one gets up to the moment one goes to bed. Many readers **filter" 
out some of this print; Lhey do not notice words like **Exit,** 
phrases like **Close cover before striking,'* or whole advertisements 
or pieces of information such aS the name of the manufacturer on 
a milk carton. ScJme of that writing seems almost as if it was not 
intended to be read by everyone. Nonetheless, competent readers 
seem able to adjust to this plethora of words and to separate the 
consequential from the inconsequential; more importantly they 
can read all of this variety if they have to. 

Competent readers also have to read a great deal of incompetent 
writing. Writers— evert good' writers— do not always make every- 
thing easy for the reader; usually they assume their readers are 
competent enough to follow their meaning. On the back of most 
airplane seats, facing the passenger in the seat behind are the words. 
Use Bottom Cushion for Flotation. What a curious expression that 
isi It uses a large word for' a short phrase (to float); it is virtually 
cont»?xtless; and it does not indicate when or how. The printed in- 
structions in the seat pocket, are not much more helpful. 

The seat'cushion of each passenger seat is an approved fJotstion 
device and may be used in the event a ditching operation how :d 
become necessary. 
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Ono wonders why the writer did not say what a ditching operation 
is (probably so as not to alarm the passenger). As Joseph Conrad 
noted, write; let others learn to read." Such hoing the way of 
the world, readers have to be a6le to do more inferring than writers 
perhaps intended; amazingly, great numbers of readers do it fairly 
well and uncomplainingly. 

A competent reader must, therefore, perform a number of cog- 
nitive tasks in a variety of situations on a variety of ambiguous 
pieces of writing. At the end of high school, a vast majority of stu- 
dents achieve this remarkable prowess just as twelve years earlier 
they were well on* their way to achieving prowess in speaking and 
listening. 

The role of the school in developing competent readers is varied. 
At first, the school shows children that fhe marks on paper have 
meaning; and it shows them how to interprr* the marks. But that 
is only the first step. The main role of the school in developing 
competence is two-fold. First, it provides a broad variety of things 
to be read (stories, problems in mathematics, scientific descrip- 
tions, poems, biographies, political documents, and on and on). As 
has been pointed out in chapter 2, sometimes schools do not so 
provide and thus cheat the student. Equally important, in school 
the student is made aware of certain aspects of a text. A teacher 
will call attention to w rds, to syntax, to organization, to tone, or 
to intent and will show the student how the writer uses these to 
affect the reader. This task is a large instructional job, one that 
many teachers and critics of the school fail to appreciate. Learning 
to pay attention to the constituents of texts and to draw infer- 
ences from 'hem requires a great deal of instructional time and 
effort. At the very least, therefore, a test of competence in reading 
should not cheapen the achievement of students. Nor should it he 
limited to only one or a few of the activities that indicate compe- 
tence in reading. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that, to ht^ valid, a measure 
of competence in reading must be constructed under the following 
constraints: 

Understanding of words in context and of whole passages 
must be viewed in realistic terms which consider the broad 
range of topics and contexts that represent the real-life con- 
cerns of people. Such competence cannot be limited to mere 
survival skills nor should it be conceived of in terms of an 
encyclopedic knowledge. 
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The kinds of passages selected must represent the variety of 
logical and associational relationships between ideas and the 
^ 'variety of intentions that exist in everyday reading. 

The criterion of competence must be- the reader's ability to 
perceive the shared meaning of the passage, not another read* 
er's personal significance. 

How Can Competence in Reading Best Be Measured? 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to review all the myriad tests 
in reading, yet notice should be given "to some of the major types 
of measures. These would include the **conventional" passage 
accompanied by items, the clbze, and the direct assessment. One 
might add the vocabulary test and other "measures used for some 
of the subskills of reading (e.g., letter discrimination). A vocabulary 
test score correlates very highly with a reading test score; but the 
vocabulary test alone is not a sufficient measure of competence 
because it ignores the importance of contexts both to the meaning 
of a word and to>the process of comprehension. 

Passages with questions have served as the staple of reading tests 
for several decades. The passages are usually informational prose 
selected from textbooks, encyclopedias, nev/spapers, £Uid the like, 
and they are usually long enough to provide a context. The number 
of questions may vary, and the type of question may also vary. 
The following is a fairly typical example: 

Top Insurance Problem * 

Detroit— A man oi 21 is at or near his physical peak, his coordina- 
tion may never be better, and his senses are at their sharpest. 

Despite this, when a young unmarried male buys a car and 
applies for insurance, he will be asked to pay about 2 3/4 times 
the base rate. If he is married or only drives the family car part 
time, he must pay 1 3/4 times the base rate. AncJ even then, many 
companies aren't eager for his business. Why? The insurance peo- 
ple say they'll probably lose money on the policy despite the 
much higher rate. 

His particular age group (unmarried male under 25) is more 
accident-prone than any other. As yet, young women drivors are 
not penalized by high insurance rates, niiiinly because they are 
outnumbered by the men. But one insurance e:vecutive says, ''We 
are making a r.rrious study of the situation. It ceitpinly may be- 
come necessary to charge them more, too." 

Men and women under 25 make up )nly 18.4 percent of ail 
licensed drivers. But they are involved in 28 percent of all vehicle 
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accidents and in more than 28 percent of all fatal vehicle acci' 
dents. Motor vehicle accidents are the leading cause of death for 
both males and females from 15 to 24. And one of 17 persons in 
this age group gets injured in a car every year. 

Can the number cf accidents on our highways be reduced? 
Insurance companies are searching vigorously for some new an- 
swers to this problem, other than raising rates to everyone. One 
suggestion is to give financial support to driver education pr(»grams 
in high schools, 

KEY: On your answer sheet, blacken the circle containing the letter 
A if the idea stated in the test is an AGREEMENT with the 

contents of the reading passage; 
D if the idea stated in the test item is in DISAGREEMENT 

with the contents of the reading passage; 
N if the idea in the test item is NEITHER STATED NOR 

SUGGESTED in the reading passage. 

151. Auto insurance base rates will increase 1 1/2 percent during 
the coming year. 

152. Young married^ men pay lower insurance rates than young 
bachelors. 

153. More people under 25 drive sports cars than do members of 
any other age group, 

154. High insurance rates are directly related to the high accident 
rate in the under 25 age bracket, 

155. Most of the injuries suffered by young people in auto acci- 
dents could be prevented by use of seat belts. 

156. Insurance companies have decided not to increase insurance 
rates for young women drivers, 

157. Young people under 25 drive more miles than older persons. 

158. Driver education programs in high schools may help reduce 
the number of vehicle accidents. 

(California Test Bureau Proficiency and Review, Series II, 
Form G) 

This form of test seems to be mo. : popular than the familiar 
four-choice reading test selection exemplified previously. In gen- 
eral, the items are unambiguous, although there are some problems 
in distinguishing the A and D ch^ es from the N chofce. In items 
156 and 157, both D and N choices have some merit; in item 158 
both A and N choices have merit. All three of thfese statements are 
related by implication to the text, and the reader must decide 
whether or not the inference is justified. '*It may become necessary 
to charge [women] more, too.*' The companies hs,.9. not decided 
either way, but for the time being they 're operating on a decision 
not to raise the rates. Since there are fewer drivers under twenty- 
five than over; it is highly probable that they drive fewer miles 
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than older ones. Although insurance companies are contemplating 
shifting resources to driver's education programs, no proof that 
such programs would reduce accidents is presented. One would be 
hard pressed to say whether these three items tap issues of meaning 
or of significance; certainly the last two come close to dealing with 
significance. 

These items are limited in that they do not tap all of the stu- 
dent's reading skills; sensitivity to language, structure, tone, and 
intention, in particular, is ignored. These items also illustrate many 
of the problems of reading comprehension testing. Clearly unam- 
biguous items dealing with meaning are extremely difficult to 
write. Most tests of this type can be faulted in the way that these 
items have been: they are not strictly objective and they do not 
allow for legitimate variance in comprehension. 

A fairly recent rival to the multiple-choice test is the cloze test 
(Bormuth, 1975). The cloze procedure takes a passage and deletes 
every fifth (or tenth, or some other ordinal) word. The studentlis 
asked to gupply the word or to select from a number of optioks 
the best word. The cloze procedure is based on the principle thkt 
words exist in context: the student must read the whole passage in 
order to make a selection. If one were to take one of the passagp*^ 
cited before and make a cloze test of it, the test might be^some- 
thing like: 

Just after dztyvij in Taos, i\. M., a virgin is tested by a 

ski6*rv;He zips along natural slopes engraving 

the Sangre de Cnsto , slowing now and then 

savor the crispness and of the forest. Later 

morning, he joins other at the lodge, sipping 

hot clrocolate and planning the instruction logs. After 

, Tony Kousselot is back the slopes, a fulfilled 

happy man in love his work and his environ- 

i.ient. 

(I have not been exact in deleting every fifth word, in order to 
avoid proper names.) The test might ask the student to supply the 
words or to select from three or four options, such as for the first, 
a) thunderstorm, b) snowfall, c) skipole. The former method can 
be scored by whether the student chooses the exact word or by 
whether the student chooses an appropriate word. Obviously, the 
second scoring system is more satisfactory because an exact match 
of the writer's language is not r'^asonable in a passage like this. 

The multiple-choice version of the cloze test avoids this problem 
but does raise another one: that of providing distractors that are 
meaningful without being acceptable alternatives. For **sipping 
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hot chocolate" options Hke creamy or tasty would not 

be appropriate 'distractors because they could make sense. Even if 
the distractors make little sense when they are placed in the slot, 
the multiple-choice cloze test dofiS seem to require the student to 
read the test and make sense of it. 

One variation of the multiple-choice version is a cloze test pre- 
pared for the State of New York (Board of Regents, 1979). The 
test has a series of passages graded by vocabulary and claims to be 
able to determine the reading proficiency of a student by how far 
along in the test a student can get. 

The Arctic is very tar north. 
It is a cold land. It is Icy. It is 
snowy. Winter is long. Winter is 
hard. Some plants can grow there. 
But nothing grows tall. Flowers 
are tiny! Grasses are low. Even the 
trees are 1 They grow 



lying down on the ground. They 
can*t grow tall. It is too cold. 

Eskimos live in the Arctic. They 
know how to dress. They wear 
warm jackets and pants. These, are 
made from animal skins. The fur 
is worn njjxt to the body. They 
wear boots made from seal skins. 
These 2 are Important. 
They keep the Eskimo snug. They 
keep him dry. 

In the fall, the sun rises later - 
each day . It sets earlier. Then the 
sun dor not rise at all. It is dark 
all the nine. There is hardly any 

3 This is* the Arctic winter. 
It Is cold. It is dark. It is hard to 
hunt. So the Eskimo must be 
ready. He must hunt before winter 
comes. He must find food. He must 
put it away. He must 4 - ^ as 
much as he can. Then he will have 
food in winter. 

An indispensable element in the 
development of telephony was the 
continual improvement of tele- 
phone station instruments, those 
operating units located at the 
client's premises. Modern units 
normally consist of a transmitter. 



a) wet 
c) dead 



e) bare 



b) short 
d) gray 



2 a) clothes 
c) lamps 



b) journeys 
d) jobs 



e) homes 



3 a) wind 
c) light 



b) water 
d) soil 



e) industr>' 



4 a) sleep 
c) move 



b) save 
d) breathe 



e) drink 
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receive and transformer. They 
also contain a bell or equivalent 
summoning device, a mechanism 
for controlling the unit's connec- 
tion to the client's line, and vari* 
ous associated items, like dials. All 

of these _ 78 have changed 78 a) parts b) costs 

over the vears. The transmitter, c) services d) models 

especii^' has undergone enor- e) routes 

mous ft Miiement during the last 
century. 

Bell's original electromagnkic 
transmitter functioned likewise 
as receiver, the same instrument 
being held alternately to mt tth 

and cftr. But havm t'^ .-JLQ 70 store b) use 

the instrument tliis v/ay was c) test d) strip 

Inconvenient. Suggestions under- e) clean 

standably emerged for mounting 

the transr /\er and receiver onto a 

a cQUimon handle, thereby creating 

what are now known as handsets. 

Transmitter and receiver were, in 

fact, later 80 this way. SO a) grounded b) marked 

Combination handsets were pro- c) covered d) priced 
duced for commercial utilization e) coupled 

late in. the nineteenth century, 
but prospects for their acceptance 
. were uncertain as the initial quality 
of transmissions with the handsets 

was disappointing. But 81 81 a) shorter b) fewer 

transmissions followed. With c) better d) faster 

adequately high transmission e) cheaper 

standards attained, acceptance of 
handsets was virtually assured. 

This format seem.> relatively efficacious, although one should ques- 
tion the notion oi grading a text simply by vocabulary. 

Supplying words in context obviously forms a strong index of 
the ability to make meaning, but there are other aspects of meaning 
that elude the cloze procedure: in particular, tone and intention. 
They can be dealt with by the procedure, but such tests are much 
more difficult to construct validly than are tests which simply nsk 
the individual to determine the tone and intention of a passage. 
The cloze procedure when applied to a passage of complex tone 
seems inadequate. Take the example of the previous passage: 

/ . . . slowing down and then to the crispness and 

of the forest. 
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For tlio first blank, oiio lui^^lit offor navor, taatCy and appreciate. 
Why i. Hauor the host word? Prol)al:)ly l)et:auso it catches the over- 
tones of the other two options. To note the appropriateness of 
this choice requires a fair amount of sophistication on the part of 
the reader and |)laces the reader in the writer's shoes. Jhe other 
two words catch the moaninfJ{ but not the tone or intention; they 
are not cl9arly wron^^s out tliey are not the best. A supremely 
competent reader mif^ht choose ''savor/' l)ut one might i.c asking' 
too much of all readers to demand high performance on this task. 

All in all, the cloze procedure suffices as a measure of meaning, 
but as a measure of the apprehension of tone and intention, it is 
simply too tricky, both for the testmaker and the testtaker. The 
discernment of tne tone or intention, in actual writing is better 
measured when the student must consider how a passage is to be 
n>ceived rather than how it might be constructed. Test items that 
use actual samples of writing and ask the eader what the tone or 
intention might be seem to approximate ihe reading task more 
closely than would a clo / version. 

But 'U' rminations of tone and intention are difficult; there 
seems aiv\...>s to he room for doubt as to the precise intention of 
an author or the precise tone. While ^the importance of measuring a 
reader^s ability to infer tone or intention cannot be gainsaid, such 
measurement cannot be of the *'guess what tb*^ test writer is think- 
ing of" variety too often typical of multiple-ciioice tests. The read- 
er must be able to make an appropriate and approximate inference. 
Short answers rather than multiple-choice questioning provide one 
solution, but if multiple-choice testing seems required, or way of 
handling it is the following (Cooper, 1973): 

Sample selection A: 
Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, h 

A flash of color beneath the sky.' 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by 

from 'The Flag Goes By'* 
' by Henry Holcomb Bennett 

SE 1. The poetVs attitude toward the flag is one of 

(a) indifference 

(b) respect 

(c) pride 

(d) perplexity 

SE 1. bore 

/ 
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SE 2. Which one of the following stntempiUs best supports your 
answer to Sample Exercise 1? 

(a) Because the day is warm, the poet sugge:u:, that people 
remove their hats. 

(b) The speaker finds the colors in the flag worth talking 
about. 

(c) Removing one's hat gives the people bi'hind him a 
better view of the parade. 

(d) The command to remove one's hat when the flag goes 
by is a gestdl!^e of patriotism. 

• SE2. _d_ 

The attitude of the speaker toward the flag may be described 
as one of respect, or pride, or patriotic feeling, or love. These qual- 
ties differ In degree so that to prove that one is a better description 
than the others is virtu'^lly impossible. And just as- there Is Q vari- 
ety of qualities that describe the speaker's attitude, thero are also 
many qualities that do not define his attitude. Indifference, per- 
plexlty, amusement are among those which do not. In the first 
question of each set, because of the variety of possible appropriate 
answers, we offer two options that are appropriate, and ask the 
student to choose one that seems to him more appropriate. Al 
though each teacher or student might prefer a different option or 
some reform u la ti'^n, wt* trust that the options offered are accept- 
able answers nnd the first question will help teachers find out 
which stud^^r's have difficulty finding the range c*" accep.able> . 
answers. 

Another - - • r^^uring the comprehension of complex non- 
literal texts f uggested by Paul Diederich, who asserts that 
reading comp on, the process of finding meaning, is **broad- 
er, more ^'cicii J, more between-the-lines than the literal trans- 
lation, the 'who-Hui what that is the stapleltem in reading compre- 
hension tasks.'* Ik suggests short quotations rather than whole 
passages, o^'^^^lions that are complete in themselves and that con- 
tain a v: J V r Lses of languiage, literal and nonliteral, and a vari- 
ety of t> ',»5 and intentions (Diederich, 1965). 

Dfcctions: On the answer sheet, put an X through the letter of 
the best of the three explanations of each quotation. For example: 

0. We have met the enemy, and they are ours. 

A. We have fought a battle, and we won. 

B. We found the "enemy" but they turned out to be our own 
troops. 

C. We are their enemies, and they are ours. 

The answer sheet would be marked as follows: 0.>A^B C because 
A is the best of the three explanations cf this quotation. 
You must not expect the best explanation to say exactly what you 
think the author meant. It need be only a bit closer to this mean- 
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ing than the other two explanations. Do not make any marks on 
this cop>[ of the test. 



1. The story of any man's real experience finds its startling par> 
allel in that of every one of us. 

A. Truth is stranger than fiction. 

B. "" Whenever we hear what really happened to someone else, it 

is surprising to find^that something like it has happened to 
us. 

C. Every person has interesting experiences that would make a 
good story if he only knew how to write about them. 

2. A woman would be more charming if we could fall into her 
arms without falling into her hands^ 

A. Life would be more pleasant if we could go straight to our 
goal and not run into the obstacles that confront its every 
day. 

B. A woman would be more desirable if she 'could be admired 
without being possessed. 

C. Women would be more charming if we -could love them 
without being dominated by them. 

3. The thing generally raised on city land is t^xes. 

A. The only thing that grows on the land in cities is the amount 
of tax you have to pay. 

B. Nothing is grown in cities because their taxes are too high. 
^ C. It is too crowded in the city to raise any animals or crops. 

One advantage of these quotations is that they are complete unto 
themselves, although some might argue that they are too brief. 
They are, but in their brevity they r >ntain a number of problems 
of tone, feeling, intention, as well meaning. Certainly, their 
variety, the fact that a test' <5an contain several disparate brief texts, 
and the fact that the question gets to the main point of compre- 
hension—determining the central thrust of the utterance, all rec- 
ommend this test design. 

The measure of intention might use a variety of passages such as 
those given above from the Family Weekly. Students would be 
asked to say what the intention is or to match passage with inten- 
tion. The passages should range from the relatively straightforward 
—a hard-sell advertisement or. a joke or a warning— to the complex 
like the Mobii ad or even the arguments fpr and against Proposi- 
tion 6, which seek to inform and to persuade. The gradation might 
well approximate what appeai^s in a newspaper, irom report, to 
advertisement to feature to institutional advertisement, for a news- 
paper is a microcosm of most writing situations. 

Most of these measures, however, do not fully describe what^a 
competent reader does. One aspect of competence is the subse- 
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quent behavior of the reader. How does one measure this sort of 
competence? You can't have recipes and ingredients or poison 
bottles in a testing situation-or can you? To some extent one can, 
or at least one can devise some sort of simulation/To my know- 
ledge it has not been done in any test of competence, although 
some tests like driver's examinations have used versions, of such a 
simulation. The test might have at its simplest level three labels- 
one for iodine, one for aspirin, one for lemon juice— and the read- 
er would be asked which one is the label for something you should 
not swallow. Each label would contain not simply the article's 
name, but such information as **Poison— not to be taken internal- 
ly," **Take two with a glass of water," **Add to tea or mix with 
sugar and water for a satisfying drink." A more complex version of 
this measure might 'have three descriptions of a person or a house 
and ask the student to match the correct one with a photograph. 
Even more complex might be the instructions to assemble a Tinker- 
toy and the student would be given the pieces. Correct assembly 
means that the student has read the instructions (of course, in this 
case, the student must have some manual dexterity). One test 
(NASSP, 1976) uses this format: 

Follow the directions below to design a border. Use scratch paper 
to draw the border. c^^ 

(1) You will use squares, circles, and triangles to make your 
border. 

(2) Draw five squares, four circles, . and three triangles in a 
straight line. 

(3) Erase every third figure and replace it with a circle. 

(4) Starting with the second figure in your line, erase it and 
every second figure from then on. 

(5) Put a triangle in the first two empty spaces. 

(6) Put a square in the next empty space. 

(7) Put a circle in the next three empty spaces. 

(8) Erase all but the first eight figures. 

Which border looks like yours? 

(A) □ O O A □ □ O *A 

(B) ODAAd'SJ^OD 

(C) daoaddoo 

(D) ADOODAAD 

It seems possible to test by a direct measure most of the mean- 
ingful aspects of reading.^ Such a measure might contain passages 
of varying complexity. Complexity in this area is, as we have seen, 
not easUy determined, but in addition to using vocabulary, one 
might use syntax as a dimension of complexity. One might begin 
with simple sentences, and then add connectives of addition, nega- 
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,tion, and conditionality. The border design question might then 
rea.-^ something like: 

Using squares, circles, and triangles, first draw five squares, four 
circles, and three triangles ini^raight line, but then put circles in 
for every third figure. Next afteTferasing every second figure, re- 
place the first two with triangles, the next with a square, and the 
last three with circles. If you erase all but the first eight figures 
what would you have as youi border? 

Further complications could be added until the testmaker has ap- 
proached bureaucratese. 

Another criticism of tests of meaning apprehension is that al- 
though they follow the Diederich format even for problems of 
figurative language, ellipsis, and the like, they don't dea] with the 
reading of books. In one instance, a California test (California State 
Board of Education, 1976) had three columns of prose^followed 
by thret; items, each of which referred to single sentences in the 
text. Some would deem this format a waste of time, since in most 
passages of expository prose the main point is given in a brief in- 
troductory or concluding section, while the body elaborates the 
main point with exemplifications. A more complex piece of writing 
--like a bock-might resist the single summary, of meaning that this 
kmd of test calls for. Certainly this whole chapter that you are 
reading does so. It could be summarized: competence in reading 
can be measured with complications; but such a summary seems a 
little bald. " ^ ■ 

One solution to this quandary lies in the use. of nonexpository 
prose, fiction, perhaps, or even poetry, both of which may be fairly 
lengthy and complex, but which can only be summarized from a 
reading of the whole. One way of measurement would be to give a 
story in full and then give a set of synopses, all but one of which 
omit a crucial element of the story and add something not in the 
onginal. For example, a partial synopsis of "Snow White" might 
read: 

A princess is put out to die by her wicked stepmother but she 
IS saved and finds seven dwan^es with whom she lives happily 
After a hundred years she marries a handsome prince. 

This synopsis omits the poisoned apple, the death of the step- . 
mother, and adds a false time period. Another might omit the 
dwarves. Synopsis or precis might be used with other kinds of 
writing a'-, well. The importance of adding as well as deleting comes 
from the need to force the student to look at the original rather 
than simply to choose the longest synopsis. 
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In this section, we have reviewed many of the different types of 
measures of competence in reading. One we have omitted is one 
frequently used, the essay question on material read, but r*s John 
Mellon has pointed out, such a niieasure is best seen as an mdex of 
writing rather than of reading. From this review one may conclude 
that most of the present tests are inadequate and that a great deal 
of developmental work must be done. In fact, the various criticisms 
of our educational system and its effectiveness in teaching people 
to read should be discounted because most of the tests are highly 
imperfect measures. They represent inadequate sampling of kinds 
of material, of aspects of reading, and of purposes of reading. In 
general, teachers in whatever subject who see students in a variety 
of reading situations are probably better judges of reading compe- 
tence thaa is any test. Certainly, their cummulative judgment 
should be respected. Unfortunately, however, teachers are often 
discounted and they deprecate their own ability to judge students; 
it remains necessary, therefore, to try to design the best possible 
test of competence in reading, 

A Po^ible Test of Competence in Reading 

The discussion of competence in reading and of the variety of 
means of measuring that competence leads co a consideration of 
specifications for a test of competence in reading: 

Understanding of words in context 
Determination of meaning of a larger passage 
Determination of the intention of a writer 
Determination of the tone of a passage 

While one could follow the type of test procedure of standardized 
reading tests and use lengthy passages with questions covering each 
of these four abilities, it would seem advisable to have separate 
tests for each (Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus, 1971). The test of 
words in context might be a cloze test; that of meaning of a larger 
passage might be a test like the Diederich example with several 
short quotations supplemented by one or two passages a paragraph 
or two in length; that of intention might be a direct measure such 
as the matching of picture to description as in the NASSP.test; and 
the measure of tone might be one like that in Cooper's Responding 
test series. The Diederich example might also be seen as a measure 
of tone and intention, and could supplement the others suggested. 
This format of a test separates the measures into discrete parts. 
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This is preferable, I would suggest, to a ^^comprehensive" reading 
test Hke that used in most standardized test formats with one pas- 
sage followed by questions on all these aspects. The problem with 
the standardized test is that it does nut clearly indicate the areas 
that are being tested or provide adequate safeguards for test con- 
struction. Students can miss several questions on reading words in 
context but correctly answer the questions on meaning. Can the 
student *;read" the passage? Yes. But which of the questions in a 
standardized reading test is most clearly an index of a student's 
ability to read that text, of a student's competence? Because of 
the difficulty of answering that question, I would prefer the test 
to be divided by the abilities measured rather than by an arbitrary 
number of passages. 

If one adopts sUch a four-part testing format, the question then 
remains as to how lengthy each part should be. How many words 
does a reader have to insert in a cloze test to demonstrate compe- 
tence? How many topics? In a standardized test format one can. 
create a fairly reliable test with twenty questions or so, but relia- 
bility in a competence test is not the same as reliability as we nor- 
mally think of it. The test is designed to produce a simple distinc- 
tion—between those who have attained a level of competence and 
those who have not; a standardized test seeks to discriminate vari- 
ous levels of performance, and so seeks to separate students as 
much as possible with some very easy questions, some very difficult 
questions, and some in between. One cannot readily answer the 
question of length. The "New York test is but one example, , a 
lengthy cloze test using graded passages so as to determine the 
approximate level of proficiency of a student from Grade 2 to 
Grade 12.*' 

Each of the types of measures except the second, that dealing 
with whole meaning, is capable of being graded as to difficulty or 
complexity; even the second could be graded according to the 
number of elements or the complexity of elements, although as 
yet we do not know precisely what, beyond vocabulary and syn- 
tax, determines the complexity of a piece of v^iting. In each case, 
however, it would be possible to fashion a test— based on research 
or a best guess— that contains items of increasing difficulty. But so 
doing raises a next question, and a most crucial one. How far along 
each continuum must a student read in order to'' be certified as 
competent? The answer to this question does not come easily. 
Functional Hteracy has been defined in terms of achieving a cer- 
tain grade level or of performing certain tasks. The first of these 
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seems arbitrary, based as it is only on vocabulary; the second seems 
overly specific. In terms of the tests that have been advanced here, 
one could either set arbitrary standards or use the empirical ap- 
proach to find out what is reasonable for most students to be able 
to do when they are in ninth or tenth grade. This approach appears 
to resemble the norm-referenced test but differs in that one must 
not simply accept the average performance of a group of students 
but weigh this against one's subjective sense of what is reasonable 
and practical. One must arrive at a compromise between the nor- 
mative and the reasonable. 

We have reached the point then, when we can reaffirm that the 
competence of a student as a reader could be determined with a 
four part. test: understanding words in context, determining the 
meaning of the whole, determining the intention, and determining 
the tone. But we do not know at what level a reader is competent. 
Years ago, I. A. Richards found that Cambridge University students 
were incompetent at his level (Richards, 1929). Others have come 
to similar conclusions; I am incompetent vis-a-vis Bertrand Russell, 
fairly competent vis-a-vis Shakespeare, quite competent vis-a-vis 
Mark Twain. One i^ never a wholly competent reader; bu^ a good 
reader keeps wrestling with words, meaning, tone, and intention. 
Perhaps, after all, a competent reader is one who is willing to try 
to understand. 

With having uttered that platitude, I realize the practical neces- 
sity of dealing with the problems of schools and with the pressure 
to sort students. Certainly we have no adequate definition of **mini- 
mum competence'' or **functional literacy" to which all can agree. 
I think that the solution of the National Assessment— of giving a 
sample task and the percentage of children who can perform that 
task—is preferable to a label like competent or illiterate. But that, 
too, begs the question. If we can come up with four graded sub- 
tests, as I think we can, then I think a school system could set rea- 
sonable levels of expected achievement at specific grade levels.. 
Should students not perform at those levels, the school could then 
check the result with the observation of the teacher. Should those 
two results match, some kind of program— perhaps a broad reading 
program, perhaps some form of specific remediation— might follow. 
In general, it is better to describe the level of competence a student 
has attained than to set an arbitrary level for all students. Compe- 
tence in reading knows no minima or maxima. Students and teach- 
ers should be made aware of this situation, and that caxi best be 
achieved by not setting a fixed and unworldly level of competence. 
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1. There have been several studies in this century of frequently used words 
(Thorndike and Lorge, 1944; Carroll, 1971). From thcs? studies, one can de- 
termine an appropriate list of words for a passage and problems in a reading 
test. Similarly, there have bee:n studifcfs of the commonly used syntactic pat- 
terns of students of different age and abilities (Strickland, 1962; Hunt, 1966; 
Loban, 1976); and of major rhetorical types (Moffett, 1968; Britton, 1975; 
Kinneav)', 1971). From these studies, one can systematically predict what 
kinds of writing using what kinds of sentences and what kinds of words might 
make an effective test of reading. As the ensuing discussion shows, however, 
this approach may be misguided because creating texts for competence tests 
may prove artificial and insufficient to the variety of real-life reading an in- 
dividual must face. Far better to use the research as a guide to selecting a 
variety of "reaP' pieces of writing, 

2. These are summarized in Purves and Beach, 1973. 

3. This type of measure might also be used for other types of reading, 
such as the reading of maps, graphs, and charts. Some might consider skiU 
with these materials is properly the domain of mathematics, geography, or 
other social sciences rather than of reading. It is difficult to make a decision 
as to the appropriate area of measurement. But whether they belong in a test 
of competence in reading or in mathematics or in geography is less important 
than the fact that they should indoed be measured, for a competent citizen 
must maneuver in the world of written language and the worlds of other sym- 
bol systems. Maps, timetabler,, calorie charts, diagrams: all have to be read by 
most people in this country, not Jimply by the specialist. 

4. During the course of this chapter, I have cited test items from a variety 
of sources. As the reader may have noted, some of these sources are research 
documents (Diederich, 1965), out-of-print (Cooper, 1973), or state-owned 
tests (Board of Regent., i976). A review of currently available commercial 
tests indicates that there is no one set of available tests that matches the 
genera) set of specifications cited in this chapter. A beleagured administrator 
has two options (perhaps, three): to settli^ for the single test that seems to fit 
most of the criteria; to ask staff or an outside consultant to create a test fol- 
lowing these specifications; or to use several commercially available tests— or 
parts of tests— and assemble a jury-rigged test. I suppose thesecf>nd optiou is 
the best; the third is a manageable compromise; the first wha* st adminis- 
trators will finally select. If one is going to choose the second option, I would 
suggest going well beyond the sources listed at the end of this chapter, which 
are but a sampling. Certainly, one should consult the reports of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. 
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4 Defining and Assessing 
Competence in Writing 



Lee Odell 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

With reports of the National Assessment of Educational Progress- 
Writing (NAEP-W) and with extensive media commentary on **Why 
John ny Can't Write," the American public has become greatly con- 
ceded about students' writing abjlity. Evidence from NAEP-W and 
from several other sources has led people to conclude that students 
are not writing as well as they once did. And a number of experts, 
legislators, and concerned citizens alike are telling us about the 
present **crisis" in writing. It does little good to point out that this 
crisis is not new or to argue that our current und>*rstanding of it is 
derived frcm questionable data. Nor does it help to tell critics that 
writing is a complex skill, one that is hard to teach and perhaps 
even harder to assess adequately. All of these assertions are true. 
But none of them responds to a growing sense that the public, not 
to mention our students, deserves a comprehensive assessment of 
our students' competence as writers. 

We can provide such an assessment. Without oversimplifying a 
very complex activity," we can describe and evaluat^. bur students' 
writing performance. Later in this chapter, I suggest specific ways 
we might go about this. But these suggestions will make sense only 
if we can agree upon answers to four qui3st;ons: 

1. What are our purposes in evaluating students' writing? What 
do we hope to learn as a result of an evaluation? 

2. What do we mean by competence in writing? 

3. What kinds of tasks does writing entail? 

4. How useful are existing procedures for measuring writing 
ability? 

These questions are so important that I want to consider them in 
some detail before making specific recommendations about evalua- 
tion. 
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' Purposes for KvaluaLioii 

One . way Lo understand our purposes for evaluating students' writ- 
ing is to decide what sort of questions we want our evaluation to 
let us answer. One basic question is this: How well are students do- 
trig in their writing? Which students are the best writers and which 
are the poorest? Which students are at least minimally competent 
and which are not? A different sort of questions is this: What do 
students *^eed to do. in order to become better writers? What weak- 
nesses must they overcome? Are there any strengths that teachers 
might help students build upon? 

One can answer the first sort of question without answering the 
second. When teachers are trying to assign final grades or when 
colleges are trying to identify students who are most likely to do 
well in their college "English courses, the first set of questions may 
be the more important: one may only need to know which students 
are the most skillful writers, which are somewhat less skillful, and 
so on. But for our purposes„as teachers, ca'tegorizing or grading 
students is not enough. If we aYe to help all students write as well 
as they can— and if we are to provide adequate remedial work for 
noncompetent writers— we must have answers to the second kind 
of question. In other words, we must have a useful diagnosis as well 
as a judgment about students' rela .ve skill as writers. Accomplish- 
ing both of these purposes depends in large part upon a set of 
assumptions about what it means to be a competent writer. 

Competence in Writing 

John Mellon's discussion of "language performance skills" shc»uld 
forewarn us that defining competence in writing will not be a sim- 
ple task. Unquestionably, our definition will have to make it cl'jar 
that-we value what Mellon calls "mastery of the rjles af wntiMg." 
That is, we will consider students "competent" writers only if they 
can observe certain conventions of spelling, punctuation, and capi- 
talization. But competence, even "minimal competence,"* entails 
something more than mastery of conventions. A student's response 
to the following assignment should help illustrate my point.^ 

A^'isignment: 

Some high school students have proposed converting an old house 
into a recreation center where young people might drop in eve- 
nings for talk and relaxation. Some local residents oppose the plan 
on the grounds that the center would depress property values in 
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the neighborhood and a /.ract* undesirable types. A publi , hearing 
has been called. Write a brief speech that you would make support- 
ing or opposing the plan. Remember to take only (3Nt] point of 
view. Organize your arguments "arofully and bo a.s convincing as 
possible. 

Student essay: 

I feel that the y6un^J adults of our conimuniiy need this old house 
to be converted i^to a recreational center. Everyone, especially 
young adolescents, need a place of belonging. If you as a com* 
munity would htjp to make their dream come true you would be 
saving yourself a lot of trouble in the future. You would not have 
the worry of your young children hanging out at street corners 
drinking or down at some store causing trouble. Maybe even get* 
ting 'involved with drugs. You would always knov where they 
were with proper guidance over them. 

• This essay contains relatively few glaring errors. There is only 
one sentence fragment, only one instance in which a comma is 
incorrectly omitted, only one instance in which a verb {need} does 
not agree in number with its 'subject {everyone). From the stand- 
point of correctness, the student's writing performance might be 
judged minimally competent. But given the assigned auJience and 
purpose, it is hard to argue that the content of the paper would let 
us call her performance competent or even minimally competent. 
The writer simply ignores the issue of property valuer*, an issue 
that the assignment indicates is important to those people in her 
audience who oppose the recreation center. And even supporters 
of the project might feel uncomfortable with the superficiality of 
her arguments. She makes several hypothetical statements (if the 
center is built, teenagers' dreams will **come true"; if there is a teen 
"center, teenagers will stop hanging out on corners; if teenagers are 
at the center, they will not have access to alcohol or drugs), any of 
which is open to serious question. It appears that the student has 
not thought in ariy aetail about her own assertions or about the 
objections that opponents might raise. Presumably, we want this 
student (and any other) to be able to use writing as something 
more than a way to demonstrate that she has mastered the coaven- 
tions of standard written English. If our evaluation (and conse- 
quently our teaching) focuses on only this student's mastery of 
these conventions, there is a great danger of misleading ourselves 
and the student about her competence as a writer.. 

If we are to avoid misjudging our students' writing, our notion 
of competence must encompass the range of skills suggested in 
Mellon's discussion of **communicative skills": **fluencies— lexical, 
syntactic, creative," **discourse skills," and **critical arid apprecia- 
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trional skills." In-order to make.this^array of skills more manageable 
for both teachers and evaluators, I .want to subsume them under ■- 
two general headings: diacovering ideas and making appropriate 
choices. > > . , ' ' ^- . • 

Competence: Discovering What One Wishes to Say 

For most of this century, the teaching .and assessm'ent of writing 
hav*-:; been^almost exclusively concerned with what classical rhetoric 
referred to as Arrangement £ind Style. The most widely-used texts 
(Warriner and Griffith/ 1957, for example) are preoccupied with , 
helping writers see how to organize their writing, how to observ^- 
certain conventions of formal written English, and i.oW,to avoid 
certain logical fallacies in presenting their ideas. But as several 
writers have pointed out, these texts omit any reference to what 
classical rhetoric calls Invention, the process by which writers dis- 
cover what they w^ish to say. ^ ' 

Reasons for this omission are understsindable. The process of 
discovei"y is essentially a thinking process; if we equate thinking 
with **logic," it is easy to assume that logic, which is taught in 
other disciplines such as philosophy or mathematics, is not the 
province of English. If we accept this line of reasoning, we may de- 
fine competence in writing as skill in orgEinizing and expressing 
ideas, information, or feelings. But this'definitic^n is too limited. It 
ignores Mellon's point that the '*ciiscovery of content" is one of 
**the most- important keys to success in writing." 

The importance of the process of discovery becomes especially 
apparent when we encounter students who just can't think of any- 
thing to write about. Before these studentis can proofread their 
work to eliminate errors in spelling, and grammar, they have to 
have something to say. They have to explore . their subject matter 
in order to determine what they think or feel about the issue at 
hand. In Ithis respect, our students have something in common 
with highly skilled writers. A novelist and Pulitzer Prize winning 
journalist, Donald Murray (1978) notes that, **A$ writers, we are 
.dra\^ forward to see what argument comes forth in our essays, to 
find out if hero becomes victim in our'nove]s, to discover the rea- 
son for an historic event in our biographies, to experience^the image ^ 
which makes a* blurred snapshot in our memory come clear in our ? 
poems." The important thing about Murray's claim— and the evi- 
dence he uses to support it— is that He is not just talking about 
**creative" or **literary" writing. For wjriters of poetry, argumenta- 
tion, biography, and fiction, the predicament is the same: writing 
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is not always a ngatter of putting on paper^a set of stock responses 
or prefabricated ideas tjiat exist independently of the writer. Ordi- 
narily, writing a letter, a memoi or a report requires writers to give 
some conscious thought to what they wish to say; they must come 
to a conclusion about the topic at hand.N 

It is very likely that this process of discovery will vary from writ- 
er to writer or even from task to task. Certainly, no tyo writers 
proceed in exactly the same way. Yet from reading observations of 
children's writing and professional writers' accounts of their own 
composing, and from thinking carefully about ^Kat we do' when 
we ourselves set put to write, we can identify a few\bf the types- of 
behaviors writers engage in as . they attempt to discover what they 
wish to say-. , 

For many writers, the process of discovery begins not with writ- 
ing but with talk. When asked to write an essay in resiS)onse to the 
question **What do you do when you write a paper?'!- a graduate 
student reported -that usually **I .talk about my papers v/ith my 
roommate. We hassle, harangue, clarify, and beat each other wifh 
the data Until we put the pazzle together." Although this student 
was talking about a very specialized kind of writing, her experience 
may not be unique. I suspect tha*-many busirxess letters and memos 
contain idfeas that began to form as the result of^ phone call or a 
casual office conversation. /I know that assertions in scholarly ar- 
ticles may arise from an- argument wth' a colleague or an attempt 
to explain someMdea to studerxts. .. ' • 

Foe certain young children the process of discovery may include 
drawing as well as talking. Donald Graves (1975) reports that some 
children sketch out pictures of the action they are describing; as. 
they add detail^ to their pictures, they also add these details to 
their written narrative. Writing prompts their drawing, and their 
drawing enriches their writing. 

For other writers, the discovery process begins with what Peter 
Elbow (1973) calls **free-writing," h\ effect 'an. attempt to brain- 
storm on paper. Elbow reports that he frequently sits down and 
writes as fast as he can for a brief period of time— perhaps as little 
as ten or fifteen minutes-baking no attempt to edit or even to 
decide in advance what point he wishes to make. Frequently,^ 
Elbow finds that he can look back at this free writing anc. find use- 
ful insights that he.vvould not have, anticipated when he sat down 
to write. , ' . ..' 

Since the process of discovery may vary .vyidjely, we might not 
want to assess this performance (jirectly. Certainly, it seems unfair 
to insist that all students must have mastered la single discovery 
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procedure. But the role of discovery in the process of composition 
has an important bearing on the limitations of existing procedures 
for measuring writing ability and provides the k^y to improving 
th(j ways we evaluate students' competence as writers. ' 

Competence: Making Appropriate Choices 

Running throughout Mellon's discussions of communicative skills, 
discourse skills, £ind critical £ind appreciational skills is the assump- 
tion that writers' choices (of language, syntax, content) must be 
guided by their awareness of the audience and purpose for which 
they are writing. Too often, students demonstrate by default the 
importance of this awareness. Unexplained assertions, unclear 
transitions, puzzling terms that have a special mesining known only 
to the writer-all these problems may suggest that students are 
producing what Linda Flower (1979) calls "writer-based prose" 
rather than "reader-based prose." Students incorrectly assume that 
the audience knows what the writer knows; students fail to consid- 
er the needs, interests, and knowledge of the pers(jns who will read 
their text. F 

A more, positive and sophisticated illustration of Mellon's as- 
sumption can be developed from the following short passages. The 
first is a statement found on the cover pagie of a "Price List Bulle- 
tin' issued by a publisher of standardized tests. 

The prices listed herein conform with the provisions of the 
Executive Order stabilizing prices, wages and rents announced on 
August 15, 1971, and subsequent implementing orders and direc- 
4;ives. Planned price adjustments for 1971 have been, temporarily 
suspended. 

The second piece of writing, cited by Kenneth Macrorie (1970), is 
an excerpt from a college teacher's-dittoed note to students who 
were planning to go on a college-sponsored bus trip to a Chicago 
art museum. . . . 

Trippers will meet at 7:15 (Kalamazoo time) in front of the 
Union. The. bus will leave promptly at 7:30 a.m'. There will be no 
watering stops, between Kalamazoo and Chicago, so I strongly rec- 
ommend that you all eat something vaguely resembling breakfast 
before we start— something substantial and comforting like a Her- 
shey bar. . . . After lunch everyone is on his owri in the museum. 
Museum' fatigufe is a very real phenomenon and I caution you to 
use some restraint in your viewing, taking the 20th. century first 
and whatever else you can manage'ifter that. 
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^ Putting aside the question of which of these is the better (or 
whether either piece is **good" writing), these two pieces show the 
sort of choices writers may need to make in conveying their basic 
message. The importance of these choices becomes especially clear 
if we consider alternative ways of expressing these two messages. 
For example, the first passage could have been written like this: 

We'd planned tq raise our prices for next year, but we can't. 
At least not right now. The feds won't let us. So the prices of 
things listed in this brochure go along with the executive order is- 
sued a while back that puts a lid on prices and so forth. Maybe 
you should try to take advantage of the situation and place your 
orders now for materials you'll need next year. 

The second passage could have been written like this: 

Participation in the proposed tour of the Chicago museum of 
art is contingent upon participants' arriving at the Western Michi- 
gan State University Union prior to the scheduled departure time 
of 7:15 a.m. (Eastern Standard Time). Participants should be ad- 
vised that there will be no stops between the point of departure 
and the scheduled arrival in Chicago. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that participants make adequate preparation for th^ourney. 

In the revioion of the first passage, the price list bulletin, sen- 
tences are much shorter and are much less complex than in the 
original. Word choices are more casual (feds is more likely to occur 
in conversation than in writing, whereas a phrase such as listed 
herein is more likely to appear in formal proclamations or official 
documents), and there are personal v^^rf/'-finces (you and we) rather 
than the impersonal abstractions J' - .: Uive Order) found in the 
original. In the revision of the secona passage, instructions to the 
college studentSf the situation is almost reversed. Personal refer- 
ences (to / and we) have been replaced with impersonal nouns (par- 
ticipants), sentences have been made longer and more complex, 
and the language is less conversational (the colloquial watering 
stops is replaced iDy stops). 

In addition to changes in diction and syntax, both revi^ons also 
show small but important chEinges in the content of the original 
passages. Deleted from the revised memo to college students is a 
detail (the reference to a Hershey bar as **something vaguely re- 
sembling breakfast") that helps create the passage's whimsical, off- 
hand quality, a quality that makes the writer's advice a little less 
authoritarian, a little less irritating to his audience of late 1960s 
college students. Included in the revision is informa,tion (the full 
title of the student union) that is totally unnecessary for the audi- 
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ence of the original memo. The revised statement on the price list 
bulletin adds to its informal, unbusinesslike tone by including gra- 
tuitous advice about taking advantage of the price freeze and ex- 
cluding precise information, found in the original, about the date 
and title of the federal restrictipn on price increases. 

I assume we can agree that neither of my revisions is an ade- 
quate substitute for the original. The college professor apparently 
wanted to convey some information and also give some advice— no 
mean trick when dealing with college students. Consequently, the 
teacher needed to be as engaging and personable as possible. The 
impersonal bureaucratic voice we hear in my revision would be in- 
appropriate for the intended audience and purpose. By contrast, 
the writer of the notice on the price bulletin was merely trying to 
convey information without giving advice or creating any personal 
bond with his or her audience. Thus, the writer was probably wise 
to avoid the rather chatty voice and intimacy with the audience 
impljed in my revision. Given their different audiences and p\ir- 
poses, each passage is a creditable, if not superb, piece of writing. 
Each writer has made choices of diction, syntax, and content t\\at 
seem appropriate for the intended audience and purpose. 

In making this judgment, I am accepting the following assump- 
tions from rhetorical theory ar :! modern communication theory. 
(1) Writers must know what sort of voice or personality they wish 
to convey, and they must be clear about their relation to their 
audience. (2) Writers must also have a good sense of the purpose 
they wish to accomplish in their writing. (3) An awareness of this 
complex relationship between voice, audience, and purpose must 
govern writers' choices of language, sentence structure, and con- 
tent. 

.4 Definition of Competence 

Implicit in my discussions of ^'discovery" and "appropriate choices" 
is a definition of competence that is more complicated than that 
found in many composition texts. Some; of the most widely usefd 
texts, such as Warriner and Griffith's, equate competence with the 
ability to follow the practice of -'educated people," to observe the 
conventions of formal yvritten English, to write clearly, correctly, 
and concisely. This textbook notion of competence is of some use, 
especially in certain formal situations. But it ignores the fact that 
in order to write effectively, one must have something to com- 
municate and one must be able to disco\<jr what he or she wishes 
to say. Furthermore, the textbook definition of competence does 
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not account for all the choices writers make, even when Uiey are 
on their very best linguistic behavior. This latter point is demon- 
strated in the passage from the "Price List Bulletin," The writer 
refers to "planned price adjustments." Not price changes cr, heav- 
en forbid, price increases. The choice of adjustment seems entirely 
appropriate. Not because the term is more concise or more correct 
than changes or increases. And certainly not because it is less am- 
biguous. (If anything, adjustments is slightly^less clear than increases; 
it allows two possibilitiesHlncreasing and decreasing— whereas only 
one action is likely.) The choice of adjustments seems appropriate 
because it maintains a rather dignifi'iid tone and has positive con 
notations that seem unlikely to offend one who reads the price 
list. After all, when something is "adjusted," it is usu^ly set right, 
put in proper working order. 

Frequently, success in writing hinges on one's ability to make 
the sort of choice represented by the phrase price adjustments. 
One must be able not simply to make choices that ^xe correct, clear, 
or concise, but also to make choices that seem likely to achieve a 
given purpose for a given audience. Consequently, we have to ex- 
pand the textbook definition of competence. We must redefine 
competence to mean the ability to discover what one wishes to say 
and to convey one's message through language, syntax, and content 
that ate appropriate for one's audience and purpose. 

Different Kinds of Writing Tasks 

The importance of being able to make appropriate choices becomes 
especially clear when we consider seme of the changes that have 
lately taken place in writing instruction. For many years, secondary 
schools emphasized the writing of narrative and expository essays 
in which students were to convey information to a single kind of 
audience, usually a teacher. This emphasis still appears in some ' 
schools. But in recent years, many English teachers have expanded 
the English curriculum to include^ diverse kinds of writing ranging 
from dialogue.to journals to dramatic dialogues and reportage, as 
well as formal exposition and narration. Moreover, teachers, many 
of ihem influenced by James Mbffett (1968), today ask students 
to write for different kinds of audienqes, some of them sympathetic 
and well known to the writer (a close friend, for example), others 
relatively distant and not necessarily sympathetic (the 'ediioir pf a 
local newspaper, for exstmple; or inembers of a school bcird). 
Teachers also encourage students to write not only to convey in for- 
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mation but also to express their ovm feelings and perceptions or to 
try to influence someone else*s actions or feelings. 

Even though rarely reflected in currently used measures of writ- 
ing ability, these teaching practices are well-founded in theory. 
The work of Moffett and of James Kinneavy (1971), Walker Gibson 
(1969), and James Rritton (1975) illustrates the great diversity of 
writing tasks that must be done in the **real" world as well as in 
the classroom. These theorists do not completely agree as to how 
we might categorize these tasks, but they do agree on two points: 
1) the global term writing includes a great many modes (ranging 
from diary entries sind memos to formal reports) and quite diverse 
purposes and speaker-audience relationships; 2) different modes, 
audiences and purposes require writers to use various **registers," 
to choose different organizational strategies, and even to provide 
different types £ind amounts of information. 

As an illustration of this second point, consider two accounts of 
the flood that struck Rapid City, South Dakota in 1972. The first 
is a diary written by a flood victim while she was trapped in the 
attic of her house during the flood. 

This amazing little book has just survived the flash-flood of 
June 9, 1972, in Rapid City, South Dakota. I can't believe my 
senses. I am all muddy, the whole house is muddy, the first floor 
is still two-thirds full of water. My electric clock is stopped at 
10:37 p.m., and I am writing this by candle light. Actually, the 
flood at its fullest, I guess it's called the crest, lasted from 10:37 
'til about 11:00 or 11:15, if I can make an educated guess. It 
seemed like an eternity. I have never before prayed for my fam- 
ily's and my lif^. 

Maybe I'd better start from the beginning. I can't seem to 
write quickly enough. Mom, Dad and I golfed this afternoon. As 
we were .finishing, the weather v/as threatening, everything was 
very dark and humid. We went home and had dinner. I sewed on 
my slacks, and I talked Mom into going to the Toby .Theater pro- 
duction of The Last of the Red Hot Lovers. Well, we got dressed 
and went out, and it. was raining pretty heavily. We had to take 
un:brellas pnd water raincoats. I remembe): that just as we got by 
Canyon LaK , I commented to Mother that I had never seen such 
heavy rain in Rapid City and that the streets/seemed to be filling 
up pretty quickly. We were already going through pretty deep, 
puddles, but they were relatively few and .far between. We got 
downtown to the. theater and the show had been cancelled, be- 
cause one of the actors couldn't get in from Rockerville. ... 

[Later that evening, after the writer had discove.red that the creek 
behind her house had risen so much that she and her family could 
not get out of the house, the diary writer continues.] 
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We all got into the attic and I listened to the thunder and light- 
ning and water falling: on our roof, rushing by. our house. ... We 
still don't know how n.any houses besides ouivare standing. After 
sitting up in the attic foe awhile, 'til about 11:30 I think, we no- 
ticed the water was really going down at quite a fast rate. . . . 

Meanwhile, from the glimpses we've seen from flashes of light- 
ning, we are completely surrounded by debris up to maybe ten 
feet high. It's hard to say. Somebody's roof is on the corner of 
our house. Dad's Toronado is standing straight up and down on 
its back end near the front porch. Poor Mom and Dad! I was so 
proud about their remodeling, and they were so pleased and proud 
too. Dad has spent a whole month building a huge sundeck on the 
back of the house. When I say by himself, I mean by himself. He 
was just s?ck. ... 

The second account of the flood consists of the first three para- 
graphs of a Reader's Digest article that appeared shortly after the 
flood. 

It was one of the worst flood disasters in our nation's history. 
Starting early on Friday evening, last June 9, and continuing 
through most of the night, an unpredicted and unprecedented 10 
to 14 inches of rain spilled onto one small area of western South 
Dakota where normally only 14 inches cf rain fall in an en! ^^ 
year. The steep rocky, 3500-to-7000-fcct-high Black Hills- could 
not absorb the. torrential runoff which picked up battering-ram 
force as it funneled through nartcvv catiyons and dropped toward 
the grasslands to the east. Thundering against the back door of 
Rapid City, a placid community of 43.000 people, the flash flood 
crumpled a 34*year-old earthen dam and unleashed a rampaging 
five-foot-high wall of water through the heart of the town, the 
second -largest in South Dakota. 

Before the rains stopped and thr flood dissipated early Saturday 
morning, 237 people had died, five were missing and 5000 had 
been left homeless in a 30-mile-long, half-mile-wide path of sudden 
destruction. Dozens of bridges were destroyed, 5000 cars were 
demolished or damaged, 120Q homes and. about 100 business build- 
ings had vanished. * 

The cause of the black night in the Black Hills was a freakish 
coincidence oflweather conditions. Although the official forecast, 
for the day had been **partly cloudy, with scattered thundershow- 
ers, with some possibly reaching severe proportions," there was 
no evidence to suggest exceptional rainfall. In fact, a local techao- 
logical institute continued its aerial cloud-seeding experiments 
throughout the afternoon, in expectation of typical showers (me-: 
terologists say th^^se tests had Tiothing to dp with the deluge). But ^ 
in the late afternoon a stront^ breeze blowing from the southeast 
carried an unusually moist-supply of air to th^ eastern side of the ^ 
Black Hills.* Here the steep slopes forced the incoming air upward, 
causing great amqunts of moisture to accumulate over the hills. 
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Normally, high-level winds would carry much of this moisture 
away— but on this day, the upper-level circulation had come to a 
near standstill. The damp accumulation hovered, ahnost motion- 
less, and the rains began to fall. 

These two piece3 of writing are similar in that each recounts 
events that took place prior t^o the flood, and each details the de- 
smiction caused by the flood. Yet,. clearly the two writing tasks 
are different. They are intended to appeal to different audiences 
and they try to accomplish different purposes. I have the sense 
that the writer of the diary has set out to answer the sort of ques- 
tion a relative or close friend might ask: What was it like to go 
through this sort of experience? Consequently, the diary writer 
can choose to narrate her own and her family's actions just prior 
to the flood. None of these actions pertains directly to the flood, 
but all of them (playing golf, sewing slacks) have a familiar, ordi- 
nary quality that contrasts effectively with the shock and chaos of 
the flood. Wfeen the writer describes the flood itself, she does so 
from a very limited perspective; she report.s only those scattered 
details that are briefly illuminated by flashes of lightning. Such 
details are fragmented and allow only a small £ind not necessarily 
accurate picture of the flood. But the very fragmentation helps a 
reader understand something of how this experience must have felt 
to one who was involved in it. 

In the second article, the writer is apparently trying to appeal to 
an audience that is interested in the nature and extent of the disas- 
ter, not simply one person's perceptions. Consequently, the first 
few paragra^jhs try to answer such questions as these: What was so 
special about this disaster? How did it come about? Why is it of in- 
terest to someone who has no personalinvolvement with the flood 
victims? Details concerning the uniqueness of the flood (it was one 
of the worst in the nation''s history) help answer the first and third 
questions. Information about the progress of the flood waters (be- 
ginning in. the Black Hills, bursting a dam) and about the unusual 
weather conditions that caused the flood help answer the second 
question. In providing a comprehensive, accurate answ^^r to the 
three qiip^stions I have mentioned, the writer had td'go well beyond 
his personal experience and draw upon a variety of authoritative 
sources to convey the extent of the flood and its consequences. 

In appealing to their different audiences and trying to accomplish 
different purposes, these writers have to answer different questions 
and draw upon diifferent sources of information. They are, in short, 
doing different writing tasks. We can not judge these tasks by ex- 
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actly the same criteria. For example, we can expect the magazine 
article to provide a reliable account of the entire disaster. But we 
cannot expect this of the diary writer. 

On the face of it, I suppose, this line of reasoning must seem ob- 
vious enough; But if we accept it, we shall have to make substantial 
changes in the way we assign'and evaluate writing. 

Existing Procedures for Measuring Writing Ability 

In the previous sections, I have defined competence in writing as 
the ability (1) to discover what oiie wishes to say and (2) to choose 
the appropriate Isinguage, sentence structure, organization, and in- 
formation to achieve a desired purpose with a given audience. Given 
this definition, I have serious reservations about many existing 
procedures for assessing writing competence. One type of proce- 
dure, thi standardized test, is so limited, in some cases so badly 
conceived, that it cannot provide £in adequate picture of students' 
writing pfjrformance. For most purposes, the procedure of collect- 
ing a sample of student writing is preferable to the use of a stan- 
dardized test. Yet even with writing samples serious problems arise. 

Standardized tests. Multiple-choice, "objective" tests seem attrac- 
tive partly because they can be "scored quickly and reliably and 
partly because they have good predictive validity. That is, some 
makers of standardized tests have been able to jhow that if stu- 
dents make a relatively high score on a standardized test, they are 
likely to make a relatively high grade in a subsequent writing course. 

One of the. chief difficulties with standardized tests is that they 
• may not measure what they claim ^r appear to measure. For exam- 
ple: McGraw-Hill publishes a test whose title cleiiins that the test 
measures "language proficiency." The initial sentence on the test 
booklet makes a more modest claim: "This test is designed to mea- 
sure your ability to recognize correctly written English." Ability 
^to recognize correctly written English is, at most, one of several 
skills that make up language, proficiency. Yet a close look at items 
on the test suggests that the test may not even measure this limited 
skill. Many of the items on one'form of the test do not require stu- 
dents to recognize correctly written English, Rather, they ask stu- 
dents to identify an error, in written English. Recognizing errors 
without necessarily being able to correct them seems like such a 
small part of language proficiency that I might not have mentioned 
.this test at alL But I found it listed in a National Association of 
Secondary School Principals publication (1976) as an instance of 
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a **writing" test currently in use. Unless readers of the book hap- 
pened to look closely at the items in the test itself, they could 
easily conclude that this test was, in fact, a test of writing. Con- 
ceivably, a school's assessment of students' writing skill could rest 
substantially upon students' ability to identify (to identify, not to 
correct) one of three kinds of errors in formal written English. 

Another shortcoming of standardized tests is that skills needed 
to do well on these tests are not the same as skills needed to do 
well in writing. For example, multiple-choice tests frequently ask 
students to choose from among several alternatives that someone 
else has identified. But for writers, the primary problem is not one 
of choosing from among such a list of altemav.ives but of generating 
their own alternatives from which they will choose. In other words, 
writers must not merely make good choices of language and sen- 
tenet structures; they must create those choices. Furthermore, once 
writers have created alternatives, they must decide which alterna- 
tive is most appropriate for their intended audience and purpose. 
S'^andardized tests— at least those I have examined— do not ask stu- 
dents to make such decisions. 

One of the more ambitious tests, the Sequential Test of Educa- 
tional Progress: Writing (STEPW), claims to measure students' 
ability to choose **a level of usage suitable to purpose and reader; 
i.e., using the right *tone' and appropriate diction and employing 
tact where desirable." Form I B of the STEPW contains a number 
of items in which students are asked to choose the **best," the most 
'^appropriate," the most **effective" version of a given passage. In 
all but one of the items, best, appropriate, and effective appear to 
mean least ambiguous, most cohcise^lnost in keeping with the con- 
ventions of standard written English. As I have already suggested, 
this notion of competence is not comprehensive enough to let us 
distinguish bet\yeen vn*iters v^^ho are competent (even minimally 
competent) and those who are not. 

Writing samples. The problems I have described thus far are un- 
likely to occur when we try to measure, students' competence by 
asking for writing samples. Other problems, however, often arise, 
problems that will affect both students and e valuators. For exam- 
ple, students are sometimes required to complete their writing in a 
single session which may last no more than twenty minutes. Within 
this brief writing period, students must: 

Contemplate a topic to which theyhave likely given little previous 
thought 

Identify their audience and purpose 
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Decide upon the rhetorical strategies they will need in order to 
achieve their purpose with their intended audience 
Write a first draft 

Reconsider and, where necessary, revise that draft 

Edit their draft to make sure it corresponds to the conventions of 

standard written English. 

Quite clearly, some students will be more successful than others 
in coping with the demands imposed by these conditions. But these 
conditions hardly seem conducive to writers' doing their best work. 
Moreover, these circumstances are pointless and arbitrary. They 
will rarely apply to other writing tasks students do. Even writing 
essay answers on examinations, students will (presumably) have in 
their minds specific information Oil the toplj they are writing 
about and will have given some previous thought to it. 

Other problems are likely to arise when we are obliged to create 
more than one witingtask. We may, for example, w£int to measure 
students' f^o'/dh over a semester or yef^x and therefore may need 
to create two writing tasks, one to u;ie early in the term, one to 
use at-t>»c end. Or, faced with the need to assess the writing of a 
large and diverse group of students, we may want to allow students 
some choice as to the topic they will w.rite about. In either of these 
situations, we must be sure that the alternative tasks are as compa- 
rable as possible. 

Yet, it is surprisingly easy to create assignments that ikake sub- 
stantially different demands. Consider, for example, a writing 
assessment that lets students choose to write in response to either 
of these assertions: 

Much of the instruction that goes on ii} public s jool classrooms 

does not adequately prepare students for college. 

There should be a mandatory jail sentence of at least one year for 

any person convicted of possessing more than three ounces of 

marijuana. 

These assertions seerh similar in at least two respects. Both state- 
;nents invite the request to **agree or disagree with this statement." 
Moreover, either statement might provoke a strong response from 
a writer. But the two topics differ in at least one important way. 
The first raises questions of facti To express agreement or dis- 
agreement, a student would need to recall specific school experi- 
ences and determine whether the inforfnation/skills/attitudes 
resulting frorn those experiences are consistent with the informa- 
tion/skills/attitiides required in college classes.. By contrast, the 
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word should in the second Tissertion raises not only questions of 
fact but questions of law and morality. 

Classical rhetoric makes the distinction between questions of 
fact, definition, and degree. And James Moffett (1968) has mad i a 
stronj^ argument that writing about what might or should hap^jen 
is quite a different matter from writing about what has already 
happened. All of us know of these distinctions; but frequently we 
♦"ail to consider tnem in assigning topics. Consequently, we under- 
mine at least twp of our purposes in evaluating students' writing. 
If students are doing subs?:£intially different writing tasks, it seems 
unfair to rank ordc^r their writing; ^ve cannot say that one student 
writer is more or less skillml thsin smother unless students are writ- 
ing about topics that require similar skills. Further, we c£innot de- 
termine whether student writing is improving if the demands of 
the topic we assign early in the term are significsintly different 
from the demsinds of a topic we assign late in the term. 

Another problem arises when teachers fail to provide informa- 
tion about the audience students are to address or the purpose 
they are to accomplish. One response to this criticism is to argue 
that we have made purpose reasoi)y|ibly clear when we ask students 
to **agree or disagree" or to **explain your point of view and sup- 
port it wiih evidence." But these instructions may be less clear 
than they seem. Consider the experience Plchard Lloyd-Jones 
(1977) reports from his work with the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. One of the NAEP assignments asked students 
to agree or disagree with ihe assertion that **A woman's place is ih 
the home." Perhaps because the topic is so emotion-laden for 
many people, students wrote expressive discourse rather than the 
persuasive discourse NAEP had expected. That is, they articulated 
their ovm views on the subject, but they -rarely tried to enlist their 
audience's sympathy, or to establish common ground with some- 
one whose yiews differed from their own, or to anticipate questions 
that might arise from those differences in views. Ultimately, NAEP 
decided to consider this task an expressive task and instructed judges 
to rate student pap6rs by asking, in effect, two basic questions: 
(1) How often do students elaborate upon the reasons they give for 
their position? (2) From what sources (personal experience, author- 
ity, other) do students derive this elaboration? For an expressive 
task— one in y/hich writers simply articiilate their own opinion— 
these questions (and the criteria they imply) seem appropriate. 
But if this were a persuasive task, judges would have to consider 
additional questions such as: Does the writer anticipate a readers 
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objections? Does the writer choose elaborations that are likely to 
J seem plausible to the reader he or she is addressing? 

y Purpose, then, is always a factor in writing assessment. If we fail 
to be explicit about students' rhetorical purpose, we may fail to 
help them see how they might develop their ideas. And this failure' 
may encourage students to do different types of writing, some of 
which invite judges to ask one sort of question, some of wh! jh in- 
vite judges to ask other types of questions. 

A similar line of reasoning holds true for audience. Theory, re- 
search, and ouf own experience tell us that an understanding of 
audience is importsint for a writer. But frequently our practice in 
assessing writing contradicts or ignores theory, research, and expe- 
rience. \s in the case with purpose, we sometimes have our reasons 
for not indicating the characteristics of the audience students are 
acdressing. Students^ we assume, should know that :hey are writ- 
ing for English teachers and that they need to accommodate the 
expectations of that audience. In some respects, this assumption 
is reasonable. But even in acknowledging this point of view, we 
must not oversimplify our conception of teachers as an audience. 
Their values may be more diverse thsin one might think. 

One way to test this speculation is to remember the last tim?. we 
attended a common paper-grading session, one at which— with no 
prior training or discussion of criteria— we and our colleagues read 
and graded a set of essays. In my own experience, comments made 
at those sessions indicate that people are using different sets of 
criteria and are attendmg to dif ferent aspects of the writing, some 
responding to diction and syntax, some to organization, some to 

. what Diederich (1974) refers to as **quality of ideas." Thanks to 
recent work by Sarah Freedman (1979), we have reason to think 
that for some readers **quality of ideas" weighs very heavily in the 
evaluation of a piece of writing. But even here, we .may find con- 
siderable diversity, especially when we consider the evaluations of 
teachers in different disciplines. In my school at least, teachers of 

- .bn'^iness courses frequently give students a set of facts about a 
company and ask students to recommend policies that the com- 
pany should adopt. Tn evaluating students' papers, these instructors 
seem concerned with matters of practicality. Have students identi- 
fied one or more specific courses of action for the company to fol- 
low? Given the information at hand, does it seem likely that the 
company in question could and would lollow the v^iter's recom- 
mendations? In economics courses, instructors seem most con- 
"cerned about the accuracy with which students apply economic 
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theory to new. sets of data. In at least one political science course, 
the instructor places great emphasis on the imaginativeness of stu- 
dents' synthesis of materials studied. Practicality, accuracy, imag- 
inativeness: these are not the only criteria by which instructors 
judge the **quality of ideas" in students' writing. But just these 
few exampfcS should warn us that even academic audiences may 
vary quite widely. 

Interestingly, some students are sensitive to these variations. It 
is not unusual to hear students talk about trying to '*psych out" a 
teacher, attempting to figure out what a teacher values and how a 
student can appeal to the teacher's values. Carried to an extreme, 
this effort can preclude original thought and honest expression. 
But at best, this attempt simply reflects assumptions explained 
early in this chapter: a writer needs to assess the interests, feelings, 
knowledge of his or her audience £ind to use that assessment in 
choosing language, syntax, and content. 

It should go without saying that students will vai/ in their con- 
cern with audience and purpose. Some will seem obli \ lous to these 
matters, at least in the writing they turn in to teachers. But by cre- 
ating writing tasks that specify audience and purpose, evaluators 
may try to accomplish different goals for different groups of peo- 
ple. Students who are aware of the demands of audience and pur- 
pose may improve their understanding of the rhetorical problem 
they must solve in their writing. Evaluators may get a better sense 
"of the criteria that are appropriate for judging a given set of papers. 
And teachers may hava an '^.dditional reason for encouraging all 
student writers to attend to audience and purpose. 

Suggestions for Measuring Competence in Writing 

In considering specific procedures for evaluating writing, we must 
remember that students have a right to expect their coursework to 
prepare them to do well in areas where they will be evaluated. And 
teachers have an obligation to make sure that students receive this 
preparation. This combination ,of expectation and obligation al- 
most guarantees that evaluation will influence teaching procedures 
and, indeed, the writing curriculum itself. If we adopt evaluation 
procedures that reflect a trivial or overly simple understanding of 
writing, those evaluation procedures can do a double harm. They 
can mislead us about students' skill as writers. And they can mis- 
direct the wo|k we do as teachers of writing. Consequently, all the 
suggestions in the following section are based on one assumption: 
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our procedures for evaluating writing must be consistent with our 
best understanding of writing and the teaching of writing. ,> 

Obtaining an Adequate Sample of Students' Writing 

The task of assessing competence in writing does not begin with 
our devising useful criteria or reliable scoring procedures. Th^task 
begins with our obtaining an adequate sample of students' writing 
performance. Unless we have given students reajsonable oppor- 
tunity to make their best showing as writers, our judgments about 
their competence as -writers will almost certainly be limited and 
.misleading. To obtain a good sample of their writing performance, 
we need to: 

Have students write under circumstances that approximate 
the conditions under which important writing is done 

Ask them to do more than one kind of writing; that is, have 
them write for more than one audience £ind purpose 

Provide them with information about the audience and pur- 
pose for which a given piece of writing is intended 

Assess the demands of our writing assignments, especially 
when we create more than one assignment 

Base our judgments on an adequate amount of students' writ-:, 
ing 

Conditions for writing. When most of 'us write, we usually take 
time to engage in the process of discovery. This process may have 
begun well before we actually started to write a draft; it may have 
begun with our talking with friends or reading about our topic. If 
the topic seemed especially important to us, we may have revised 
our initial drafts. Some writing, of course, receives little forethought 
and no revision. But the more import£int and complex the writing 
task, the more likely we are to plan, revise, and polish our writing 
before exposing it to public scrutiny. 

Given our own experience as writers, it should come as no sur- 
prise that our students may benefit from being able to write under 
the same sort of circumstEinces we usually enjoy. Granted, we must 
ask students to work under some restrictions. They must meet cer- 
tain deadlines, and, for various reasons, we may want them to do 
their writing during classtime. But even with these constraints, we 
can set up procedures that encourage students to explore their 
topic, consider their audience and purpose, and revise and edit 
their work. For example: to prepare her students to do a piece of 
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expressive writing, an eighth grade teacher** proceeded as follows. 
After reading the short story ^Tlowers for Algernon," the students 
talked about the **Iosses" experienced by characters in the story, 
students then discussed the kinds of losses they themselves might 
experience and identified some of the ways (death, moving to a 
new town, accidentally breaking a prized object) those losses n^ight 
occur. Finally, each student listed some of the losses he or she had 
experienced and made notes about the feeling^ that accompanied 
those losses. After this activity, the teacher gave the students the 
following writing assignment. *Think of some loss you have expe- 
rienced. T611 what you especially remember about what you lost, 
and how it feels to experience such a loss." To help students under- 
stand the pnrpose for the assignment, the teacher made sure that 
the class discussion contained a number of references to personal 
thoughts and feelings (What thoughts were going through the char- 
acter's mind when he realized he was going to lose his new-found 
mental ability? How would you have felt in such a situation?). The 
teacher also stressed the point that students were to write for an 
interested, sympathetic audience. These procedures enabled her to 
make it clear to students that their writing must contain more 
than a recital of objective facts. 

To help his students write about the topic losses^ a twelfth grade 
teacher^ spent class time not only on discussion and note-taking, 
but also on revision. During the class period when students were to 
revise their first drafts, this teacher instructed students to work in 
pairs, each partner reading and commenting on the other's writing. 
Students were allowed to use these comments in revising their 
papers. ^ 

If we allow time for students to engage in the composing process 
(perhaps one class period for drafting and one period for revising 
and editing), we can assume that some students will say everything 
they have -to say in a few hastily scribbled sentences. Even among 
university students, we can be fairly certain that some students will 
revise much less extensively than will others. (See Richard Beach's 
study (1976) of the revisioh strategies of college students.) These 
students will probably not need all the time we allow for doing a 
given piece of writing, especially if they have never been taught 
how to develop their ideas or to revise their writing effectively. But 
we are not interested solely in these students. We need to assess all 
our students— those who have trouble putting words on paper, 
those who make substantial changes in their first drafts, and those 
for whom revising means little more than changing an occasional 
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word. Thus, it seems important to ask students to write under con- 
ditions that seem likely to allow all students to do the best work 
they can. 

Kinds of writing to be evaluated, Qmte frequently, the evalua- 
tion of writing ability is restricted to assessment of students' skill 
in writing expository essays, especially those with certain formal 
features: an explicit thesis statement; several paragraphs support- 
ing that thesis, each with its own topic sentence; and a concluding 
paragraph. One argument in favor of such a restriction is that the 
overall goal of many school writing programs is to help students 
learn to v^nrite satisfactory exposition and that, consequently, our 
main concern should be to find out whether students are becom- 
ing more skillful in doing this sort of writing. 

It is possible to accept this argument and still use the evaluation 
procedures described in the remainder of this chapter. A good de- 
scription of students* performance as expository writers is worth 
having. But there is a strong argument against limiting our evalua- 
tion in this way. The ability to do one sort of writing task may not 
imply equal ability with other kinds of tasks. An evaluation of stu- 
dents' expository es^y writing may tell us little about their ability 
to do other kinds of tasks which are important in students' per- 
sonal lives and in their careers. Further, we have, at present, no 
basis for claiming that one kind of writing task is equally important 
for all students in all schools in all communities. My recommenda- 
tion, then, is that we need to evaluate several different kinds of 
writing performance. The exact number and the specific kinds 
may well vary from school to school, reflecting teachers' best judg- 
ment about the needs of a given group of students. 

Designing writing assignments. Firom the earlier discussion of 
audience and purpose, it should be clear that our assignments must 
do more than pose what we hope are interesting topics. When they 
read our assignments, students must be able to see what their pur- 
pose is, whether they are to: 

persuade— that is, influence someone else's actions or feelings 
Inform— that is, simply provide accurate, comprehensive data that 
readers can use as they see fit 

express— that is, articulate their own point of view without trying 
to influence their readers or without trying to provide objective 
information 

Students will also need to understand their audience. Even if they 
are writing for a teacher, they must be able to answer such ques- 
tions as these :^ 
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1. How much does my audience know about this subject? 



2. What is my reader's attitude toward me? Is he or she sympa- 
thetic? Hostile? Interested in my personal feelings or conclu- 
sions? 

3. Does my reader have values, preconceptions, or feelings that 
might influence his or her response to the subject or (o what I 
say about the subject? 

Our assignments might also indicate whether students' writing 
should take one of several forms such as the following: 

Dialogue News Report 

Journal Entry Editorial 

Monologue Essay 

Letter Summary 

Memo Short Story 

Even though these divisions of purpose, audience, and form are 
not exhaustive, they suggest a huge number of writing assignments, 
many more than we would have time and energy to evaluate during 
a single school year. We will, consequently, have to reduce the 
number of kinds of assignments as much as possible without giving 
up information that we consider importsuit. To accomplish this,' 
we will have to decide where our priorities lie. We might, for in- 
stance, decide that students at a given grade level should be expect- 
ed to write effective persuasion. In this case, we might create dif- 
ferent writing assignments by asking students to try to persuade 
different audiences. One task might ask students to influence a 
close friend's actions. 

Your best friend, who is having a lot of problems at home, has 
been acting ^strangely at school—stumbling in the halls, falling a- 
sleep in class and getting really bad grades. One day in the rest- 
room, you see him/her takings drink out of a bottle. You become 
concerned that your friend may be on the way to becoming a 
teenage alcoholic. When you tell your friend how worried you are, 
he/she says "Leave me alone. I don't need your help." It's a tricky 
situation, but you feel strongly about helping your friend. Write 
down the advice you would give in order to get your friend straight- 
ened out. ^ 

Another task might ask students to petsuade a more remote audi- 



Imagine that you have just read a letter to the editor of TV Guide. 
The person who wrote the letter complained about all the violence 
on TV— cop shows, horror movies, even cartoons like Road Run- 
ner. He said that these shows are teaching young people how to 
be violent, and because^ o^ this the shows should be taken off the 
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air. Think about this problem for awhile. Then write your own let- 
ter to the editor either agreeing or disagreeing with the man who 
wrote the protest letter. As you write, be sure to include as many 
sensible reasons as you can think of to support your opinion. 

On the other hand, we might take a different approach and de- 
cide that we want to know how well students can write for a cer- 
tain kind of audience— ah adult audience, say, one that tends to be 
rather tough-minded £Uid skeptical. In this case we would create 
different writing tasks by asking students first to try to persuade 
this audience. (For example: Members of the school board are 
trying to decide whether to try to save nloney by cutting out cer- 
tain school programs such as music and art or by cutting out extra- 
curricular progr^s such as athletics. Decide which course you feel 
the school board should take and write a speech yoirwill deliver at 
the next school board meeting.*Try to persuade the board to accept 
your point of view.) A second kind of task would ask students to 
explain a complicated series of events to the same sort of audience. 
(For example: When you brought your parents' car home last 
night, there was a good-sized dent in the right fender. Explain to 
your parents' satisfaction how the dent got there.) 

Teachers' awareness of current events and their own students' 
interests will probably produce writing tasks that will be more en- 
gaging^for— a^given set of students. My ^^oncem is to stress two 
'points. Writing tasks must not only include a topic but also an in- 
dication of audience and purpose. Since there are several kinds of 
audiences and purposes, which make different demands on writers, 
we must specify audiences and purposes that are consistent with 
our expectations for our own students. We cannot measure stu- 
dents' performance on all kinds of writing assignments, but we can 
assess their skill with those kinds of tasks that seem most impor- 
tant for bur students. 

Assessing the demands of writing tasks. We cannot guarantee 
that all students will perceive a given topic exactly as we^ do. In a 
group of any size, some students will misinterpret our writing as- 
signments; others may approach the task in interesting ways we had 
not even considered. But perhaps we can avoid making students' 
lives needlessly difficult if we follow several procedures. If in pre- 
vious years we have made a practice of allowing students to choose 
from among several topics, we might review papers from previous 
years, asking: Do students consistently choose some topics and ig- 
nore others? Do students who choose topic X consistently receive 
higher grades than do students who choose topic Y? We might also 
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compare and contrast some of the most successful papers abouf 
two or more different topics. Better yet, we ourselves might try to 
write on each of these topics. But whether we examine students' 
writing or our own, we need to ask such questions as these: Do dif- 
ferent topics require writers to draw upon different sources of in- 
formation? Does one topic require writers" to be particularly con- 
scious of their own or someone else's assumptions? Does one topic 
invite (Chronological development, whereas another requires ana- 
logical development? As we answer these questions, we may realize 
that we must reformulate— and retest-— our writing assignments. 

Amount of writing to be evaluated. Despite the widespread prac- 
tice of trying to measure individual students' writing ability by 
evaluating one pi6ce of writing done under test conditions, we 
have reason to think that a'^ingle piece of writing may not be a re- 
liable sample of an individual's ability. In a study of college fresh- 
men, Gerald L. Kincaid (1953) found that 'writers' success in doing 
assigned writing varied from day to day £ind from topic to topic. 
Surprisingly enough, this was especially true of the more skillful 
writers in Kincaid's study. Thus, if we want to make a reliable 
judgment about an individual writer's ability to perform a certain 
kind of writing task, we must have at least two pieces of that per- 
son's writing. Note: If we want to assess a student's ability to per- 
form more than , one kind of writing task, we must have at least 
two samples of the student's writing for each kind of writing. Let 
us assume, for example, that we are interested in evaluating a stu- 
dent's skill with two different Idnds of writing: persuading a close, 
sympathetic audience and explaining a process to a remote, unin- 
formed audience. We would have to examine at least two pieces of 
writing in which the student tried to persuade the sympathetic 
audience and at least two pieces of writing in which the student 
tried to explain something to the remote audience. 

Obtaining a valid, reliable sample of an individual student's writ- 
ing is especially important when we are trying to determine wheth- 
er or not an individual student has achieved minimal competence 
as a writer. We may, on the other hand, be less interested in assess- 
ing an individual's competence than in determining the average 
writing ability of a large group of students. We might w£mt to know 
how well students in, say, the tenth grade are, as a group, able to 
do a given kind of writing. In this case, one piece of writing from 
each student would be sufficient. If we want to assess the group's 
performance with several different kinds of tasks, we must collect 
a writing sample for each kind of writing we want to evaluate. 
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Choosing an Appropriate Measure of Writing Competence 

There are at least six ways we might measure writing competenco: 

1, counts of errors or deviations from standard written English 

2. analysis of syntactic fluency 

3. analysis of coherence 

4, general impression scoring 

5. analytic scales 

6, primary trait scoring 

r 

In the light of my earlier definition of competence, each of these ^ 
measures has certain uses, each has certain limitations. 

Errors. The phrase standard written English refers to correctness 
in punctuation, capitalization, agreement of subject and verb, and 
all the other matters we lump together under the terms "mechanics" 
and "usage," When we evaluate students' mastery of standard writ- 
ten English, we are, in effect, evaluating their ability to edit, to 
observe a specific set of conventions that are important in many 
kinds of writing. Even though mastery of these conventions is not 
the most important aspect of competence in writing, failure to ob- 
serve these conventions can, nonetheless, detract from the effec- 
tiveness of a piece of writing. Consequently, we need to assess stu- 
dents' mastery of these conventions. 

In carrying out. such an evaluation, our biggest problems will be 
deciding which conventions we will be concerned with and how 
we will recognize errors in the use of these conventions. We will 
need to categorize the errors in our students' work and limit our 
evaluation to those types of errors (use of commas in place of 
periods; failure to make subject and verb agree; confusion of their, 
there, and they're) that seem most important for the students we 
are concerned with.* 

As we try to categorize the errors in students' writing, we will 
need to resolve a surprising number of tricky questions. Must there 
be a comma after all introductory adverbial clauses, even very 
short ones? (If the answer is yes, much of the published writing 
students see contradicts our Einswer; news magazines omit commas 
wherever possible. If the answer is no, we must have some consis- 
tent way to determine when the Omission of a comma is an error.) 
Shall we mark as incorrect a very common usage such as "none of 
us are"? Shall we record an error if a student writes longrange or 
long range rather than long-range? If a student fails to use ed in 
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forming the past tense of a verb, shall we count that as an error in 
spelling or an error in verb usage? 

Once we have resolved such problems as these, we may take 
Charles Cooper's suggestion (1975) and simply count the number 
of errors that appear in two papers (totalling at least 300 words in 
order to have 'a reliable sample) from each student. We might be 
tempted to use a stsindardized test (such as the TSWE) on the as- 
' sumption that students might play it safe in their writing £ind avoid 
conventions of which they felt uncertain. Certainly, students' per- 
formance on one of these tests would give us some idea of students' 
ability to. choose a correct usage when that usage was one of several 
choices someone else identified for them. But these tests would not 
tell us whether studenta could (and would) make proper choices 
when left to their own devices as writers. 

The chief problem with relying exclusively on counting devia- 
tions from standard usage has already been pointed out. The ability 
to avoid certain kinds of errors does not necessarily imply compe- 
tence in making choices (of diction, syntax, £ind content) that are 
appropriate for one's purpose £ind audience. Consequently, any 
assessment of students' command of standard written English 
should not be used as the sole measure of students' writing ability. 
Rather, this assessment— or, indeed, assessment of syntactic fluency 
or coherence— should be done in conjunction with £in evaluation 
of the communicative or rhetorical effectiveness of students' writ- 
ing. (See the discussion of general impression, analytic scale, and 
primary trait scoring procedures below.) 

Syntactic fluency. Thanks to the work of Kellogg Hunt (1965; 
1977), Francis Christensen (1967), and John Mellon (1969), we 
have precise, well-tested procedures for describing sentence struc- 
ture, and we have a great deal of information about the develop- 
ment of mature syntax, what Mellon calls syntactic fluency. We 
know, for example, that certain syntactic structures that often ap- 
pear in the writing of twelfth graders rarely appear in the writing 
of eighth graders. We also know that growth in syntactic fluency is 
reliably indicated by increases in the average length of a writer's 
T-units. (A T-unit is one main clause plus any subordinate clauses 
attached to it. Using the terminology of traditional grammar, we 
would say that a simple or complex sentence contains one T-unit; 
a compound or compound-complex sentence contains two or more 
^ T-units.) To compute average T-unit length, we may follow Cooper's 
suggestion (1975) and mark off a total of forty-five T-units in 
three or more pieces of writing done by a given student. Then we 
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simply count the words in those T-units to get the average or mean 
T-unit length/^ 

The great advantage of evaluating students' syntactic fluency is 
that Hunt and others have provided a substantial amount of infor- 
mation about the sort of syntactic structures we may expect of 
writers at different age levels. There are, however, tWo reasons to 
be cautious about relying too heavily on measures of syntactic flu- 
ency. For one thing, syntactic fluency is only one aspect of writing 
competence. Moreover, when Hunt compiled his data on syntax, 
he did not make any distinctions between different kinds of writing. 
He did not try to determine whether syntax might vary according 
to a writer's purpose and audience. Yet recent studies by Cynthia 
Watson (1979) and Marion Growhurst and Eugene Piche (1979) 
show that we might expect to find this variation in writing done 
by students in high school and college. Consequently, when we 
assess syntactic fluency, we must consider the type of writing we 
are dealing with. 

Coherence. In evaluating any piece of writing, we may reasonably 
ask: How coherent is this writing? Has the writer helped me see 
the relationships among sentences, paragraphs, or larger sections of 
the writing? When we try tp^ decide how to answer these questions, 
our experience and intuition tell us that some kinds of vmting are 
likely to seem coherent if they contain details that clearly support 
the ^vriter's argument or if there are general statements that tell a 
reader what to expect in a given section of the writing. Other 
types of writing, personal experience narratives, for example, are 
likely to seem coherent if they follow a clear chronological se- 
quence or if they contain only those details that are consistent 
with the mood the writer is trying to create. 

To supplement experience and intuition, we can draw upon the 
work of several scholars. Ross Winterowd (1976), for example, ar-' 
gues that there are seven "coherent relationships beyond the sen- 
tence," relationships that can be labeled coordinate, obversative, 
causative, conclusive, alternative, inclusive, and sequential. Fre- 
quently, although not invariably, these relationships are signaled 
by explicit transitions. For example, coordinate relationships may 
be signaled by the presence of words such as and, furthermore, 
also; obversative relationships may be signaled by but, yet, however, 
and others. When these relations are explicit or clearly implicit, a 
text is likely to seem coherent. 

Another*^ liivciiy source of coherence is what M. A. K. Halliday 
and Ruqaia Hassan (1976) call "cohesive ties," linguistic features 
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which indicate that one sentence or clause is related to another. 
Although Halladay and Hassan's complete system of analysis is 
very complex, they have identified five basic types of cohesive 
ties, which can be illustrated fairly easily J' 

Ref(?rcnco 

, .1 haven't finished grading the essays. They have been on my 
desk for several days. 

(By referring to a noun in another clause, the pronoun 
serves as a cohesive tie between the two clauses.) 

Substitution 

I have finished grading the first set of essays, but I haven't read • 
the others. 

(The word others iinlts the two clausesby serving as a substitute 
for the phrase set of essays.) 

Ellipsis 

I have finished grading the first set of essays, but I have not 
' graded the second. \^ 

(In the second clause, the phrase set of essays is omitted and 
nothing is substituted for it.) 

Conjunction 

I have graded the first set of essays, but I have not graded the 
others. 

(The conjunction but indicates an adversative relationship be- 
tween the two clauses; other conjunctions may indicate an ad- 
ditive relationship {in addition, moreover), a causal relation- 
ship {because, consequently) or a temporal relationship (first, 
then, now). 

Lexical Cohesion 

I have not finished grading my students' essays. I'm afraid their 
papers will not be as good as I had hoped. 
(The repetition of a related word— or in other instances, the 
same word— makes two clauses cohesive.) 

A detailed analysis of cohesion has not as yet been used in a 
large-scale assessment of writing. However the 1980 reports from 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress indicate that 
readers have been able to use the following rubric in assessing co- 
hesion and coherence. 

1 « Little or no evidence of cohesion: clauses and sentences are 

not connected beyond pairings. 

2 = Attempts at cohesion: evidence of gathering details but little 

or no evidence that these details are meaningfully ordered. 
Very little would seem lost if the details were rearranged. 

3 - Cohesion: details are both gathered and ordered. Cohesion 

does not necessarily le^d to coherence, to the successful 
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binding of parts so that the sense of the whole discourse is 
greater than the sense of its parts. In pieces of writing that 
are cohesive rather than coherent, there are large sections of 
details that cohere but these sections stand apart as sections. 
4 - Coherence: while there may be a sense of sections within 
the piece of writing, the sheer number and variety of cohe- 
sion strategies bind the details and sections into a wholeness. 
This sense of wholeness can b^ achieved by a saturation of 
syntactic repetition throughout the piece and/or by closure 
that retrospectively orders the entire piece and/or by general 
statements that organize the whole piece. 

If we want to assess the coherence of students' writing, we might 
follow the procedure used in the 1980 National Assessment of 
writing. We would give judges examples of linguistic features that 
make writing coherent, and we would ask judges to read a number 
of sample papers, identifying the ways in vyhich these papers dem- 
onstrated or lacked coherence. Then we would ask judges to rank 
papers on a numerical scale, using a scoring rubric similar to the 
one developed by National Assessment.*^ 

It would also'bip jiossible to ask judges to make a much more de- 
tailed analysis. For example, we might ask judges to determine how 
often students' writing showed lexical cohesion or how often stu- 
dents expressed or implied one of the seven coherent relationships 
identified by Winterowd. However, we must remember that differ- 
ent types of writing may display different types'of coherence. For 
instance, Dixie Goswami and I (1980) have discovered that some 
adult writers use lexical cohesion relatively frequently in one type 
of formal writing and relatively infrequently in one type of infor- 
mal woriting. Consequently, we must not assume that any one char- 
acteristic of coherence or cohesion is equally Jtiportant for all 
types of writing. 

General impression, analytic scale, and primary trait scoring. In 
addition to considering errors, syntactic fluency, and coherence, 
we must make some judgment about larger rhetorical issues. Two 
means of making such judgments, general impression and analytic 
scale evaluation procedures, have been widely used for several years. 
Since they have been described in detail by Conlon (1976), Cooper 
(1975), and Diederich (1974), I review these procedures only 
briefly. A relatively new evaluation procedure, primary trait scor- 
ing, requires a fuller discussion. 

In doing an -analytic scale or general impression evaluation, we 
assume that all writing in a given mode must have the same quali- 
ties. Consequently, we would read all expository writing with such 
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questions as these in mind: Is the writing clearly organized? Are 
the ideas well-developed? Is the wording effective? Does the writer 
have a reasonable command of standard written I^nglish? An analy- 
tic scale asks*readers to consider each of these matters separately, 
perhaps using a scale such as the following (Diederich, 1974): 





Low 




Middle 




Higii 
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Organization 
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Wording 
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Usage 
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Punctuation 
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Spelling 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Handwriting 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



By contrast with ^^aly tic scales, the general impression procedure 
does not require readers to make separate judgments about organi- 
zation, wording, and the others. Instead, readers are asked to 
familiarize themselves with "range finders,*' sets of essays that illus- 
trate different levels of performance on a given task. The number 
of levels may vary; for one assessment, ETS raters use four levels, 
for another, eight. But in any case readers would be shown a set of 
papers that reflect the very best performance on the assigned task, 
another set of papers that are somevyhat less successful, and so on, 
with sets of range finders for each level. 

In contrast with analytic scale £ind general impression procedures, 
primary trait scoring^^ rests on the assumption that different tasks, 
even different expository tasks, may have to be judged by different 
criteria. Qualities that are important for one sort of writing assign- 
ment may be irrelevant to or inappropriate for other kinds of tasks. 
Thus we would read different types of writing with different ques- 
'tions in mind. For example: one of the writing tasks for the 1974 
National Assessment of Educational Progress-Writing (NAEP-W) 
asked students to write a letter in which they would try to persuade 
their principal that the school should be changed in some way and 
that the proposed change would be both practical and beneficial to 
the school. Another NAEP-W task asked students to express their 
opinion on this assertion: "A woman's place is in the home." As I 
noted above, readers of the ''woman's place" essays were asked to 
consider two basic questions: 

^ Does the writer support his or her claims with elaborated reasons? 
Does the writer cite a variety of sources (personal experience, 
authority; books) in support of his or her reasons? 
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In reading the letters to the principal, judges were asked to consider 
a different set of questions: 

Does the writer identify a single problem that needed to be solved? 
Does the writer propose a solution? 

Does the writer show that the proposed solution Is workable and 
beneficial? 

For other assignments, the questions (and the criteria they imply) 
would vary. 

In setting up criteria for a particular writing assignment, we 
would need to follow the basic procedure used in creating primary 
trait scoring guides for NAEP-W. That is, we would first need to 
analyze the assignment, asking such questions as these: Who is the 
audience? What characteristics are likely to be true of that audience? 
In the light of those audience characteristics, what rhetorical strat- 
egies are most likely to help accomplish the assigned purpose? 
After considering these questions, we would also need to analyze 
an extensive sample of student responses to the assignment. What 
strategies do students actually use in trying to do the assigned task? 
If, for example, the task is persuasive, have they used types of 
arguments that we did not £Uiticipate in suialyzing the assignment? 
From the analysis of both the assignment and student writing, we 
would formulate a list of qualities that seem important for writing 
a successful response to the assigned task. We would then train 
readers to look for these qualities as they evaluate student papers. 

As will be evident in the foUowing pages, I think primary trait 
scoring is quite useful. But when we decide to accept any scoring 
procedilre, we must be very conscious of its assumptions and limi- 
tations (see Gere, 1980; Odell and Cooper, 1980), As Anne Gere 
has pointed out, primary trait scoring does not lead e valuators to- 
consider such textual matters as cohesion. Thus it seems likely ^ 
that evaluators may want to follow the practice of NAEP (1980) 
and supplement primary trait evaluation with analyses of errors, 
syntax, or coherence. 

• Another distinctive £ind potentially troublesome feature of pri- 
mary trait scoring is that it restricts the issues judges are to consider 
as they evaluate student writing. This raises the possibility that, as 
Gere points out, judges will discount "writing which ventures out- 
side the parameters of the given task or takes an unusual perspective 
on the issues involved." We may reduce the chances of penalizing 
students who take an unusual perspective if our primary traits are 
informed by our analysis of a large sample of student writing for 
a given task. We might also want to allow judges to submit to an 
evaluation leader those essays which appear to fulfill the assign- 
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ment but /io not display the characteristics W(B have asked judges 
to look for. - ' ' 

A piece of writing that "ventures outside the parameters of the 
given task" raises a mora profound problem. Some e^aluators 
assume thaVstudents should have great latitude in determining the 
form, purpose, and audience of their writing. Primary trait scoring,' 
on the other hand, ii:ivolves the assumption that writers must 
accept some constraints over which they have relatively little con^ 
trol.^"* For example: Ift this article I make some recommendations 
about evaluating writing. In making these recommendations, I £inti- 
cipate that readers will raise several jcinds of questions. What basis 
is there for recommending procedure X rather than procedure Y? 
How does procedure X compare with procedure Y? How can I 
actually carry out procedure X? The. anticipation of these questions 
creates certain parameters within' which I must work. Granted, I 
might have decided not to^Sccept these parameters: But no matte? 
what I decide, these questions will almost certainly arise. They 
constitute a constraint^that is not entirely of my own creation. 

My experience in writing and in working ^yith writers in business 
and government (Odell and Goswsimi,' 1980) leads me to conclude 
that writers may often* have to accept su^h. constraints. From the 
standpoint of primary trait scoring,, it seems reasonable to assume 
that this conclusion pertains to student writers as well as tb/adults. • 
Of course, if we accept this conclusio/i, we also accept the resppn-. 
sibility of continually reassessing our^ writing assignments and the 
criteria by which we judge student writing. Each tini^ we assess 
student writing, we must determine whether our assignment'-and 
criteria are reasonable for a given group of studi^ats. - 
. Any of the three preceding evaluation procedures can let us 
make reliable judgments about the relative quality of student 
essays. Any of the three can let us decide which essays are best^ 
which are slightly less good, which are not acceptable at alL fr^- 
practice, it seems a good idea to combine one aspect of ET$ 
general impression scoring with either an analytical scale or pri-.^ 
mary trait scoring. Assume, for example, that we have decided to. 
use a primary trait scoring guide that rates papers at one of four' 
levels, ranging from excellent to not competent. (The exact n\im- 
ber of levels may vary; as mentioned previously, ETS may use as 
few as four levels or as many as eight.) To make sure judges under- 
stood what we meant by an excellent paper, we would need to ^ 
follow the ETS procedure of providing judges with "range finders" 
to illustrate the criteria we establish for assigning papers to a given 
level. 
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Many analytic scales address the issue of mechanics directly 
That is they ask readers to say whether a writer's command of 
certain 'aspects of mechanics (usage, speUing, punctuation, hand- 
writing) is "low," "middle," or "high." General impression scoring 
does not ask readers to give a specific score or rankmg to a student s 
use of mechanics. But papers selected as range finders often make 
it clear that mastery of mechanics is one of the bases for assignmg 
papers to a certain level. By contrast with analytic scales ^d 
general impression procedures, primary trait scoring does not ask 
Lders to consider mechanics. Since students' mastery of mechan- 
ics is important, we would have to supplement a primary trait 
scoiSig with an "error count" of the sort I have described above. 



Combining Diagnosis and Evaluation 

We can make reliable judgments about the quality of students' 
writing by using analytic scale, general impression, or primary trait 
scoring procedures. But of these procedures, prmiary trait sconng 
seems especiaUy useful for combining diagnosis and evaluation 
This combination is very important if we want the evaluation of 
writing to help with the task of teaching wnting. Tha is rank- 
ordering essays is not : nough if we want our evaluation to help us 
see where students are having difficulty with writing or if we want 
to identify areas in which a school's writing curriculum might be 

""^T^f see how we might combine diagnosis and evaluation, consider 
scoring procedures devised for the NAEP-W "woman's place writ- 
ng task These procedures first asked readers to use numbers 0-4 
to indicate the number of reasons students gave to support their 
views and the extent to which students elaborated on their reasons. 

0 « No response; fragment 

1 - Does not take a clear position, or takes a position but gives 

• . noj reasons' 

Position given, then abandoned 

Position confused, or not defined at all 

Position-given, no reasons for it , , . . . . . 

Note: Taking a "middle of the road" i)osition is acceptable 

Example: , ^. . wu * 

I think that a woman's place is in the 'jo'"*- ^ ' 
women should have to work. Its OK I wouldn t mind it If a 

• women wants to work whiph some do. That's fine But if you 
have children I think, you should stay at home with them. If its 
necessary to.work then I guess that you have to work. 
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2 - Takes a position and gives one unelaborated reason 
Example: 

I do not believe that a woman's place is in the home. Women 
shouldn't have to stay home all day cooking and deaning 
just because they're women. All human beings should be 
treated equal and this includes, a well-educated woman 
being able to work at a job, instead of doing menial house- 
work tasks all day. 

3 - Takes a position and gives one elaborated reason, one elab- 

orated plus one unelaborated reason, or two or three une- 
laborated reasons 
Example: 

I believe that a woman's place is at home because it would 
be easier on her to stay home and clean house, cook the 
meals and toke care of the children if any. A working 
woman is usely easiler to be tired or ran down and taking 
care of the home too. She might not even have time for 
husband or children maybe even her home by trying to hold 

^ down a job. She wouldn't have time to take care of herself 

^ as she normally would or to have kids. 

4 - Takes a position and gives two or more elaborated reasons, 
one elaborated plus two or more unelaborated reasons, or 
four or mojbe unelaborated reasons 

Example: 

A woman's place is not in the home. Women are human 
beings, it is their God given right to pursue what ever career 
they desire. Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness have 
been mentioned in the Declaration of Independence yet 
women have been denied their rights in this sexist society. 
Not everyone wants to do the same job or pursue the same 
goals, must women be limited to'k narrowly defined sphere 
of activity? No, a resounding no! We are people, human 
beings with as complex mental, emotional, physical needs 
as men, a fact, ignored. We axe regarded as the second sex, 
the incomplete sex, satisfied and made whole only by a 
Tamily. And it is this false assumption shared by many men 
and women too; fostered by the socjety we live in that has 
destroyed many lives because people were not allowed to 
express the full range of their God given gifts and creativity. 
This attitude has been, is reinforced at every turn and what 
seem to be the most trivial points are often the most telling 
because they "go without saying." A fine example would 
be that in filling out the front cover, we are 'identified as 
female by number 2. These s5ights are equivalent to the 
demigration of Blacks in Westerns where the villains always 
wear black hats. 

After determining how many elaborated and unelaborated 
reasons a writer had given, judges were asked to indicate whether 
students* essays contained one or more of the following appeals: 
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Conventional Wisdom: **I think this is just because the husband 

has always been known as the breadwinner." 
Personal Experience: "I'm not used to' having my mom at home 

ali the time." 

Authority: **Many famous American authors have said that women 

can take life better than men." 
Analogy or Figurative Language: **Russia is a good example of 

equality for women, more women are doctors and women 

work in steel factories and do manual labor." 
History: "Suppose great women like Mary McLeod Bethune had 

stayed in the home." 
Legal Rights: **They have a right just as men do to go out and 

work." 

i'inally, readers were asked to indicate wlietlier writers 

1. Advanced appeals in support of their own position 

2. Advanced appeals to refute opposing positions 

3. Used appeals both to support their own view and refute oppos- 
ing views 

4. Made no use of the appeals mentioned above 

Given the NAEP-W scoring procedures, 'we may speculate about 
criteria for judging students' responses to the assignment. We must 
remember, however, that the following sets of criteria can only be 
considered illustrative. In ord^ for us to set up valid, useful cri- 
teria, the assignment should have specified the audience students 
were addressing, and we should have read a number of student 
responses to the assignment to make sure our criteria were actually 
appropriate. 

In creating these sets of criteria, I have assumed that success 
with the given assignment requires students to make fiill use of the 
categories identified by NAEP-W. It is quite possible thatior other 
writing tasks we would use somewhat different criteria. For 
example: 

In "highly satisfactory" papers, the writer ^ 

1. Takes a position and gives two or more elaborated reasons, 
one elaborated reason plus two or more unelaborated rpasons, 
or four or more unelaborated reasons 

2. Uses three or more kinds of appeals 

3. Uses these appeals both to advance the writer's own position 
and to refute opponent's position 

In "satisfactory" papers, the writer . 

1. Takes a position and gives one elaborated reason, one 
unelaborated reason or two or three unelaborated reasons - 

2. Uses only two kinds of appeals 

3. Uses these appeals either to advance the virriter's own views 
or to refute opponent's views 
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In "minimally acceptable" papers, the writer 

Takes a position and gives only two unelaborated reasons 
• 2. Uses only one type of appeal 

In **unacceptable" papers, the writer 

1. Takes a position and givco oru^ r;ne unelaborated reason, 
takes no clear position, takes a position but gives contradictory 
reasons 

We may, of course, make our criteria as stringent as seems reason- 
able, given our assignment and the general performance of our stu- 
dents. Had the **woman's place" assignment specified an audience, 
our criteria could probably have included some reference to aptness 
of diction and syntax and plausibility of reasons given. The import- 
ant thing is that the sort of procedure I have described will do 
more than tell us which students are not performing acceptably on 
a given kind of task. It will help us see what problem(s) the student 
is having and will also help us determine what the student might do 
in order to improve on subsequent comparable tasks. 

Three Types of Assessment • 

Simply as a part of our teaching, most of us are concerned with 
one basic question: Are individual students in our classes becoming 
more competent as writers? With the increasing public interest in 
accountability, teachers and evaluation specialists are also becom- 
ing concerned with two additional questions: Is our school's (or 
our school district's) writing program helping most of our students 
become more competent writers? Which students have not achieved 
at least minimum competence in their writing? To answer any of 
these questions, we need to follow 'the basic procedures described 
in the preceding section of this chapter. Other procedures may vary 
according to the type of question we want to answer. 

Are Individual Students Improving as Writers? 

To answer this question, We would need to keep a writing folder 
for each student; into this folder would go every piece of writing 
the student did during the year. Periodically we would look at se- 
lected pieces in the folder, judge them by criteria that had been dis- 
cussed in class, and tell the student whether he or she was improv- 
ing. This evaluation would serve as a diagnosis that let both teacher 
and student know what the student needed to do to improve. To 
obtain a more rigorous assessment of an individual student's growth 
for the year, we might proceed as follows: 
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1 Choose two pieces of writing done early in the year and two 
pieces of writing done late in the year (Note: All four of these 
- must be comparable in audience and purpose; we would need 
to choose, for example, four pieces of persuasive writing 
intended for a general audience.) 

2. Put the essays in two pairs, one early essay and one late essay 
in each pair ^ 

3. -Remove student names and anything that w^ould indicate when 
the essays were written • 

4. Give the pairs of papers to two readers who have been trained 
to judge papers according to criteria we have specified 

5. For each pair ask the judges to specify which paper is the better 

Is Our Language Progranx Helping Large Groups of Students? 

This sort of assessment might involve students in a given grade, in 
a given junior high or senior high school, or in an entire school 
district. To answer our basic question (Considered as a group, are 
our students benefiting from our instructional procedures and 
materials?), we would proceed as follows. First, we would need to 
determine what kinds of writing we wanted to stress during the 
school year. For example, we might decide we wanted students to 
(1) writ€ explanations that would be clear and helpful to an audi-, 
ence that had no direct knowledge of the subject; (2) express their 
feelings/ideas/perceptions to an interested, sympathetic audience. 
Then we would need to create four writing assignments, two for 
each of the two kinds of writing we were interested in. Each assign- 
ment would specify topic, audience, and purpose. 

Early in the school year (within the first month), we would need 
to ask students to do two of these assignments-one of the explana- 
tory assignments and one of the expressive assignments--as pretests. 
We would need to foUow procedures described by Sanders and 
Littlefield (1975) and allow two class periods for each assignment, 
one period to write an initial draft and one period to revise and 
edit. For students who did not need the fuU second period, we 
could schedule an individualized activity such as sustained silent 

reading. , , 

After collecting these pretest essays, we and our colleagues would 
need to meet, discuss the demands of the assignment, read some of 
the students' essays, and agree upon the primary traits that seemed 
essential for success with each kind of assignment. In subsequent 
writing assignments, we would stress these traits, using them as a 
basis for evaluation. x- u ^ 

Near the end of the yeai^-in April or May, some time before 
classtime is too disrupted by end-of-year activites-we would need 
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to give two of the four writing assignments as posttests. Just in 
case these assignments might vary in difficulty, it would be a good 
idea to divide the total group of students into halves. Also, it 
would be useful to arrange the assignments thus: (1) explanatory 
assignment A; (2) expressive assignment A; (3) expressive assign- 
ment B; (4) explanatory assignment B. For their pretest, one half 
- of the students would do assignments 1 and 3; the other half woulc^ 
do assignments 2 and 4. For the posttest, students who did assign- 

^ ments 1 and 3 as pretests would do assignments 2 5ind 4. Students 
•who did assignments 2 and 4 as pretests would do assignments 1 
and 3 as posttests. For each of the students, we would' make two 
sets of writings, the pre and posttest explanatory pieces and the 
pre and posttest expressive writings. Before evaluating these papers, 
we would need to cover up or remove any information that would 

- t^U which. student wrote the essays or when an essay was written. 
With this preparation-completed, the actual evaluation becomes 
relatively. simple. Each essay. would have to be read by at least two 
judges, who would use a, list of primary traits to rank order the 
essays. ' . 

Assessing Minimum Competence ' - , 

Of the three types of assessment mentioned in this chapter, mini- 
mum competence assessment is correctly receiving the^greatest 
amount of attention. This attention is jugtified. All of us— teachers, 
parents, students, and the general public -deserve to know whether 
students can write with reasonable skill. But all of us should resisib 
the tendency to equate minimum competence with mastery of the ' 
**rules" (spelling, punctuation) of writing. Important as this mastery 
is, we cannot assume that the ability to avoid serious mechanical 
errors implies even minimal skill in communicating effectively. 
Consequently, tests of minimum competence must be based on 
the same principles that govern all other efforts to assess students' 
writing performance. 

In some states such as New York, the assessment of minimum 
competence may be carried out by a central agency such as a State 
Department of Education. In other states, such as Oregon, assess- 
ment of minimum competence is left up to individual school dis- 
tricts. If the evaluation is done by a central agency, teachers and 
administrators must do everything they can to make sure that the 
evaluation procedures do, in fact, measure virriting ability and not 
just the ability to observe conventions of spelling and punctua- 
tion. If the assessment is left to individual schools or school dis- 
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tricts, minimum competency assessment should be a part of the 
regular program for assessing the writing ability of all students. 
Underlying this recommendation are several assumptions: that 
students of all ability levels can benefit from instruction in writing; 
that effective writing instruction depends on teachers' having a 
clear understanding of students' strengths and weaknesses as writers; 
that an evaluation which identifies only the poorest writers leaves 
us with the unnecessarj? burden of conducting yet another evalua- 
tion to identify the^steengths and weaknesses of more able writers. 
The work of minimally competent writers will inevitably have some 
problems; when we look at their writing, we will find places where 
we can correct spelling or usage, think of more appropriate lan- 
guage, find more persuasive agreements. The question is: What 
kinds of problems are to' be. tolerated? Or, more positively: What 
strengths must be apparent in a piece of writing before we are will- 
ing to say that a particular student writes with a minimally accept- 
able level of skUl? 

To the best of my knowledge, we have no ready-made answers 
to these questions; there is no existing set of criteria that Would let 
us make satisfactory, reliable decisions as to what would be mini- 
mally acceptable for students in every school district or state in 
the nation. Lacking such criteria, we will need to proceed as we 
would in doing any rank ordering of student writing. That is, we 
would need to decide upon appropriate criteria and illustrate those 
criteria with specific pieces of student writing. In following such a 
procedure, it seems very likely that the definition of "minimum 
competency" may vary from school district to school district or 
from state to state. For those who advocate some national standard 
of minimum competence, this variation will seem troublesome. But 
it may have the advantage of reflecting the specific strengths and 
weaknesses of students in a given area and of representing the 
values of citizens and teachers in that area. 

A Final Note to Teachers and Researchers 

The current interest in testing "competence" and "minimum com- 
petence" has brought protests from many members of our profes- 
sion-understandably so, since this testing often involves evaluation 
procedures that are ill-conceived and misleading. One response to 
the testing movement is to point out fallacies in procedures used 
in assessing students' writing. But no matter how perceptive or 
reasonable we are in criticizing existing assessment procedures, 
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criticism is not enough. The surest way to get rid of-invalid assess- 
ment procedures is to replace them with something better. We 
must demonstrate that we have alternative procedures for assess- 
ment, procedures that will let us describe students' performance 
accurately and that will help us see what students need to do in 
order to write niore competently on future assignments. State* 
legislators and fRe taxpayers who s\ipport'our schools have a right 
to expect us to provide such assessment. And so do our students. 

Notes 

1. **Minimai con petence" is one of the most widely-used phrases in the' 
current competency movemerjt. I shall discuss assessment of minimum com- 
petence, but that discussion presumes some understanding of basic principles 
for assessing writing ability at ail levels of competence. 

2. Taken from the "Cross-sectional Sample of Writing Performance." 
Planned as a data base for descriptive studies of writing performance, the 
design for the sample and the specific writing tasks were developed in early 
1976 by Charles Cooper, Lee Odell, and Cynthia Watson. During the 1976-77 
school year Charles Cooper and Cynthia Watson coordinated the gathering of 
the sample from school districts in New York, Michigan, and Illinois. Subse- 
quently, Charles Cooper and Lee Odell supervised the primary-trait scoring 
of the sample. 

3. Sanders and Littlefield (1975) report that community college students 
benefited from being able to choose their own topic (Sanders and Littlefield 
specified the students' purpose and audience.) and do some research prior to 
writing a first draft. The research was done outside of class; first drafts and 

^ revisions were done during two class periods. To guard against plagiarism, 
Sanders and Littlefield required students to turn in ail notes and biblio- 
graphic references. 

4. Rita Giglia, Tonawanda Junior High School, Tonawanda, New York 

5. Donald McAndrew, Bishop Timon High School, Buffalo, New York 

6. For a more detailed discussion of these and other questions, see Fred R. 
Pfister and Joanne F. Petrick^s article, "A Heuristic Model for Creating a 
Writer's Audience" (1980). Also see James Moffett's Teaching the Universe of 
Discourse (1968) and James Britton's The Development of Writing Abilities 
(11-18) (1975). 

7. This and the following tasks are selected from the "Cross-sectional 
Sample of Student Writing." See note 2, above. 

8. This suggestion is contrary to the practice of many teachers who mark 
every error of every type. But as we categorize errors, we can focus the 
attempts of evaluators and thereby improve the reliability of their judgments. 
We can also increase our chances of understanding the strategies or processes 
which, according to Mina Shaughnessy (1977) and Barry Kroll and J. C. 
Schafer (1978), may be leading students to repeat a particular type of error. 

9. Researchers may be interested in the much more detailed analytic 
scheme that appears in Mullis and Mellon (1980), pages 9-22. 
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10. Materials from the 1980 National Assessment point out that the pre- 
sence of cohesive ties does not necessarily mean that an entire piece of writing 
,will be coherent. It is possible for sentences in a section of a paper to be 
linked to each other and yet have no clear relationship to sentences in another 
part of the paper. 

11. For a more detailed discussion of these cohesive ties, see the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress report, Writing Achievement, 1969-1970, 
pages 73-75. 

12. Materials from National Assessment (1980) indicate that this rubric 
msy be subject to revision. However, it did allow judges to make highly 
reliable decisions, and it appears to be a relatively simple way to obtain 
information about a complex matter. 

13. For further information about primary trait scoring, see Ina V. S. 
Mullis' (1980) essay "Using the Primary Trait System for Evaluating Writing" 
and the reports of the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

14. I accept the claim of Walter Ong (1975) and of Russell C. Long (1980) 
that writers must define the role they expect their readers to play. I assume, 
however, that there may be limitations as to the role a writer may ask a gi*6n 
reader to play. 

15. For an example of a statewide assessment procedure that meets many 
of the criteria I have discussed in this chapter, see the Manual for Teachers 
and Administrators prepared for the New York State preliminary competence 
test in writing. This document is available from the English Education Bureau, 
State Education Department, Albany, New York 12234. 
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This chapter is something of an anomaly in this book. I* begins by 
arguing for the inclusion of its subject in school programs. No one 
doubts that language, readingj'^and writing are central to school 
programs or that they are the proper business of English language 
arts teachers; but most people, teachers included, have strong reser- 
vations about media studies in school programs. Or it may be that 
teachers and administrators simply don't see how to find space for 
media studies in already crowded curricula. At any rate, such studies 
have a limited place, if they appear at all. 

My argument, developed and documented at length, is this: Since 
the electronic media in all "their variety represent the dominant 
mass public communication mode, they deserve serious study in 
schools. Furthermore, in the context of this book, I am arguing 
that any serious approach to assessment of basic communicative 
competence in "American schools in the years ahead must be con- 
cerned with media competence. I am making the jissumption that 
the place for such studies and their assessment is in English pro- 
grams. My view is that they deserve their own place, as in the new 
college and university departments of media studies and communi- 
cations. But so far, where they have appeared in the schools, they 
have found a comfortable home among English teachers. 

This chapter is also an anomaly in that there is no history of 
assessment (of measurement and evaluation) to pdint to in media 
studies. There are decades of psychometric work on language and 
reading, and recently there has been a surge of new developments 
in evaluation of writing. But so far in media studies everyone's 
efforts have been devoted primarily to theory, program develop- 
ment, and teaching methods. While this lack of assessment history 
made my task niore difficult in one way, in yet another way it left 
me free with the challenge of conjecturing very tentatively about 
appropriate way's to assess media competence. I stop far short of 
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specifying tests ol minimal media competence, but so far as I know 
no state legislature is interested in that anyway. 

My approach in this chapter is to extend gradually my descrip- 
tion of media competence to include the following nbnprint media : 
television, movies, radio, and recorclings. As I discuss competence 
in viewing and/or responding to these media, I suggest a few ways 
teachers might assess a student's competence. 

The Meaning and Purpose of Media Competence 

Time use studies and consumer. surveys (particularly those of A. C. 
Nielson and Elmo Roper) continue to unearth all manner of find- 
ings regarding the media habits of childreh and adults. Among 
other things, 'it appears that junior and senior high school students 
spend more time with electronic media (TV, records, radio, and 
movies) than- they do with books; the average sixteen year old has 
spent, as much time watching TV as attending 'school; many people 
find television a more believeable source of information than the 
daily newspaper; and finally, more American homes h^ve TV sets 
than have indoor plumbing. 

Such claims notwithstanding, several related questions on which 
there is little if any agreement continue to receive a considerable 
amount of attention from groups as diverse as the national PTA and 
congressional investigating committees. The questions have' fueled 
the debate among educators on whether or not media studies 
should occupy the precious time of young people in school.' They 
include the following: Is TV or movie violence harmless? Is mass 
media advertising harmless? Does TV programming distort our 
perceptions of reality? Does TV news programming, in particular, 
tend to shape the events which are being reported? Does contem- 
porary recorded music exert significant political and social influ- 
ences ort its listeners? 

If you happen to believe the claims are generally true, and, fior- 
thermore, if you feel the questions are worth examining in school, 
you probably already possess a commitment to media competence, 
a concept which will be defined and occasionally redefined through- 
out this chapter. 

The failure of school systems to. make a commitment to media 
competence and the failure of teachers to involve students in the 
critical examination of the newer electronic communications media 
is seenby some as an ironic refusal to recognize a traditional educa- 
tional responsibility— a responsibility not unlike that which led 
originally to the teaching of reading: namely. 
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to prepare the y9ung to cope with the dominant media of com- 
munication in their society. By abandoning that responsibility, the 
schools have implicated us all in' a hazardous gamble with the 
future. At stake are not just the skills, but maybe the lives, of a 
generation of children. (Postman and Weingartner, 1974, p. 88) 

The- fissumption underlying this quotation is of course that the 
electrt;nic media have displaced print media as the. dominant forms 
of mass communication. 

^ The implications of such/ an assumption for the teacher of 
English have been the subject 'of a humber of studies, most, of 
which began appearing in the 1960s. Neil Postman's Television and 
the Teaching of English (1961) and Edhiund J. Farrell's English, 
Education and the Electronic Revolution (1967) represented 
serious attempts to slate the case for media study. in English class- 
rooms. In an articJe -which appeared in English Journal 58 (N9vem- 
berl969), Bryant Pillion argued persuasively for the structuring 
of English around the three "cys": literacy, oracy, and mediacy. 
In adding mediacy to the traditional categories of literacy £ind 
oracy^ Fillion raised these questions: ^ , - 

How do >ye educate our stude|\^ to cope with mind- and behavior- 
shaping influences of the electronic media? How can our curricu- 
lum be adequate or relevant when the most powerful forces of 
^ communication in the world today are considered, if at all* as 
peripheral concerns of teachers? (p. 12Z2) 

In these earlier studies a great deal of attention was given to the 
verbal message— the content or u;/iaMs being. communicated. Re- 
cently, emphasis has shifted to the medium itself— ^ou; a message 
is beings communicated. The importance of the medium, the im- 
pact which medium has on meaning, underlies Marshall McLuhan's 
Procrustean assertion: The medium is the'rrtessage. What McLuhan 
is implying by this statement is that the medium (TV, radio, film) 
through which content is transmitted has as powerful an effect on 
an audience as content/In fact, some would claim that it is some- 
times impossible to determine what is actually affecting an audience 
more— medium or message. Tony Schwartz in his book The Respon- 
sive Chord (1974) states unequivocally that no one understands 
{)recisely how the electronic media affect people: 

Electronic media.have been viewed merely a&extensions of print, 
and therefore are subject to the same grammarand values as print 
communication. The patterned auditory and visual information 
on television and radio is not "content." Content is a print term, 
subject to the truth-falsity issue. Auditory and visual information 
on television or radio are sytimuli that affect a viewer or listener. 
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As stjmull, electronically mediated information cannot be analyzed 
in the same way as print **content." A whole new set of questions 
must be asked, and a new theory of communication must be for- 
mulated, (p. 19) • - ' . 

Even' as concern, mounts over the subtle effects which a partic- 
ular medium may have on an audience, it is interesting to note a 
corresponding concern over the issue of who has access to the mass 
electronic .rpedia. Patrick Brantlinger (1978), for example, writes 
that the problem of understanding the impact of TV is inextricably 
bound lip in 

the web of institutional controls and arrangements in which tele> 
vision is enmeshed in a given society. . . . Given its commercial 
base, American television is perhaps inevitably going to be low- 
brow rather than high-brow. But to reach that conclusion is also 
to suggest that the medium is not the message; it is only the chan> 
nel for messages otherwise determined, (pp. 89-90) 

p'or Brantlinger £ind others like him, media competence is the 
desired outcome of the careful study of the social, political, and 
economic objectives of institutions which have access to communi- 
cations media. 

Regardless of the m£inner in which one chooses to develop media 
competence— whether the focus of study is verbal content, the 
medium itself, or the socio-political motives of powerful public 
and private institutions— the question remains: What can English 
teachers do to promote and evaluate media competence in their 
students? 

It would seem English teachers could provide students with the 
skills to comprehend the verbal content of the-various electronic 
media— skills that John Mellon identifies as discourse, critical, and 
appreciational. Moreover, attempts could be made to develop in 
students the ability to determine the special effects of the medium 
in which the content is "v^apped." . 

The verbal content skills associated with media competence 
would probably not differ in kind from those expected from some- 
one literate. The skills of interpretation and critical judgment are 
as basic to media competence as they are basic to print literacy. A 
media competent person, therefore, is one who at the very least is 
able to 

distinguish between claims and appeals in advertising, 
recognize'bias (social, economic, political, technical) in news 
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and entertainment programming, fictional or documentary- 
films and broadcasts, and advertising, 

distinguish between reports, inferences and judgments in news 
programming, and determine the effects of context on "the 
news." 

While the special skills needed to cope with the nonverbal dimen- 
sion of electronically mediated information remain controversial, 
if not illusive, enough is known about film and television to say 
that a competent viewer should be able to respond intelligently 
to the effects of shot composition, sound editing, motion, color, 
and lighting.^ Such characteristics of form make it very obvious 
that electronically mediated communication requires more of a 
person than the ability to understand language. Essential differ- 
ences exist between print and electronic media, and these differ- 
ences niust be taken into account in shaping a definition of media 
competence. For example, while print is arranged discursively (the 
.eyes of the reader are greeted by symbols in linear and sequential 
order on the page), electronic media are nondiscursive (the eyesj 
ears of the viewer/listener are greeted by images on the screen/in 
the air for whicsh patterns must often be created). Moreover, while 
print provides essentially "delayed" information (this morning's 
newspaper was printed last night), the electronic media have the 
potential to deliver immediate or "live" information. Additionally, 
certain electronic media provide great masses of people with simul-. 
taheous, though not necessarily "live," information which in turn 
generates effects that further differentiate these media. Ninety 
million people, for example, watched ABC's initial presentation of 
"Roots" on the same evenings at the same time in different places 
throughout America. Indeed, it is no wonder that the subjects of 
"Roots" found their way into countless English and social studies 
classes during the several days the= production was aired. In sum, 
media competence would consist of the acquisition of content 
skills (which resemble higher order comprehension skills) and 
knowledge of the effects of the medium itself— those features 
principally visual and auditory which augment the senses and affect 
people in significantly different ways from print. 

Only marginal efforts h^ve been made in schools to develop 
media competence in students, arid tests of media competence 
regain, for all practical purposes, nonexistent. Is this good or bad? 
Can such tests be developed?'Ought they be developed? How do 
you really go about' determining the ability of aperson to interpret 
electronically mediated information? 
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Competence Is Complicated 

One way we might begin to deal with such questions in this chapter 
is to simulate a process which a classroom teacher might go through 
in prder to establish some estimation of the media competence of 
students. Let's say, for example, that a teacher wants to focus on 
TV. advertising. This would seem to be reasonably justifiable in 
school curriculum if we did no more than randomly cite such infor- 
. mation as the following: The average American at retirement age 
will have been exposed to more than fifty million advertisements, 
most of them on television. About twenty percent of-all national 
television advertising is done by just three companies. Broadcast 
advertising rarely transmits a verifiable claim about' the product, 
service, or idea being marketed. A prominent group of researchers 
(LieberJ< Neale. and Davidson. 1973) who studied the effects of 
television on young people has prompted them to conclude that 
"by age 11, children have become cynical about the purpose and 
credibility of commercials, feeling that they are being lie^ to in an 
attempt to get them to buy products which are not as desirable as 
the adman's copy would have it" (p. 131). 

In any event, our hypothetical teacher desires to develop in stu- 
dents some basic TV advertising survival skills. First, an assumption 
is made about the language of advertising— namely, that it consists 
in part of statements which are verifiable, statements in other- 
words that can be judged true or false. These true-false statements 
(or claims) "are introduced £ind studied in class. As a test of compe- 
tence in identifying verbal claims in TV advertising, students are 
asked by the teacher to view several commercials, making note of 
those statements ^ which .fit the definition « of a claim. Thus, the 
process evolved in the classroom by the teacher yields a very spe- 
cific media competency: The student identifies advertising state- 
ments which are verifiable. It should be pointed but that the 
strategy for determining the ability of students- to demonstrate' 
competence requires that they view actual TV commercials. 

What makes the "claims" competency attractive to some is that 
it is very testable. ^For example, if a TV commercial states that a 
particular brand of wristwatch is waterproof, .we know that a claim 
has been made, one that can be proven true or false under the 
apjpropriate conditions. To suggest, however, that such a compe- 
tency yields even minimal understanding of the meanings and 
effects of TV advertising would be gross exaggeration. Though 
testable, it fails to reveal the spectrum of truth values that charac- 
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terize adver^sing claims, since there are vague claims and irrelevant 

claims ds well as precise claims and relevant claims. Moreover, the 
student's perci^ption of TV advertising is restricted to verbal lan- 
guage. And, mo^^ importantly, we are not testing the critical judg- 
ment of students-^he kind of judgment that responds to a question 
such as that which\appears at the outset of this chapter: Is mass 
media advertising hai^mless? Genuine media competence permits a 
person to raise questions which in turn lead to judgments that show 

what advertisements under what conditions are harmful to 
whom and for what reasons, or, 

what advertisements under what conditions are harmless to 
whom and for what reasons, or, 

what advertisements under what conditions are helpful to 

whom and for what reasons. 

\, ' ■ * 

To avoid, in this process, dealing with the nonverbal aspects of 

TV advertising is to risk missing the whole point of what it means 

to be media competent. Though difficult to assess in an objective 

test— since so little is known about the. possible effects generated 

by visual information and sound— some attempts have to be made 

to glean student responses to these vital mearing-jnaking elements. 

The impact of sound in TV adv6rtising, for example, is apparently 

capable of yielding such powerful, effects on its audience that 

media critic Ron Rosenbaum (1975) finds himself both moved 

and puzzled by a new genre of commercials which he cail*; the 

inspirationals: , . * , 

You know the ones:* Generally they have a large, vibrant chorus 
filling the background with a strong upb/jat tune. Half hymn, half 
marching song, they are the national antht*m& of their products. 
On the screen crowds do t ns.rgetic things mch as.jogging, march- 
ing aiid eating fried chicken while singing anthems, or getting 
ready to burst ato song ... , 

[But] no matter how suspicious I get about them, the new in- 
spirationals never fail to ^ypTk iheir happy-making magic on me. 
That's what makes them sr.- impressive, even scary. Inspirational 
technology has grown so sophisticated and powerful that TV 
commercial makr.'s are capable of making one feel happy, natur- 
ally happy, without any sense of being manipulated into feeling 
happy. ... (p. 55) ' 

Though often net as subtle as auditory effects, the visual tech- 
niques of TV commercial-making can be just as surreptitious. The 
juxtaposition of visual images in order to shape the viewer's 
thouglus has been used since the beginning of TV advertising. For 
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example, we are bombarded— in rapid alternation— with images of 
a popular soft drink and scenes of people surfing, skateboarding, 
playing games, etc., with the anticipated result that we associate 
the soft drink with. moments of pleasure and excitement. We are 
being visually massaged into thinking that drinking a popular soft 
drink is inextricably linked' with having a good time; 

The point is simply this. Media competence implies much more 
than the identification of advertising claims. Understanding the 
meaning and effects of TV advertising requires.a person ihi do more 
than decode the verbal messages of advertising. In adclition to 
determining who is .making the message, the intended audience, 
and what hidden assumptions. underlie the message-making process, 
attention must be paid to the medium itself— the visual and/or 
auditory qualities which together with tanguage contribute to the 
total meaning and effect of the advertising message. 

In fact, if one were pressed to develop some items that would 
be used to assess the media competence of students in the area of 
TV advertising, it might not be unreasonable to expect some of the 
following: 

Select a TV eoninioreial which makes no verbal claims. Since the 
ad docs not resort to making a verbal claim explain how its selling 
niessajje is communicated. 

Kind a product advertised on TV which you judjjc to be non- 
essential and potentially harmful to you or other people. Explain 
the reasons for your judgment. 

Create a script for a TV commercial about a product, service or 
idea which you feel will be helpful to soriicone or some group. 
(The Sierra Club's '*Activist Checklist/' for example, contains a 
number of practical ideas for improving the environment.) 

TV Drama and the Feature Film 

As we shift attention from TV advertising to TV drama (which 
embraces all the various subgenre, including situation comedies) 
and the feature film, the* need to develop in students the skill to 
deal with the visual and auditory elements of these media becomes 
inci^easingly apparent. Competence in responding to verbal content 
remains very important, but some proficiency is needed in what 
could be called the rhetoric of camera and sound. 

When we ask students to demonstrate their competence in view- 
ing films by asking them to respond to language or pictures and 
sound, we ;ire actually asking them to recognize the tendency of 
the film's subject to be revealed to the viewer from a particular 
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angle—whether the angle ia that of a writer or that of a speaker or ' 
that of a camera. That is, we are asking students to recognize bias 
—social or technical. There are few more graphic examples of the 
need to develop a perspective on bias in film and televised drama* 
than that illustrated by Leni Riefenstahl's Triumph of the Will 
which Joseph Goebbels released to the German public in 1937. 
While it was called a documentary, it remains in fact a cinematic 
fiction so subtle and powerful that it earned Miss Riefenstahl the 
right to be compared with Eisenstein as a Piaster of film editing. 
An eminent critic of the period (Rothw, 1960) wrote of- the film: 

the deep feeling of uneasiness which Triumph of the IV/// arouses 
in unbiased minds originates in the fact that before our eyes palp- 
able life becomes an apparition This film represents an inex- 
tricable mixture of a show simulating German reality and of a 
German reality maneuvered into a show. (p. 590) 

The effect of this and similar films on the Nazi war effort was un- 
doubtedly of considerable significsuice. 

Neil Postman (1966) speaks directly to the matter of social bias 
in TV fiction when he states that the literature of television ** may 
be used as a kind of index to the social values of the American 
community" (p. 187). Patrick Hazard (1966) in a publication of 
the National Council of Teachers of English writes that the **culti- 
vation of judgment about TV programs and other manifestations 
of cultural democracy must surejy be one of the primary responsi- 
bilities of the contemporary school" (p. 3). When you connect 
these remarks with those made about 7Viump/i of the Will, it is 
possible to argue that the perception and understanding of bias is 
central to determining the meaning and effects of film and TV 
drama. 

In a book designed especially for teachers of mass media, Robert 
Cirino (1977), a high school English teacher, has prepared what 
appears to be an excellent description of how a person attains com- 
petence in the viewing of film and TV drama. Anyone who can 
accept the exercise of critical judgment and the identification of ' 
bias as legitimate goals underlying the competent viewing of film 
and TV drama will find Cirino*s book e'xtremely useful. He stresses 
the importance of providing opportunities for students to watch a 
TV drama or feature film, to analyze it, to follow uj5 with an evalu- 
ation of the impact on the audience, and to create alternative ver- 
sions. If one were to use Cirinb's ideas as a point of departure for 
developing a test of media competence, one might end up with 
items like these: . 
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After viewing the drama, write a condensed version in which you 
provide samples of the original dialogue. Then answer the follow* 
ing questions: ' * ■ 

What assumptions are made about criminals? For exam* 
pie, are you led to believe that organized crime can con- 
trol the police? / 



What assumptions are made about the police? For exam- ' 
pie, are you led to believe that the public does not appre- 
elate the police as much as it should? 
What assumptions are made about the local, state, and 
national government? For example, are you led to believe 
that federal law enforcement officials don't cooperate as 
equals with local policemen? 

Is there a prevailing political or social bias in evidence? 
For example, are the crimes which are committed dis^ 
tinctly blue collar crimes or crimes of the impoverished 
or socially ostracized? - 

Are there particular emotional appeals in evidence? For 
example, is a clear attempt made to create a contempt- 
ible villain whom you are made to feel deserves whatever 
he gets? Does the portrayal of violence serve a purpose 
or is it inserted of its own sake? 
Write an alternative version of the film or TV drama you've just 
viewed in which you transform the main character into a totally 
different kind of person. 

The substance of these items is designed to evoke the kinds of 
perceptions and thoughts about televised and filmed drama that 
will enable a student to make the judgments necessary to discover 
or uncover bias. In defense of such a goal, Donald Lazere (1977) 
has stated: 

If English is to fulfill the Amoldian ideal of seeing life steadily 
. and whole, it must address itself to the primary social function of 
mass culture today, its all pervasive role In shaping political and 
social consciousness. 

[The] most recent studies of the influence of television and 
other mass media on declining literacy rates have defined literacy 
narrowly in terms of fundamental redding and writing skills and 
have focused on TV only insofar as it is a visual rather than writ- 
ten mediuni. If literacy is diBfined, as it should be, in the larger 
sense of breadth of knowledge and capacity for reason, then it 
is evident that the greatest threats to literacy in the twentieth 
century are mass-mediated political thought control and the 
reason-numbing effects of mass culture, and that English, as the . 
discipline preeminently responsible for fostering literacy, must 
provide critical weapons for combatting these anti-rational forces. 
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The arsenal of critical, weapons for coping with film and TV 
consists, as has been suggested already, of more than questions 
about verbal content, The camera, for example, appears to have the 
capacity to generate a technical bias which can create meanings and 
effects distinct from, yet frequently complementing, the words 
that actors speak and the things that aqtors do. Possessing some 
minimal knowledge of what is meant by technical bias would seem 
to be a necessary adjunct to critical judgments about the verbal 
content of film and television. 

Of all the technical aspects of film and television, shot domposi- 
tion is at once the most conspicuous and the most pervasive (see 
Figures 1-4). When.a person views a movie and findshimself feeling 
some sense of morbid fascination during a scene of extreme vio- 
lence, his competence in understanding the .technical structuring 
of the scene will make the difference between being manipulated 
into feeling that violence is enjoyable or knowing that the director, 
cameraman, and fUm editor have collaborated to produce such an 
effect. Because it is photographed from multiple angles in slower 
than normal slow motion, the scene portraying the death of Bonnie 
and Clyde in the Arthur Penn film is transformed into w^at is now 
referred to with almost classical regard as a danse macabre. Thus, 
what we would expect to find repugnant is given aesthetic dimen- 
sion by the structuring of space (through camera angle) and time 
(through the speed at which the shooting is done). The connota- 
tions of a shot in a sequence of shots can be as powerful as the 
connotations of a word in a sentence. 

If we were to assess a person's knowledge of the features of shot 
composition elemental to understanding a rhetoric of the camera, 
we might want to know, among other things, the extent to which 
that person can recognize and explain the possible meanings and 
effects suggested by 

the sense of distance perceived between viewer and sub- 
ject ' . 
the angle at which the camera is placed with respect to 
the subject 

lighting and color tones 
camera speed at which a shot is recorded 
transition techniques between shots 
cropping (i.e., isolating the camera eye on a certain part 
" of a larger scene) 
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Figure 2. Connotations of strength and dominance n/ also suggested by 
manipulating the succession of angles at which the viewc. perrr 'ted to view 
the abbvesequence of shots. Shot 1 (top) is lypically referred to as a low angle 
shot (the camera is aimed upward at the subject) as compared to the high 
angle shot (Shot 2. bottom) in which the camera is mounted above the subject 
and aimed downward. 
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Figure 3. By manipulating both the perceived distance and the angle of per- 
ception (Shot 1, top, is a relatively close, low angle shot, while vShot 2, bot- 
tom, is a relatively long, high angle shot), the combined cir synergetic effect 
becomes greater than the sum of the effects of each of the four (close, long 
high, low) separate shots. 
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Figure 4 When the special visual techniques of the dramatic fictional film 
used for example, in routine TV news reporting, the technical bias of shot 
. composition merits serious >itlention in any attempt to judge the meanings 
and effects of such reporting on the viewer. 



Becoming aware of the meaning and effects of visual devices 
such as these is one-but by no means the only-prerequisite to 
coping with the nonverbal elements of'movies and television. What 
Ron Rosenbaum said about the impact of sound in TV commer- 
cials applies equally to TV drama and the feature film. The manner 
in which sound, or the lack of it. is used to manipulate audiences 
merits particular consideration in any efforts to evalute the compe- 
tence of the film or television viewer. 

Media competence in film and television has been narrowly con- 
strued here to mean the ability to discover or uncover bias in the 
verbal content and nonverbal structure of these media. So far in 
•this chapter I have given no explicit attention to movies or TV 
programs as works of art. A well made film, to some. **has a power 
not yet equaled by that of any other medium to capture and satisfy 
-the^mass audience'* (Sheridan. Owen. Macrorie. and Marcus. 1965. 
p. vii). However.Td approach TV drama-or the foalure film 
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leLtres-as art forms of the highest order— would be, for the most 
part, presumptuous. After all, most of the products have' not been 
around long enough to have attained the permanence of a Hamlet 
or Ifuckleberfy Finn. At tho same time, it would be a serious mis- 
take to assume that there is nothing to be gained from tHe careful 
analysis of the so-called film or TV classic. The value of such an 
activity is well documented. Besides it is difficult to take issue with 
the suggestions of Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle,and Edwin B. Parker 
(1961) wiio have prepared perhaps the most reputable sociological 
study of tiie effects of television on young people: 

Anytliing t(> which children devote one-.sixth of ' ir waking 
hours ha.s obviou.s importance for .schooLs. If childreu are iielped 
to know good books from poor ones, good music from poor 
music, good art from bad art, there i.s no reason why they should 

not be helped to develop .some standards for television It 

seems to us all to the good to bring television into the real-life 
process of learning, to break down the barrier between passive 
fantasy experience anri yrtive u.se. (pp. 184-185) 

Nonetheless, we are not talking about TV or film appreciation 
in this chapter. We are talking about basic media competence- 
one's ability to identify and question the views of reality which 
are being communicated through film or television during a par- 
ticular interval of time. This is not to suggest that studying film ' 
in the same manner one would study literature is of no value. In 
fact, the distinction between what has been talked about in this 
chapter as the discovery of bias (social and technical) and the study 
of film as art will be blurred 'to some readers. Much of what is to 
be found in The Motion Picture and the Teaching of English- 
(Sheridan ct ai, 1965) will be useful to someone struggling to 
determine what it means to be a competent viewer of movies. The'^ 
same can be said of Howard Poteet's The Compleat Guide to Film 
Study (1972) and David Coynik's Film: Real to Reel (1972). 

More adequate critical judgments about these media require that 
attention also be paid to questions such as the following: What is 
the effect of stereotypmg (situations, characters, and values)? What 
i[o the '^ratings," Emmy's, and Academy's mean? Does fictional 
violence cause real violence? To what extent are racism and sexism 
still a problem? What effect will recent Supreme Court, r^^ings on 
obscenity and pornography have on the presentation of f^iature 
films? 

So far, weVe explored the concept of media competence with a 
focus on certain competencies needed to cope with the nonverbal 
form and verbal content of TV advertising, movies, and TV drama. 
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We've defined and redefined what it 'means to be competent in 
each medium— to be able to render critical judgments about the 
meanings and effects of a TV commercial, a film, or TV drama. 
. „ We've even speculated on what test items of media competence 
might look like. We're ready now to take a fairly comprehensive 
look at another electronically mediated communication pheno'm- 
enon*— broadcast news and public affairs program ming^and some 
of the basic knowledge and skills needed to cope with it. 

News Programming 

The power of news and public affairs programming is made rather 
explicit in an oft-quoted anecdote pertaining to the Kennedy-Nixon 
debates of the 1960 presidential campaign. After a viewing of one 
of the debate videotapes, John Kennedy is alleged to have turned 
to his press secretary, Pierre Salinger, and said: "We wouldn't have 
ha l a prayer without that gadget," JFK had just intuited the mysti- 
fy power of the medium of television as a transmitter of infor- 
mation about public affairs. Three years later, a poll conducted by 
Elmo Roper confirmed Kennedy's intuition. In 1963, Roper 
reported that television had not only replaced newspapers as the 
primary source of news for most people, but was regarded as the 
most "believable" of all the mass media. These curious facts 
coupled with Thomas Jefferson's conviction that ihe survival of 
the nation depended on an informed electorate provide some justi- 
vication for the need to understand what news is, how news is 
reported, what kinds of meanings are to be made of the news and 
news media, and what effects news and news media can have on 
the shaping of attitudes, beliefs, and a ction s, " 

The need to pay attention to such matters is even more apparent 
if we believe anthropologist Edmund Carpenter's (1977) assertion 
that televised newscasts and public affairs programs are being trans- 
formed into a new form of entertainment, one that offers 

cliche drama costumed as news. The commentator occupies the 
screen most of the time, though his visual appearance is totally 
irrelevant: Irrelevant to the news, but not irrelevant to the drama 
J of the nt v.s hour, which is something utterly different, its own 
reality, with the commentator as star. (pp. 15-16) 

The current practice on the part of the networks of raising news- 
people to cde^rity status, of paying large sums of money for what 
is often little more than reading the news in front of a TV camera, 
gives substance to Carpenter*s assertion. 
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There is also the charge that the news media have begun to sig- 
nificantly influence the events which are supposed to be reported 
objectively— that important political events are scheduled to coin- 
cide with news media deadlines and that Spiro Agnew may have 
made a legitimate observation when he framed the following ques- 
tion: "How many marches and demonstrations would v/e have if 
the marchers did not know that the ever-faithful TV cameras would 
be-there to record their antics for the next news show?" 

Since television is far and away the most widely used source of 
information about the news and public affairs, it stands to reason 
that this communications "medium ought to be given some atten- 
tion in schools which lay claim to the goal of developing literate 
and responsible citizens in a democratic society. 

First, though, it's important to understand that regardless of the 
medium, there are some essential awarenesses which every reader, 
listener, or viewer has to bring to a news report. Charles VVeingartner 
(Postman, 1966) puts it this way: 

At the very least, we musj, be able to distin{i[uish among factual, 
inferential, and judgmental statements. Unless one can recognize 
a fundamental difference between the statement, **Senalor.Mundt 
asked the witness twelve questions in»half an hour/' and tlie state- 
ment. '*Sonator Mundt haras,sed tlie witness," one is, of course, 
hopelessly unprepared to evaluate the news. (p. 113) 

The distinction between reports, inferences, and judgments is 
not that much removed from the distinction made earlier between 
advertising claims and appeals. Like advertising claims, news reports 
are capable of being verified. .And like advertising appeals, infer- 
ences and judgments have more to do with a person (in the case of 
the news, the reporter) than with the event being reported. Since 
reports, to some extent, are verifiable, any "news story which does 
not subscribe to the language of reports is lising the label "news" 
in a specious manner. Two obvious points need to be made here: 
(1) Any report is the result of any number of intervening judg- 
ments; (2) Such variables a:s voice intonation and camera angl6 can 
have the effect of transforming reports into judgments. This is not 
to say that inferences (statements about the unknown which are 
based on the known) and judgments (expressions of approval or 
disapproval) have' no place in news programs. There is no question 
that the First Amendment to the Constitution gives the press the 
right to comment on as well as report the /lews. By making infer- 
ences and.judgments about what it reports as news, a free press can 
challenge any belief, any law, any institution, any body that it feels 
needs to be challenged. 
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Responsible citizens, Jefferson would surely have argued, need 
to know when the press is reporting, the nfe^s and when it is cdtna 
menting on the nev/s. Responsible citizens, in other words, need to 
be competent consumers of the news. Developing such competence 
and determining its attainment, therefore, can be looked upon as 
legitimate functions of the educational process'. The problem of 
writing adequate test items for news comprehension competence 
is not much different trom that of writing adequate test items for 
broadcast advertising, TV drama, and film. Here are some possible 
items: p. 

, Read the fictional news article below. Assume that it is a trans- 
cript of aJCVjij^ws segment: . . . . 

MARS~The\jnitecl Nations of Earth were embarrassed here 
yesterday for theNfirst time in ir^terplanetary sports history. 

The Earthling ^^certeam was hammered by the 'Martians^ 
4-0 before 75,57lO Martian citizens at Crater Stadium. 

*4fe'&,the worst game I've ever seen us play," said Earthling 
goalkeeper. Melvin Birdsong. **0f course, the fact that the Mar- 
tians have two extra legs didn't help us either," he added. 

If tlie Earthling team is to have a chance to win in the future, 
it appears that some system for handicapfJing Martian players 
will have to be devised by the Interplanetary Sports Council. 

Which of the statements in the story are reports? 
<How would you go about verifying the reports? 
Which of the statements are inferential? 
Which of the statements are judgmental? 

If you were a news editor, would you accept the story as a news 
report? If not, how would you turn it into a ne.ws report? 

There is at least one other item that should probably appear on 
a list of basic understandings about the language of news reporting. 
It has to do with the general semantic principle which states, in 
essence, that one cannot know the meaning of what one is perceiv- 
ing unless something is known about the contexts or environments 
which affect perceptions. You can't know the meanings, in other 
words, unless you know the contexts. There are many contexts. 
The most obvious is the immediate verbal context. Taken out of 
its immediate verbal context, the following stateAient allows us to 
draw ..a number of inferences: "Th^ Russians don't like to fight. 
They would ralher attack us vnth finesse, which they will do if we 
give them the opportunity." The political and martial tones of the 
...-quote dissolve rather quickly once we are told that it came from 
the mouth of a Canadian ice hocky coach moments before a match 
with a Russian team. Getting at the effects of immediate verbal 
tontexts can be illustrated for students with an activity like this: 
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Below are statemenU--nrhT6i^ cannot be understood adequately 
without knowledge of their unmediate verbal contexts. Create an 
original context for eacli in order to clarify meaning. 

MqtpJtycle racing is dull. 

Too much skiing is likely to give you blisters. 

Spaghetti will kill you. 

The context principle actually takes us beyond the language 
content of news into the effects of the medium itself . Consider the 
effect that the limitations- of air time imposes on broadcast news 
reporting. A story which can be. reported in detail in a newspaper 
must be reduced considerably for use on a typical news broadcast." 
To get an idea of just how dramatic the change is, consider the fol- 
lowing: , 

Select what you judge to be an important front page report from 
your local newspaper. Read the article aloud, noting exactly how 
long it takes to complete the reading.' Now go bacic over the article 
* deleting sentences in an attempt to reduce the reading time to 
thirty seconds. You have just approximated the task of a TV or 
radio news editor. \ ' 

How much of the original meaning, if any, is lost in the version 
edited for TV? 

Did you make any inferences in the edjted version? 
Imagine the job of the TV film editor who must take thirty min- 
utes worth of film footage and reduce it to thirty seconds to 
accompany the verbal report. How different are the problems of 
the film editor from those of the news editor? 

Our primary goals in assessing media competence in the area of 
broadcast news programming can be reduced to that of determining 
the ability of a person to distinguish among reports, inferences, and 
judgments, to estimate the effects jpf context (both verbal and 
technical) on perception of the news, and to recognize bias. An 
obvious debt is owed in this section to the principles of a brand of 
linguistic study commonly known as general semantics. In fact, 
much of this chapter—insofar as it addresses itself to matters of 
competence in ui^derstanding the verbal content of media— draws 
heavily on knowledge of a very practical nat;^ to be found in 
S. I. Hayakawa's Language in Thought and Action (1972). 

There are, of course, ocher important questions that must be 
asked in order to get a comprehensive sense of the meaning and 
effects of the form and content of broadcast news. These include: 
Can there really be objectivity in news reporting? Do all the net- 
works report the same event in the same manner? How do news- 
and editorial policies vary £tmong the networks and local stations? 
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What is known about the censorship of specific news item'*.and 
pro^jams? What are the effects of private subsidization (advertis- 
ing) on news and editorial policy? To what extent do the networks 
and !oc\iJ ^.cations observe the Equal Time Provision and the Fair- 
ness Dr .: trfne? To wh?t extent are tb? news media being exploited 
by those; who would attract news covGiage in order to rftake money? ' 
The Committee on Public Doublespeak of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has been rehmg questions of this type for the 
pai;t. several years Ut an attempt to alert people to, the necessity of 
examining the rhetoric of those who have access to the mass media. 

The Electronic Enigma: Recorded Music 

Some will argue that neither news programming, TV advertising, 
TV drama, nor the feature film has exerted as much social and poli- 
tical influence on America's youth as has the LP record and the 
local disc jockey. According to music critic Nik Cohn (Valdes and 
Crow, 1973), recorded music 

mirrors everything that happens to teenagers in this time, in this 
American twentieth pentucy. It is about clothes and £ars and danc- 
ing; it's about parents and high>§chpo) arid being tied and breaking ^ 
loose; it's about sex and gettin|M^h..and'ge±ting old; it's about 
America. . . . (p. 235) 

Any attempt, therefore, ^to define what it means to be media com-"^ 
petent would be lacking something if it didn't attend to such ques- 
tions as: Who listens to what on the radio? In what ways do record- 
ing artists appeal to their listeners? What attitudes and values do 
recording artists seem to promote in their music and lifestyles? Are 
auditory media (radio, records, tapes) more engaging sensory exper- 
iences than those of TV and the movies? How does the "character" 
of radio and recordings shape meaning and effects? 

The questions to be raised and the items to be constructed 
around the lyrics of recorded music could follow a strategy not 
that much different from what has akeady been proposed by 
Robert Cirino for the analysis of TV drama. The outcome of such 
analysis ought to enable students to identify underlying social and 
political biases. But as many a teenager will quickly point out, such 
an activity is at the very least incomplete— since it ignores the beat, 
the melody, the whatevei^-and at the very most an invasion of pri- 
vacy. For youth has perennially adopted current popular music as 
its personal property. To some teenagers, it's almost an encroach- 
ment on territorial rights for schoolteachers to give class time to 
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studying the meanings and effects of what the DJs are playing and 
what the popular artists are saying. 

Not only teenagers but grownups as well have questioned the 
value of looking for meaning and predicting effects of electronic 
media by focusing exclusively on verbal language. To Tony 
Schwartz (1974), a competent judge of the meaning and effects of 
recorded music kn'ows something about how brain, sounds, and 
language merge into a state of emotional symbiosis. R E. 
Krugman's (1970) studies indicate that the'character of brain wave 
activity during exposure tq television indicates that humans re- 
spond to TV and printed matter in significantly different ways. 
The more recent attempts to study brain functions (especially 
those attempts prompted by the work of neurosurgeons Roger 
Sperry and'Joseph Bogen) promise to further illuminate the effects 
of media on human behavior. One thing is coHain: We are in a ten- 
uous area now, where media competence is as much a measure of 
feelings as it is a measure of rational intelligence. 

The prospect of having to unravel the mysteries of how the brain 
makes meanings out of recordejd music— or how it makes meaning 
out of 'the augmented sensory information of TV and the movies 
as well—is enough to blunt the enthusiasm of any testmaker. It 
would be ironic indeed if some 4;ime in the future --we were to dis- 
cover that Schwartz's hypothesis turns out to be the only basis for 
developing and testing media competence— that all the traditional 
concerns rooted in the verbal content of media are dwarfed by the 
effects which the medium itself has on the human brain. Such pos- 
sibilities have the positive effect of making sui\» that any current 
attempts to assess media competence must be regarded as primitive 
and tentative. 

Conclusion 

The fac^j^reniains, however, that electronic media dominate a 
significant portion of the lives of children and adults. And for 
schools to ighorethis fact— to abdicate responsibility for developing 
some degree of media competence is nothing less than, 2is Postman 
and Weingartner have already warned, "a hazardous gamble with 
the future." 

It would seem that we are capable marginally of meeting the 
challenge. We can at leAst develop (and evaluate) some higher order 
literacy skills by providing students with opportunities to respond 
to the verbal content of electronically mediated information ; and 
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we can develop some lower level awareness of form helping stu- 
dents understand the structural and technical features of electron- 
ically mediated information. We Can also, whenever possible, engage 
students in certain media activities (filmmaking, video and audio 
taping, still photography), thus providing an experience-related 
awareness of the possible effects of the commercial uses of such 
media. 

Undeniably, students must find ways to demonstrate informed 
and intelligent responses to the media which so dominate their 
lives. These responses need not take the form exclusively of tests 
of media competence^ Writing a letter, conducting a counter- 
advertising campaign, making use of the radio and TV broadcast 
time guaranteed every citizen under the law— all of these options 
can be nurtured in schools. Students must be encouraged to act as 
well as think criticaUy about the media. The willingness to speak 
up, to resist the temptation to passively accept, is probably the 
best indicator of media competence we shall ever devise. 



Notes 

1 The U S Office of Education has taken a firm stand on the need for 
media studies in the schools. In October, 1980, it unveiled its $1.6 million 
investment in the development of school programs in the cntical viewing of 
TV This effort* is the first of its kind for the U.S. Office of Education and is 
supposed to yield programs and materials which wiir enable students at all 
levels (kindergarten through college) to analyze- bothV^heir own TV viewing 
habits and the messages they receive from the mediuiti. Classroom courses on 
critical viewing skills will be offered for fom^diffeirent grade levels and are 
being developed by four different groupsT the Southwest Educational Devel- 
opment Laboratory '(SEDL) in Austin; Texas (kindergarten through fifth 
grade); WNET/New York's education department (grades six through eight); 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development in San 
Francisco (grades nine through twelve); and- Boston University's School of 
Public Communications (post-secondary). The Fa^West Lab has subcontracted 
WGBR in Bgston-tor a curriculum that may^be used as a one semester elective 
or^ptfifof an existing course. Debra Lleberman, project associate at the Far 
West Lab states that the course will increase-skills in the basics of reading, 
writing, critical thinking, research, debate, and math: "The list is endless 
when ydu realize that television is a communication medium with content 
that-can^^'studied and approached in a wide variety of ways." 
^ 2 For ah academiediscussidn of the structural devices of film, see Louis D. 
Giannetti's. Understanding Movies (Engley^ood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1972) For a less academic approach to the same subject, see James Morrow 
and Murray Suid' s^Moviemaking Illustrated: The Comic Filmbook (Rochelle 
Park, N.J.: Hay den Book Company, 1973); 
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6 The Politics of 
Minimum Competency 



Miles Myers 

University of California, Berkeley 

Legislators who have authored and supported minimum competen- 
cy legislation often view the minimum competency movement as an 
effort to restore the public's faith in and support of public educa- 
tion. Americans have had great faith in the public schools to solve 
social problems— redistribute wealth, eliminate racism, provide 
skilled labor for a technological-industrial society— but schools have 
often promised more than they could deliver, particularly when 
categorical aid became the vogue. Under categorical aid pro'grams, r 
every problem that came along, from drugs to delinquency, became 
a way for schools to get extra money if they proposed a solution. 
Much of the current pessimism about the schools results from too 
many promises which were not and could not be kept. 

The pessimism also results from lack of knowledge about what 
schools have, in fact, accomplished. For example, Ralph Tyler, one 
of the founders of National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(N AEP), reports that the evidence from tests given draftees suggests 
that in World War I only about "^5 percent of the seventeen year 
olds could read at a nine-year-old levej. Now about 80 percent can 
{Phi Delta Kappan, March 1977). Furthermore, the schools are 
now attempting to educate students who formerly dropped out or 
were pushed out. In 1944, only 47 percent of California's eighteen 
year olds were in school. Now about 90 percent are. 

Despite the great gains that schools have made in attempting a 
program *of imiversal literacy, the current pessimism. about the 
schools continues. One reason is that any gains in literacy are often 
offset by demands for higher levels of literacy to run our technipal- 
industrial economy. Paper pushing job^^keep increasing while jobs 
for unskilled labor decrease. Some observers, beljeve that the mini- 
mum competency movement will help schools meet technical- " 
industrial demands by giving schools a proper goal setting proce- 
dure. In any case, the criticism of public institutions is to some 
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degree a measure of the success of the schools. The more literate 
the population becomes, the more it will criticize public services. 

Problems for Schools 

Although the goal setting procedure of the minimum competency 
movement may improve the public's understanding of what schools 
do, the same procedure may have negative results if teachers are 
not sensitive; to problems in three areas: how schools are financed, 
how students are tracked and distributed, and how curriculum 
decisions are made. First, how schools are financed. 

Financial Pressures 

In a political atmosphere requiring reduced public expenditures 
in all areas, professional statements of minimum competencies can 
be used as a rationale for cutting costs. Everything beyond the mini- 
mum becomes by definition a frill which public funds are not obli- 
gated to support. Reading programs, for example, are funded by 
Title I and Right to Read as a part of the public commitment to 
basic literacy for all citizens. Literature programs are not. Litera- 
ture programs must turn for special funding to such agencies as 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, which has compara- 
tively few public school projects. 

How then, can literature programs be justified as part of a school 
program for teaching the minimum competencies? Political realities 
suggest that the appreciation of literature must be justified as part 
of the basic reading program. It seems self-defeating to organize 
the teaching of literature and the teaching of reading as entirely 
different activities. 

The separation of reading and literature is consistent with sensiti- 
vities within the profession— the insistence of some literature teach- 
ers that they are not reading teachers, the fear of some English 
scholars that association with reading will undermine their profes- 
sional credibility— but the separation is indifferent to the political 
realities which govern schools. If literature is not defined as a 
necessary part of the reading program, then it is literature which 
will be dropped if minimum competencies are used to rationalize 
reductions in funds ior public schools. 

How can one justify an appreciation of literature as one of the 
minimum competencies for reading? R. P. Blackmur (**Toward a 
Modus Vivendi/' The Lion and the Honeycomb, New York: Har- 
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court, Brace and World, 1954) over twenty-five years ago warned 
that universal education was producing a new^illiteracy, people 
who c£Ln read the wprds but not interpret, who can know literal 
meanings but not the purposes of the writer. Such people, said 
Blackmur, can be controlled and manipulated by demagogues using 
posters, flyers, newspapers. In fact, such people can be manipulated 
far more easily, than either the old illiterates, those who could not 
read, or the genuinely literate. In this way, a minimum reading 
competency can be seen as an instrument for political control. 
Therefore, the teaching of literature as a minimum competency— 
that is, the teaching of appreciation and understanding beyond 
literal sense— can be justified on the grounds that the very survival 
of a democracy depends, in part, on the ability of its citizens to 
interpret events, to see beyond the words on the page to the pur- > 
poses and intentions of the speaker or writer. Imaginative fiction, 
because of its shifts in point of view and embedded metaphors, is 
especially instructive for students in the uses of language. 

Writing, too, can be justified on the grounds hat through wnting 
students learn to interpret events and documents. That is, writing 
is both a means of communication and a method of discovery. By 
trying to write about a subject, one discovers what one knows and 
believes. But if the minimum "^competency movement defines the 
goals of schooling as "job entry skills," then writing, literature, and 
many other courses may well become identified as financial frills, 
particularly if the "job entry skills" are defined as being able to 
write one's name in a blank, remember one's social security num- 
ber, check "yes" or "no" in response to simple questions, and other 
so-called survival responses. The minimum competencies define the 
priorities which determine how money is spent. 

Social Effects 

The minimum competencies also define the school's gatekeeping 
function. In this second problem area minimum competencies may 
determine how students are distributed in the economy and how 
students are tracked in schools. In Arizona, to receive the standard 
eighth grade certificate, students are required to be able to read, ^ V 
write, and compute at the sixth grade level of competency. In Cali- 
fornia, no student shall receive a high school diploma after 1981 
who has not passed a minimum competency test. Similar require- 
ments exist in many other states. If in Arizona the eighth grade cer- 
tificate is required for entrance to ninth grade, the net effect of the 
California and Arizona statutes is the same: some students will not 
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receive high school diplomas at eighteen and mayhe never. Diplo- 
mas, like any method of being certified, v/hether it's to be a law- 
yer, teacher, or high school graduate, are power. They enable the 
receiver to apply for and get jobs, to enter other programs for the 
more advanced certificates which are required for higher paying 
jobs. To deny a high school diploma is to deny m9st eighteen year 
olds the opportunity to enter the mainstream of economic life. 
And if that eighteen year old without a diploma is black, the labor 
statistics suggest that he or she h:\s a high 'probability of being 
unemployed for some time. Requiring that students pass a mini- 
mum competency test in order to get a high school diploma may 
return schools to the days when they were the absolute gatekeepers 
to society, sortie ^4 students into those who pass and those who fail. 

Teachers who find themselves in states where standards of mini- 
mum competency will be used to determine who gets a diploma 
would be well advised to develop those competencies in coopera- 
tion with parents and other members of the community. There are 
a number of ways of involving the community in the definition of 
minimum competency. Most school districts begin by establishing 
a proficiency or competency committee which establishes the mini- 
mum standards for graduation, often a list of skills like, **Be able 
to read the newspaper." This committee, composed of both patents 
and professionals, is asked to suggest how the minimum skills might 
be measurer!. This additional step helps define the goals more clear- 
ly, moving from **Be able to read the newspaper," to **Be able to 
read a news story or want ad in the local newspaper." 

Next the general community needs to be informed about what 
the minimum competencies are. In one California community, the 
language arts coordinator gave the minimum competency test in 
reading to all tenth graders and members of four community service 
clubs.. (The tenth graders, on the average, did better). Many dis- 
tricts have had sample questions and a self-scoring system printed 
in local newspapers, providing parents with some i lea about wi.at 
their children are expected to do. Community involvement also 
had a political purpose— to develop a constituency responsible for 
the standards and the results. The issuance of diplomas has political 
consequences, and teachers will need a constituency in the commu- 
nity if the basis for issuing ^diplomas is not to be characterized as a 
discrimination by a single professional class. 

The tracking of students is another political issue implicit in the 
gatekeeping function of schools. If students are refused promotion, 
and stay in school, the public could soon fmd itself with a rapidly 
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increasing enrollment and a Wider range of ages at each grade level. 
This enrollment increase will require greater funds, and the age 
ranges may disrupt the social life of the school. Furthermore, if 
HEW figures are correct, racial and class isolation may be increased. 
Using evidence from reading tests given to 6,768 youths between 
1966 and 1970, HEW has estimated th?t approximately one. million 
teenagers are seriously deficient in reading and that illiteracy is 
most prevalent among blacks from low-income families {Literacy 
Among Youth 12-17 Years, Washington, D.C., Government Print- 
ing Office, 1973). 

If these students who are behind are separated for remedial 
instruction, then the minimum competency movement could pro- 
duce an increasing racial and class segregaticr., even within desegre- 
gated schools. If remedial instruction does not mean ^r^rking, then 
how does a teacher in a heterogeneous class of thlrt.> -five students 
provide special help for students who are behind^ The fact.is that 
the student did not receive adequate help the fivsl, time, and there 
is no reason to believe that special help will be forthcoming the 
second time in a large, heterogeneous class if class sizes are not 
reduced or instructional assistants provided. Some remedial instruc- 
tion programs suggest ^'alternate management systems within the 
heterogeneous class." This language may only be an effort to avoid 
the political controversy inherent in any request for increases in 
school funding. 

Return for a moment to John Fvlellon's view of what nonreaders 
need : 

What they do need is an hour or more a day alone with an adult, 
a skillful tutor who can get the right reading material into their 
hands, deactivate their avoidance and defense mechanisms, praise 
and encourage evfer\' positive attempt they make no matter how 
badly it miscarries]^ then ''walk alongside them" as they read, 
nudging them away from attacking words and towards daring to 
inhale whole sentences, tolerating regressions and pauses signify- 
ing silent re-reading, knowing when to provide a pronunciation or 
meaning, when to ask for re-reading of a miscue and (more often) 
when not to, when to choral read, when to have the reader switch 
from oral to silent or back to oral, when to stop and when to start 
again, always reipjembering to affirm, affirm, affirm. 

If Mellon 's recommendations become typical of remedial instruc- 
tion, then tracking will not be an issue. But as long as remedial 
instruction means putting thirty nonreaders together in one class 
with ono teacher, then tracking will become an.issue, just as it was 
in the middle sixties when it was attacked for its segregation of 
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races and sexos. TracW::*^ vvill only be politically acceptable cU long 
as it lias clear ediu ational benefits. Mellon 's program has clear edu- 
cational l^enefits, but the cost of the program is probably politically 
unacceptable in some juarters. To get support, for higher costs, 
teachers must make explifW the col: i *' good educational programs 
and their social benefits 

Mellon's program is [rary to th^e assumptions of most 

language skills progran ragment the skills of language into 

smjiller and smaller subuu as. l ie believes that the parties respon- 
sible for this situation are the giant corporations of education 
business and '*certain college and university educationists who have 
permitted the concepts of programmed learning, behavioral objec- 
tives, and performance criteria to apply to the organization of 
remedial language skills programs. '\ These educationists, sayS' 
Mellon, have given publishers '*a cloak of respectability with which 
to conceal 'che wrongheadedness of their methodology," 

The ...anagers of educational bureaucracies, especially the cate- 
gorical aid progi'ams of federal and state agencies, must vshare in 
the responsibility for the fragmenting of language programs. Ever>^ 
categorical aid program requires that a program proposal begin 
with a needs assessment. Mellon makes the point that **competency 
testing is unnecessary because the schools know who their non- 
readers are." So, too,-' teachers know what the needs are, but in 
categorical aid programs the only acceptable evidence is test data. 
So the teachers find some test data. The need is defined by the 
test, and the test has four parts, which become the fouf needs: 
decoding, word attack, vocabulary, and comprehensioi;i. Next, the 
program must fit -the needs so, alas, the program has four parts: 
decoding, word attack, vocabulary, and comprehension. These 
parts then become the sequence of instruction, and each part has 
its subunits. For example, word attack has identifying roots, suf- 
fixes, and prefixes and separating words into syllables. Compr^ 
hension has identifying detail, finding main idea, understanding 
the difference between fact and opinion, and so forth. 

Then the funding arrives, and the students enroll in the program. 
.Odd things begin to happen. First of all, the students who are look- 
ing for details are not doing anything different from those looking^ 
for main idea. Ip ^act, inferences, ideas, details, facts and opinions 
all blend. Comprehension is much like seaweed. Pull oh on^ part 
( r it, and the whole blessed thing follows after. 

Then, too, there are those students who can read but who are 
doing decoding because it's the first phase of the program and 
categorical aid managers lovo sequencer-even though every teacher 
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* knows that good readers often put decoding rules last, after all else 
fails. And then there ai'o tho:w» poor students who have to do word 
attack'^very day, week after we^k,. because even though they had 
the highest scores on comprehension, they did poorly on word 
attack skills. 

The whole absurcfimess is nicely summarized in a report of the 
California State Department of Education in which word attack 
skills were listed the highest priority for California reading pro- 
grams and comprehei sion was listed third. Get that! Being' able to 
attack th<! word Vvas more important than'being able to understand 
it. The worj-bound view of reading ignbres tbe fact that all readers 
make nSisxakes. The difference between a good reader and a *bad 
reader \ that the good reader corrects'the mistakes that matter. In 
managemv.^t\ vJew of reading, fhene.is no room for such important 
reading skills as. predicting and guessing. To keep the story line and 
sense of meaning, students must be encouraged to guess what comes 
next. Making students word-bound can keep them from remember- 
ing what came before, what might c-.tne after, thereby rendering 
the print meaningless. At long as management systems continue to 
ignore -the' gbocl sense of teachers and force programs onto a Pro- 
crustean' bed of ■ standardized tests and sequential instruction, 
nonsense will, continue to fill the pages of minimum competency 
programs^ 

Curriculum Decision Making 

The minimum coiiipetency movement then not only sets goals that 
determine how schools are funded and how schools track students 
in and out of schools but also often uses a management system that 
control;, the cuiriculum through a bi^quence of behavioral objec- 
tives. This is the third problem area— how curriculum derisions are 
made, es'pecially how nonteachers, those who Work in the offices 
of various educational agencies, attempt to control curriculum. 
The problem is not new. 'Raymond Calahan (Education and the 
Cult of Efficiency, University of Chicago Press, 1964), has docu- 
mented the twentieth century effort to turn the schools into a' 
factory system. And John DeWey complained about the proble'^m 
seventy-five years agd: . 

If there is a single public school in the'United States wherc'there - 
is official and constitul. >nal provision mad? for submitting; ques- 
tions o^ discipline and teaching to the discussion of those actually 
* engaged in th^ work-of teaching, that fact has -scaped my notice. 
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\ (John Dowey in FAementary School Teacher, quoted by Margaret 
Haley In David B. Ty-ack's T/ic One Best System, Harvard Univer- 
; sity Press, 1974, p. 257 ' ^ 

William Foster's description of how sc'^ool organizational the- 
rists' have responded to the lack of confidence in the schools shows 
haw the minimum competency movement can be seen as part of a 
general trend toward centralizing curriculum decisions: 

The response to a crisis in confidence is to atteript to do what 
cannot be done: to objectify even further the ends of administra- 
tion in the hope that these caa be ni;ade susceptible to technical ^ 
—that is rational— control.'. .. Applied to, t'le school, the tradi- 
tional legitimacy of the teacher becomes secondary to U»e means 
of administration. . . . Plifiined curricula developmenl which 
reduces the teacher's autonomy in developing educational aims 
similarly reflects an instrumental rationality whose failure to pro- 
vide a meaningful education may' threaten the legitimacy not of 
the academics who develop tliemiJut of teachers who are forced 
to use them. [**AdministratioH,^^f the Crisis of Legitimacy: A 
Review of Habermasian Thought." Harvard Education Review 
50 no. 4 (1980): 501] . , . 

The minimum competer y movement has already produced 
numerous mandated prog^ .ims and step-by-step guides for teachir^ 
leading to the general institutional view that teachers Sltv. routine 
workers who carry out the insights from the central office. 

Returning Authority to the Classroom^ Teacher 

The key problem here is that K-12 teachers lack the authority they 
deserve, authority based on the assumptipas' that met'iods and 
content in K-12 teaching are a respectable intellectr.a.I disci^'ine 
and that the. intuitions ggined from teaching experience are a valu- 
able guide in decision making. Much of what Mello.a points to as 
good teaching practice has been intuitively identixicd and developed 
by teachers, long before language research was able to validate the 
understandings. The area of communicative comoo nee is aa 
example. Mellon acknowledges that the research in the '^ea is only 
beginning and that **It is unclear exactly what form.^ of classroom 
practice may contribute to fuller development of coinfiaunicacive 
competence.'* The classrc m possibilities he identif^eL— ro?o play- 
ing, improvisations— have already been intuitively identified and 
developed by classroom teachers. 

In education today, at the very moment that teach- rse.vv seek 
ing power through collective bargaining, teacher authority is at 
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lea'-t as low as it has ever been. There is a difference' between power 
and authority. Power is what is achieved by constituencies— by 
counting heads and organizing large number.,. The story is told that 
a lobbying group went to Franklin Delano Roose\^elt and gave him 
an earnest, rational* argument supporting their position. He turned 
to the group and said, "You've convinced me. Now go out and 
organize some people to make me do it/' That's decision by power. 
Most decisions -in education today are legitiniii:. d by counting 
heads and adding up constituencies. 

But some important decisions are legitimized by mvLriority , not 
power, by appeals to expertise in a given area of stuay, by special 
knowledge through scholarship. In K-i2 teaching, the special 
knowledgie about teaching is granted almost exclusively to those 
who do not teach K-12 and sometimes have never taught K-1 2. 
The leading authorities on teaching practice K-12 are almost never 
the teachers themselves. Examine the officers and prograrps of the 
leading professional associations. Examine the journals on teaching. 
Examine the references in research on teaching. Examine the dis- 
sertations at the leading Schools Education. In the profession of 
teaching, the greater one's distance from a classroom, the greater 
one's pay and authority and the easier one's job. 

What' can be done to begin to develop an authority for K-12 
teachers? First, teachers must begin to do small studies of students 
learning in classrooms, small case studies -of particular types of 
students. The most appropriate model for teaohers is the experience 
of the medical profession. In the early meetings of the county 
medical association, doctors would exchar'^e stories on fiow to 
treat various injuries and diseases, and lalex these stories would be 
sumiiiarized and published. When stories agreed on a tireatment, a 
model or theory of treatment was established and accepted until 
other stories challenged the model. These stories, then, generated 
a science of medicine. 

The second need is model and theory build) as long as every 
article by a classroom teacher begins as if cla,.room experiences 
were idiosyncratic, authority will continue to elude K-12 teachers. 
Theory building in a profession requires that each article on a 
problem begin with a revie w of the relevant literature. In teaching, 
such a -review would have to include unusual genres: unpublished, 
ditto sheet used in tenth grade class at Oakland High School, 
Ylvisaker, 1973; notes distributed at department meeting, Blick- 
hahn, 1975; and outline used in GATE workshop. Pierce, 1974. 

Next, teachers must destroy the myth of teacher-proof materials. 
Wlienever teachers work on guides for the central office, they will 
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insist on a disclaimor at the very boj.',3iUf'r,:vi(: **The contents include 
some interesting ideas which the teach' on the committee have 
found useful at one time or another. However, we do not claim 
they will assist everyone else. We are still a developing profession, 
as yet without the lime 'Mid resources to confirm most of the 
important insights of teacners. We believe that every teacher in 
this system, facing as he or she does a great variety of teaching 
challenges, must finally exercise individual, professional judgment 
on what to teach. This guide cannot be a mandate for a teacher 
any more than a medical handbook can be a mandate for a doctor. * 
Signed^The Committee." 

Organizations like NOTE need to insist that districts begin to 
use practicing teachers as curriculum consultants, that NIE (Nation- 
al Inst' :te of Education) set aside part of its budget for research 
on teacuingby classroom teachers, that the history of K~12 teachers 
be researched and honored— in summary that the authority of 
teacher's be devel6ped and r*cognized. Teachers cannot afford to 
develop mechanisms for power and ignore mechanisms for author- 
ity. H they do, they will end up organizin^J teachers and Hnd that 
along the way they have been turned into the watch-dogs of trivia, 
the monitors of kits and packaged programs, the paper pushers, 
and form fillers for other people. 

teachers had authority in the profession and^ as a result, pro- 
fessional authority within the community, then good teaching 
practice might survive even the negative pressures of the manage- 
ment systems of the minimum competency movement. In the years 
ahead. Schools of Education and organizations of teachers should 
put the professional authority of K-12 teachers as a number one 
priority. • 

In themeantime, teachers who participate in the implementation 
of minimum competency programs should recognize the move- 
ment's political implications, decisions on how money is spent, 
how students are tracked, and how curriculum decisions are made. 
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